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ORGINGS to be nitrided 

are treated in the car- 
type furnace, Fig.1 (right). 
The work is placed in the 
nitriding box which is sealed 
and pushed into the furnace. 
During heating, ammonia gas 
is introduced in the box to 
produce a hard case. Fig. 
2 (below)—Forgings used in 
the construction of heavy- 

duty diesel engines 
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Grows Under 


Forging Business 
Alert Direction 


By H. R. Simonds 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


HROUGHOUT industry the trend toward 
te production and lower manufacturing 
costs is a challenge to forgings manufac- 
turers for it is tradition that forgings do not 
lend themselves readily to low-price and auto- 
matic production. One eastern forgings maker, 
however, has met this competition by keeping 
fully abreast of scientific developments in alloy 
steels, in heat treatment and in forging processes. 
This company, the Camden Forge Co., Camden, 
N. J., had its beginning in 1902 when a hammer- 
man from a locomotive shop in Philadelphia pur- 


chased a hammer and started making some com- 
mercial forgings. He built a shed around his 
hammer and for some time his little enterprise 
barely kept above water. Gradually a trade in 
locomotive and ship forgings commenced to de- 
velop and from that meager start growth has 
been continuous until today the plant covers 27 
acres and employs 350 men. The equipment in- 
cludes eight modern heavy-duty hammers, two 
forging presses and a complete machine shop. 
In addition to this, there is a large heat treating 
department’ equipped with modern heating and 
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Fig. 


annealing furnaces. Its nitriding fur- 
nace has handled some of the larg- 
est forgings ever hardened by the 
nitriding process. 

The plant is located on a siding of 
the Reading Co. and is within five 
minutes trucking distance from a dock 
with 35 feet of water. The output 
of the plant at the present time 
ranges from 25,000 to 30,000 tons a 
year, which means an average of 
about two carloads of complete forg- 
ings each day. While the company 
makes all types of forgings it has 
specialized in locomotive forgings and 
forgings for the marine trade. 


Light Weight Parts in Demand 


Changes in design in locomotive con- 
during recent years have 
created a demand for stronger and 
lighter parts. Some years ago not 
only was there no urge toward lighter 
parts in design but weight sometimes 
was desirable for the locomotive to 
develop the required tractive power. 
Now designers realize that the weight 
saved in steel members may be used 
for greater capacity in power plant 
and increased fuel storage, therefore, 
they are turning more and more to 
the alloy steels. 

Vanadium steels and nickel 
are used extensively by the Camden 
Forge Co. for making side rods and 
other engine parts and even when 
carbon steels are used careful heat 
treating is necessary to meet pres- 
ent day specifications. The time has 


struction 


steels 


passed when a piece of ordinary steel 
could be banged out into an axle by 
anyone who had a steam hammer and 
while forging still calls for a relative- 
ly high amount of hand labor, opera- 
tions have been standardized and high 
quality 


uniform has become normal 


3—Corrugated rolls 10 inches in diameter and 98% inches long are nitrided successfully. 
lieved to be the largest ever nitrided 


practice with successful forging com- 
panies. 

The sequence of operation in the 
manufacture of a standard axle at 
the Camden plant will serve to illus- 
trate modern procedure in this di- 
rection. Billets received in carload 
lots are marked, stored and tested. 
The testing which is done in the 





Fig. 4—This photograph of the etched 

section of a small steel rod gives a 

good idea of the depth of the nitrided 
case 


company’s own laboratory includes 
etching and photomicrography. Billets 
which come up to specifications and 
are passed for forging are taken to 
a preheating furnace and there are 
brought slowly up to 800 degrees 
Fahr. The forging temperature is be- 
tween 2100 and 2200 degrees, and 
after preheating, the billets are trans- 
ferred to the forging furnaces and 
soaked at those temperatures. 

Four furnaces are provided to each 
hammer and six furnaces to each 
press. One man, known as a heater, 
looks after four furnaces and is re- 
sponsible for work being taken out 
at the proper temperature. When the 
billets are ready for forging into 


This piece is be- 


axles they are taken out with tongs 
supported by an overhead trolley and 
are then handled by an axle gang dur- 
ing the forging process. This gang 
varies with the size of the forging, 
but for standard axles consists of six 
men. Each gang has a leader who 
directs the work and who says when 
the forging is too cold for further 
work. Two heats usually are re- 
quired to forge an axle, although for 
some simple designs one heat is suf- 
ficient. After forging, the axles are 
taken to the heat treating department 
where they are normalized = and 
tempered. 


Normalizing Work Important 


Normalizing operations consist in 
bringing the axles up to 1650 to 
1700 degrees Fahr., holding them at 
this temperature for 8 to 10 hours, 
then pulling the furnace truck out 
into still air and allowing its charge 
to cool to 600 degrees Fahr. The 
tempering consists of running the 
truck with its charge back into the 
furnace and bringing it up to 1200 
to 1400 degrees Fahr., the exact 
temperature depending upon the 
physical results desired. Here they 
are held for 8 to 10 hours and then 
again are pulled out into still air. 

After normalizing and tempering, 
the axles are taken to the machine 
shop where they are given an in- 
spection, and if approved are stamped 
on the end and sent through certain 
preliminary machining operations. A. 
6-inch coupon is cut from one of 
every 8 or 10 axles and is sent to 
the laboratory for physical and chemi- 
cal examination. All axles are rough 
turned to %-inch of the finished size, 
and if no further machining is indi- 
cated they are given a careful sur- 





Fig. 5—Lecomotive driving axles, crank pins and truck axles are handled easily on rails. 
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im one end of the machine shop 


This view was taken. 
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ment, where it receives a pre- 
liminary annealing for 4 hours 
at 1750 degrees. Following 
this it is pulled into still air 
and cooled down to room tem- 


perature. This removes all 
working strains, but further 
heat treatment is required. 


The rod again is charged into 
the annealing furnace, brought 
up to a temperature of 1750 
degrees Fahr. and held at that 
temperature for 4 hours, after 
which it is quenched down to 
a temperature of 650 degrees, 
recharged into an annealing 
furnace and finally drawn at a 


temperature ‘of 1200 degrees 
for 4 hours. The _ physical 
characteristics of the rod at 





this point are: Elastic limit, 





WO 1500-ton hy- 

draulic presses 
are used for heavy 
work. One of these 
is shown im Fig. 6 
(above). Fig. 7 
(right)—Some mar- 
ine forgings are 
awkward to handle. 
This illustration 
shows a stern frame 


face inspection and approved as 
ready for shipping. 

Following its policy of utilizing new 
alloys and new processes to improve 
the quality of forgings, the Camden 
Forge Co. recently has developed a 
highly successful nitriding process. 
Nitrided forgings have given excel- 
lent service in l6comotive work 
wherever there is wear on machined 
surfaces. The links of the valve 
mechanism and many bushings and 
cams now are being nitrided, and the 
company expects soon to be nitriding 
valve stems, piston rods, guides and 
many other forgings. Many nitrided 
forgings are now going into the paper 
manufacturing industry. One par- 
ticular 6-inch gear, subject to severe 
service, had a maximum life of 10 
weeks when ordinary alloy steel was 
used. This same gear, forged, ma- 
chined and nitrided has been in serv- 
ice four months without any sign of 
wear. Other parts which are being 
successfully nitrided include blow-off 


cocks for high-pressure boilers and 
seats and disks for high-pressure 
valves. 


One of the typical nitrided steel 
products of the Camden company is 
a diesel engine piston rod, weighing 
280 pounds finished. The sequence of 


its manufacture is as follows: An 
11-inch alloy billet is used, having a 
chemical composition of carbon 0.32, 
manganese 0.40 to 0.70, silicon 0.20 to 
0.30, aluminum 1.00-1.25, chromium 
1.50-1.75, molybdenum 0.15-0.25, -sul- 
phur and phosphorus 0.03 per cent 
and less. When the chromium is 
omitted on a nitriding steel, the alum- 
inum and molybdenum contents are 
raised to 1.5 per cent and 1.0 per 
cent, respectively. 


Heat Gradually Applied 


From this billet a blank weighing 
approximately 410 pounds is cut by 
means of a power saw. This is 
charged with an overhead crane sys- 
tem into an oil-fired furnace, the fur- 
nace being not over 400 degrees 
Fahr. at charging. Heat then is 


gradually applied until a temperature 


of 2200 degrees is reached, and this 
temperature is held for 3 hours. The 
blank is taken from the furnace to 
a 5000-pound steam hammer where it 
is forged to within %-inch of fin- 
ished dimension... The forged rod is 
transferred to the machine shop where 
a preliminary rough machining and 
boring shapes the metal to within 
%-inch of the finished size. It then 
is taken to the heat treating depart- 


65,000 pounds per square inch; 
tensile strength, 100,00 pounds 
per square inch; elongation, 26 
per cent; and reduction of area, 





The rod is now ready 
for finish machining, which is carried 
out in the usual manner to within 


50 per cent. 


grinding tolerances. But before final 
grinding, the rod is heated uniformly 
to a temperature of 1000 degrees 
Fahr., and held at that level for 4 
hours to remove all machining strains. 
The success in preventing distortion 
during the nitriding process is de- 
pendent, in large measure, upon the 
removal of all internal strains. After 
finish grinding the rod is thoroughly 
cleaned and is then carefully sup- 
ported in the nitriding box. 

Fig. 1 shows a nitriding box 
mounted on a furnace car ready to be 
pushed into the furnace. This box is 
made of %-inch carbon steel plates 
welded into box form and strength- 
ened with angle iron supports. 
Around the upper edge of the box a 
steel trough has been constructed to 
hold the lead bath which is used as 
a seal. The cover has an angle iron 
extension which fits down so as to be- 
come immersed in this lead bath. Sur- 
rounding the box just below the lead 
bath, a gas pipe with many outlets 
has been provided for heating the lead 
and thus sealing the box while still 
outside of the furnace. 

Inside of the box nearly the entire 
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space is designed to accommodate mis- 
cellaneous forgings which are to be 
nitrided. The floor has been equipped 
with ducts or pipes to facilitate the 
cireulation of air. These pipes con- 
nect at one end with a small enclosure 
containing an electric fan which 
forces air through the pipes along 
the bottom of the chamber and draws 
in air from the top. The fan can be 
turned on and off as desired. The 
chamber or charging space in the box 
is approximately 10 feet long, 2 feet 
wide and 2 feet high. The nitriding 
is done with ammonia gas which is 
admitted through an intake pipe and 
exhausted through an outlet. Both 
the intake and the outlet are provided 
with valves and the regulation of the 
flow is such that a gas pressure equiv- 
alent to 1% inches of water is main- 
tained within the box. 


Loaded Into Box 


Pieces to be nitrided, usually of a 
miscellaneous character, are placed in 
the box by hand without any special 
attention being given to the arrange- 
ment. Long thin pieces are supported 
at several points on nickel steel V 
blocks, to prevent sagging or warping 
during nitriding. The various pieces 
in the box are separated from each 
other and also from the sides and 
floor by nickel wire screen, and pieces 
of nickel wire. This is to permit cir- 


culation of the gas on all surfaces; 
however, some question exists as to 
whether this separation is necessary. 
Flat pieces placed one upon another 
during an experimental operation 
have shown complete nitriding of uni- 
form depth over the surfaces in con- 
tact although, it is difficult to under- 
stand how gases at low pressure can 
penetrate so effectively through minute 
crevices. The separating screens are 
used, therefore, not because experience 
indicates they are necessary but be- 
cause it seems reasonable that they 
should be needed and should contrib- 
ute some to the effectiveness of the 
process by permitting the gas to sur- 
round each piece completely. 


When the box has been fully loaded 
the lead bath—it actually is an alloy 
which melts at about 400 degrees 
Fahr.—is melted by means of the en- 
circling gas jets and the cover then 
is set in place and the box, thus sealed 
is moved into a car-type furnace. The 
ammonia gas is turned on, the furnace 
is closed and slowly brought up to 950 
degrees Fahr. and maintained accurate- 
ly at this temperature during nitriding. 
Duration of the nitriding process varies 
from about 24 to 90 hours, depending 
upon the depth of the case desired. 
Some requirements as to depth and 
hardness of the case may require a 
temperature higher than 950 degrees, 
for example, temperature in_ the 


neighborhood of 1200 degrees, gives a 
deeper and tougher case to the part 
being nitrided. 

After nitriding is concluded the fur- 
nace is allowed to cool down to 700 
degrees with the ammonia pressure 
still on. At this point the ammonia 
gas flow is stopped and the box is 
pulled out of the furnace and allowed 
to cool in air until the temperature 
of the forgings has dropped to about 
300 degrees. The lead seal is re- 
heated, the lid removed, and the forg- 
ings allowed to cool in air until they 
can be handled. After inspection the 
forgings are sent to the shipping de- 
partment. 


No Warping Encountered 


When the _ nitriding process is 
carried on carefully with all internal 
strain removed by preheating as de- 
scribed there is no distortion or warp- 
ing and accurately machined parts are 
unaltered except for a_ negligible 
growth in diameter of small sections. 
A bar that measures 5.0000: inches in 
diameter before nitriding will mea- 
sure about 5.0005 inches after nitrid- 
ing. 

The nitriding action comes from the 
dissociation of the atoms of hydro- 
gen and nitrogen in the ammonia 
gas. It is important to have suffi- 
cient free nitrogen available for effec- 
tive nitriding, but it means a waste 
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Fig. 8—A general view in the modern and extensive machine shop which the Camden Forge Co. maintains to do 
complete finishing on many special forgings 
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Fig. 9—Large quadruple-thread screwshafts, shown in this illustration, are made from alloy steel forgings 


of ammonia if an excess of free nitro- 
gen is supplied. To reduce the amount 
of ammonia gas supplied to the 
amount actually required for the 
charge in the box the gas which es- 
capes from the box is tested with a 
special dissociation equipment from 
which the amount of free nitrogen 
escaping is determined and the flow 
of ammonia checked or accelerated to 
correspond. Ammonia of 100 per cent 
proof is used. This is supplied in 
tanks kept vertical to prevent any 
condensed liquid from passing over 
into the supply pipe. The average 
nitrided depth on a small steel rod 
is shown in Fig. 4, a photograph of 
an etched specimen. One of the 
pieces successfully nitrided by the 
Camden Forge Co. is the corrugated 
roll shown in Fig. 3. This roll is 10 
inches in diameter and 98% inches 
long and is thought to be the largest 
piece of this character ever to be 
nitrided. 


All Surfaces Effected 


Nitriding puts a hard case on every 
surface exposed to the ammonia gas 
and when this case is not desired on 
some particular surface or part of a 
forging this area is nickel or tin 
plated. So far this is the only practi- 
cal and effective method of shutting 
off the nitriding action from certain 
areas. Of course, it is not easy to 
plate isolated portions of a forging, 
and sometimes it is necessary to 
nickel or tin plate the entire forging 
and then grinding off the portion to be 
nitrided. The plating is very thin and 
for most applications the amount of 
material ground off to remove it does 
not interfere with the service of the 
forging. In other cases, the portion 
left plated may be ground off after 
nitriding. 

Because many buyers of forgings 
specify inspection after machining, 
most forging manufacturers find that 
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an auxiliary machine shop is a neces- 
sary part of the industry. The Camden 
company has found it advantageous to 
do complete finishing of many special 
forgings and this has led to the de- 
velopment of a modern and extensive 
machine shop. The east end of the 
main machine shop is shown in Fig. 8, 
and a portion of the west end of this 
same shop, shown in Fig. 5, also 
shows the method of handling loco- 
motive driving axles, crank pins and 
truck axles. 

The materials used for producing 
forgings vary from special steel alloys 
to wrought iron. Car equalizers 
frequently are manufactured from 
wrought iron, this material reaching 
the plant in the form of refined bars 
made from puddled pigs. These bars 
are brought up to welding heat in the 
manner described for steel forgings, 
then are removed from the furnace 
and welded into billets under the ham- 


mer. This is an operation requiring 
skill and quick action because the 
temperature range for welding is 
small. The welded billets again are 
heated and forged into equalizer 
blanks and the blanks are further 
heated and then pressed to form 


under hydraulic presses. 


Engineering Group Plans 
Anniversary Meeting 


Pageants, banquets, speeches, medal 
awards and technical addresses are 
included in the program for the fifti- 
eth anniversary celebration to be held 
by the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, April 5-9, in New York, 
Hoboken and Washington. The pro- 
gram opens April 5 at the Engineer- 
ing Societies’ building, New York, 
where a tablet will be unveiled com- 
memorative of the anniversary. The 
party will then go to the offices of 
The American Machinist, where a pro- 


gram will depict the original meeting, 
held on Feb. 16, 1880. 

Later that day a pageant titled 
“Control” will be presented at Stevens 
institute, Hoboken, N. J. This pageant, 
written by Dr. George Pierce Baker, 
Yale university, New Haven, Conn., 
will show the original helplessness of 
man and his ascendency over the forces 
of nature by the use of engineering 
methods. The New York program 
will close with a banquet at Hotel 
Roosevelt, with Charles M. Schwab as 
toastmaster, and Charles M. Piez, 
president of the society, James H. Mc- 
Graw and R. I. Rees, as the speakers. 

The celebration in Washington 
April 7, will be attended by repre- 
sentatives of American and foreign 
engineering societies, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the federal 
government. Sessions will be con- 
ducted on the “Influence of Engineer- 
ing upon Civilization” and “Fifty 
Years of Mechanical Engineering in 
the United States.” Upon this occa- 
sion the A. S. M. E., Gantt, Melville 
and Guggenheim medals will be pre- 
sented to William Leroy Emmet, Fred 
J. Miller, Joseph Wickersham Roe and 
Orville Wright, respectively. The 
announcement and first presentation 
of the Herbert Hoover medal will be 
made by the Herbert Hoover medal 
board representing the American civil, 
mining and metallurgical, mechanical, 
and electrical engineering societies. 





Models Facilitiite Sales 


Miniature models small enough for 
the saleman’s pocket are opening up 
new marketing methods according to 
officials of the Budd Wheel Co., Phila- 
delphia and Detroit. The company is 
providing salesmen with exact repro- 
ductions of its new type dual wheels 
in order that the customer may be 
able to better visualize the product 
and its operation. The models are 4 
inches in diameter. 
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Alloy Spring Steels Best Meet the 


Requirements of Performance 


Economies Also Depend Upon Quality of Steel, Proper Forming and Heat 
Treatment—Chrome-Vanadium Alloys Finding Wide Application 


N FEW machine parts does the 

material of construction play so 

important a role in design, per- 
formance and service life as it does in 
the case of springs. Most of our 
mechanical constructions are built to 
more or less rigidly withstand the 
forces to which they are subjected, 
but springs are designed to absorb 
and dissipate these forces and it is 
the metal itself, through elastic de- 
formation, which accomplishes this 
purpose. Under this particularly dif- 
ficult type of service, it is apparent 
that spring quality must be largely 
a matter of steel quality. The word 
“quality” is used at this point to 
designate not only those properties 
resulting from the steel making and 
shaping practice, but also those due 
to composition, and thermal and me- 
chanical treatment. 


Physical Properties Index of Strength 


One way, of course, to demonstrate 
the advantages of alloy steels over 
carbon steels in spring construction 
‘would be by a comparison of the phys- 
ical properties by which we generally 
determine the relative merits of steels, 
along with a comparison of the spe- 
cific properties applicable to this par- 
ticular use. It is not within the scope 
of this brief article, however, to con- 
sider the problem thus in detail. The 
subject is an especially complicated 
one and in its refinements is under- 
stood by metallurgists and engineers 
in only a general way. 

Certainly, however, experience has 
shown that the general tensile and 
dynamic properties described by the 
terms “strength,” “toughness,” “re- 
sistance to fatigue,” “resistance to im- 
pact,” etc., are desirable in as high 
degree as possible. In addition, such 
chemical and metallurgical qualifica- 
tions as homogeneity, freedom from 
inclusions, and the like, are important 
and it will be conceded readily by 
those familiar with steels that these 
characteristics generally are incorpor- 
ated to a much higher degree in alloy 
steels than in simple carbon steel. In 


fact, the whole purpose of the art of 
alloy steelmaking has been to accom- 
plish such general improvement in me- 
chanical and metallurgical properties. 

Granting then this static and dy- 
namic as well as general metallurgical 


Actual Service Is Test 


— railroad engineer is interested 

in knowing whether the use of 
alloy steel car springs will result in 
economic betterment in cost of service. 
The automotive industry long ago 
adopted alloy steel springs and even 
on the cost basis has justified their 
use. Demands of automobile service 
can be met more cheaply by applica- 
tion of superior steels than by in- 
creasing the mass of metal in the 
springs. Since the same should ap- 
ply in railroad service, the purpose of 
the accompanying article is to point 
out certain economies obtained in ac- 
tual service. The examples cited are 
striking. The article appeared in the 
January issue of Vancoram Review, 
published by the research department, 
Vanadium Corp. of America, New 
York. 


superiority of alloy steels, the ques- 
tion important to the railroad engineer 
arises as to whether such improve- 
ment can be incorporated in the de- 
sign of car and locomotive springs 
with a resulting economic betterment 
in performance, or an ultimate reduc- 
tion in cost of spring service. To be 
of practical benefit, any change in 
established practice must offer some 
tangible economic advantage. 

In the automobile field, the economy 
of alloy steel springs has been long 
established. On a cost basis alone, 
carbon steel has been almost entirely 
eliminated. It has been found cheaper 
to meet the demands of easy riding, 
freedom from settling or breakage, 


end uniformity, through the use of a 
superior steel rather than by an in- 
crease of the mass of metal in the 
spring. No valid reason seems to exist 
as to why similar economies should 
not be obtainable in springs for rail- 
road service, and it has been the ex- 
perience of many users that this is the 
case. 

The manner in which advantage 
may be taken of the enhanced prop- 
erties of alloy steels depends largely 
on the particular problem at hand. To 
illustrate: Under average manufac- 
turing conditions, including heat treat- 
ment, the physical properties of carbon 
steel and chrome-vanadium _ steel, 
which represents the highest type of 
spring steel made today, will be about 
as follows: 


Chrome- 
Carbon Vanadium 
Elastic limit, pounds per 
mene See ci eee 135,000 190,000 
Ultimate strength, pounds per 
GRFOEI 2 CIREUN os <csicasencecdstinserideasns 180,000 200,000 
Elongation in 2 inches, per cent 6 12 
Reduction in area, per cent .... 15 35 


Alloy Has High Stress Value 


In addition to these tensile prop- 
erties, and of more practical impor- 
tance, it has been determined that the 
permissible stress range for carbon 
steel is somewhere between 55.000 and 
60,000 pounds per square inch, while 
in chrome-vanadium steel it has been 
found safe to increase this to well 
over 80,000 pounds per square inch. 
Also the resistance to impact and to 
occasional overloading are much high- 
er in chrome-vanadium steels. 

To those familiar with spring de- 
sign, it will be apparent that by the 
use of the superior properties de- 
veloped by chrome-vanadium steel, the 
designer may either safely increase 
the flexibility of the spring and hence 
obtain easier riding qualities, or re- 
duce the weight, or greatly increase 
the life under any given service con- 
ditions, or, preferably, effect some de- 
sired combination of the three. In 
general, the aim is to obtain the maxi- 
mum riding qualities plus the maxi- 
mum fatigue life per dollar expended. 

One company, for example, now us- 
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ing chrome-vanadium springs under 
dining cars was chiefly concerned with 
riding qualities. This, of course, de- 
manded an increase in static deflection 
and consequently higher stresses. In 
this particular case, the static deflec- 
tion was increased from a value of 
about 3 inches and a maximum static 
stress of 93,000 pounds per square 
inch in the carbon steel design, to 
5% inches and a corresponding stress 
of 112,000 pounds per square inch by 
the use of chrome-vanadium steel. 


Riding Characteristics Improved 


The carbon steel spring had a peri- 
odicity of 85 oscillations per minute, 
but the chrome-vanadium spring cut 
this down to 68 oscillations per min- 
ute, with a marked improvement in 
riding characteristics. Notwithstand- 
ing the higher stresses, the chrome- 
vanadium steel spring design has 
shown in service an actual life of 
about five times that of the carbon 
steel design which, with a saving in 
weight of 160 pounds per car, resulted 
in an economically satisfactory prac- 
tice in spite of the higher initial cost 
of the steel. 

In the case of certain electric rail- 
way cars the problem did not involve 
riding qualities, inasmuch as the trips 
were short and the road bed solid. 
Rather, it was a question of saving 


Wire Rope 


OST users of wire rope know 
M that at the time the rope is 

made, its core is impregnated 
with a chemically neutral lubricant. 
However, that initial lubrication of 
the core is not permanent and if maxi- 
mum life is to be obtained from a wire 
rope, a lubricant of proper grade must 
be applied properly at frequent in- 
tervals. Life of a rope is influenced 
by method and materials of construc- 
tion, manner of winding, intensity of 
service, high temperatures, presence 
of water, acids or alkalies and lubri- 
cation. The latter factor is one of the 
most important in determining how 
long a wire rope will last. 

Wire rope cores are of two main 
types, those with hemp and those with 
wire rope centers. However, a core 
of hempen fiber is employed in the 
majority of cases because it protects 
the wire against corrosion and rusting 
of the inner strands, insures the 
maintenance of adequate flexibility 
with a minimum of friction when the 
rope first is put into service, and pre- 





weight and reducing the linear dimen- 
sions of the springs. It will be ap- 
preciated that weight is an important 
item in service of this kind due to the 
frequent stops and starts and the con- 
sequent power consumed in accelera- 
tion and wear and tear from braking. 
In addition, in this case the number of 
cars passing over the tracks per hour 
was high and the depreciation of road 
bed due to the weight carried was un- 
usual. It is also desirable to have 
the spring as small as possible in 
electric trucks of this type as this 
leaves more room for equipment di- 
rectly concerned with electrical effi- 
ciency. Consequently in this design 
the static deflection was kept the 
same in the chrome-vanadium spring 
as in the carbon steel spring, that is, 
3.08 inches. The chrome-vanadium 
spring, however, was 30 inches long 
instead of 32 inches for the carbon 
steel spring and accomplished a weight 
saving of over 400 pounds per car. 
The actual service life was increased 
about three times. The total saving 
from these combined effects was ap- 
proximately $200 per car. 

In another instance, on a railroad 
operating under particularly adverse 
conditions for spring service, the life 
of carbon steel’ locomotive driving 
springs was from three to five months 
before replacement was necessary as a 


result of excessive settling or break- 
age. With chrome-vanadium springs 
on these same locomotives no failures 
have been reported during the two 
years they have been in service. 

Some of the benefits thus obtained 
are difficult to evaluate in terms of 
dollars and cents. No monetary value 
can be placed upon ease of riding, 
and often changes in spring design 
make possible economical changes in 
truck construction of considerable but 
difficultly determinable value. On the 
other hand, such savings as those re- 
sulting from freedom from settling, 
greatly reduced breakage and longer 
service can easily be determined by a 
study of maintenance costs. 


Careful Preparation Necessary 


not be assumed that 
of alloy steel 


But it must 
the mere substitution 
for carbon steel will of itself fully 
accomplish the desired results. Steel 
of uniform composition, microstructure 
and response to heat treatment and 
free from serious surface and interior 
defects, is required of the manufac- 
turer; vanadium steels meet these de- 
mands without difficulty. Likewise 
proper forming and _ heat-treatment, 
carefully carried out, is also necessary, 
but this presents no difficulties to the 
spring manufacturer equipped with 
modern methods and facilities. 


Needs Good Lubricants 


By ‘& y i Meals 


serves the fibers of the core. That 
type core also serves as an absorption 
medium for the lubricant and as a 
cushion for the strand’s interior faces. 

It is necessary to lubricate wire 
rope to retard rusting and corrosion, to 
reduce the internal friction between 
the inner strands, to reduce the ex- 
ternal wear by minimizing the friction 
between the outer surfaces of the rope 
and drums or sheaves and to decrease 
the deterioration of the core by main- 
taining it in the proper state of soft- 
ness and pliability. 


Five Classifications Given 


Wire ropes generally are divided in- 
to five classes. Those operated at 
slow speeds and under heavy load; 
high speed hoisting ropes; haulage 
and slope ropes run at high speeds 
under heavy loads; general haulage 
ropes and ropes of lighter duty than 
those previously mentioned and sta- 
tionary ropes exposed to moisture, cor- 
rosive fumes, etc. 

Each of these classes of rope de- 
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mand a different lubricant. The speci- 
fications for them range from a 
straight petroleum product with a 
viscosity of 900 to 1100 seconds, at 
210 degrees Fahr. for the first men- 
tioned class to a mineral oil lubricant 
with a viscosity of 200 to 300 sec- 
onds at 210 degrees Fahr. for general 
haulage ropes. 

In selecting a lubricant for a wire 
rope care must be taken that it is 
fluid enough to penetrate the strands 
and the core but not so fluid that it 
will run off the rope or so viscous 
that it merely covers the rope. Tar 
products do not make good lubricants 
since they often contain tarry acids, 
corrode the rope and eventually hard- 
en, crack and peel off the wire strands. 
Greases usually are deficient in adher- 
ing and penetrating qualities neces- 
sary for best operation. 

It is better to use a thicker semi- 
plastic lubricant and thin it by heat- 
ing and apply it hot than to put on 
a more fluid lubricant cold. The 
greater the speed of a rope in service 
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the lower should be the viscosity. 
Crude oil usually is injurious to the 
core and the steel in the rope when 
used as a lubricant. 

As has been previously mentioned, it 
is better to apply the lubricant hot 
than cold. This may be done by pass- 
ing the rope through a heated bath of 
oil. An apparatus for this may be 
constructed easily. The alternative 
method is to apply the lubricant by 
hand but this is a wasteful and messy 
process, and results generally are not 
good. Another method is to place a 
drum of the lubricant warmed by a 


Normalizer 


CONSIDERABLE economy in 
A time with improved quality of 
steel sheets has been effected 
by the Central Alloy Steel Corp., Can- 
ton, O., through the installation of a 
new walking-beam type continuous 
normalizing furnace. The new unit, 
placed in operation in the Stark divi- 
sion plant on Jan. 7 now performs 
in about 15 minutes heating operations 
formerly requiring 44 hours and, in 
addition, permits more uniformity in 
annealing and accurate control of 
grain structure. Box annealing used 
previously usually caused’ grain 
growth, whereas the new normalizing 
operation produces a structure of fine 
grain. 
The normalizer was designed and 
built by the Surface Combustion Co., 
Toledo, O., with co-operation of Cen- 





ba 


tral Alloy engineering and metallurgi- 
cal departments and is said to be the 
largest walking-beam type built to 
date. In addition, many of the de- 
tails are unique. The unit has an over- 
all length of 130 feet, including the 
charging and discharge tables. The 
furnace proper has a length of 100 


steam-heated coil and allow the lubri- 
cant to run on the rope through a 
suitable outlet valve. A brush for 
spreading the lubricant should be 
placed with its bristles up, below the 
point from which the lubricant flows. 


Booklets Suggest Screw 
Thread Standards 


The bureau of standards, depart- 
ment of commerce, is sending to the 
producers, distributors and consumers 
of special screw thread products two 





booklets on “American National Screw 
Thread Tables for Shop Use” which 
are to be considered by the trade for 
possible adoption as standard. Part I 
is the recommended commercial stand- 
ard for standard threads, coarse and 
fine thread series, and part II is rec- 
ommended commercial standard for 
special threads. The National Screw 
Thread commission requested that 
these standards be prepared by the 
department, and any users of such 
tables may send in a recommendation 
for the adoption as standard of either 
of the two sections or both of them. 


Improves Sheet Quality 


feet inside. The charge and discharge 
tables are each 15 feet long. 

The furnace has an effective interior 
width of 108 inches, which means that 
sheets 108 inches wide can be han- 
dled. Gross capacity is eight tons 
per hour, although the output varies 
with the gage and width of sheet be- 
ing normalized. At present, the 
normalizer is producing approximate- 
ly 150 tons each 24 hours, this figure 
representing about one-fourth of the 
plant capacity. Gas consumption has 
been found to be 1300 cubic feet of 
natural gas per gross ton of product. 
Design is such that the unit will op- 
erate satisfactorily at any tempera- 
ture up to a maximum of 1850 degrees 
Fahr. The speed of the work passing 


through the furnace varies from 2% to 
10 feet per minute. The firing equip- 
ment is so arranged that the firing is 
done over and under the work, this 
method giving extremely uniform heat 
distribution in the heating zones. 

All beams in the furnace were de- 
signed with the same factor of safety 
which means that no surplus weight 
of metal was employed in the con- 
struction. All heat resisting parts, 
principally those in the conveyor 
mechanism, were supplied by the 
Standard Alloy Co., Cleveland. Actual 
tests which have been made under on- 
erating conditions seem to _ indicate 
that the sheets produced are consider. 
ably tiatter than those normalized in 
a disk-type furnace. 
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walking - beam 
type sheet normaliz- 
ing furnace. The 
charging end is shown 
above, while the view 
at the right is of the 

discharge end 
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Management Congress Would Move 


to Make Prosperity Permanent 


Adjustment to Broader Use of Labor Saving Machinery and Better Distri- 


bution Are Factors Requiring Attention of Industrialists 


at least a half billion dollars yearly, studies 

of better distribution, market research and 
analysis, forecasting of industrial sales, budgeting, 
plant maintenance, and the latest materials handling 
machinery were undertaken at the session of the 
National Management congress held at the Stevens 
hotel, Chicago, March 3-7. Engineers, business men 
and economists took part in the congress, which had 
adopted for its slogan, “Organizing for Permanent 
Prosperity.” 

The subject of unemployment was developed in the 
consideration of adjustments to the age of automatic 
machinery, which, it was shown, is displacing men 
gradually in some industries and swiftly in others. 
The economy of the 5-day week was discussed as a 


A TTACKS on industrial waste, estimated to cost 


part of the program necessary for the adjustment to 
the broader use of labor saving machinery. 

Participating and sponsoring societies were the 
Society of Industrial Engineers, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, American Management asso- 
ciation, National Association of Cost Accountants, 
and the Taylor society. Robert I. Randolph, president 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce, opened the 
sessions. Henry P. Kendall, president of the Taylor 
society and president and treasurer of the Kendall 
Co., Boston, outlined the development of scientific 
management since Frederick W. Taylor. Opportuni- 
ties of the trade association in promoting better 
management were outlined by Hugh P. Baker, direc- 
tor of the trade association division, United States 
chamber of commerce, Washington. 





Materials Handling Equipment Reduces Costs 


- | “MHE last three days of the con- 

gress were utilized by meetings 

of the materials handling divi- 
sion of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers. A feature was an 
address by A. W. Redlin, assistant 
works manager, A. O. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, on “Materials Handling in 
an Automotive Frame Plant.” He 
pointed out that more than 100 tons 
of steel flow through the Smith auto- 
motive frame plant every hour and a 
half during capacity operations, and 
that transportation facilities have 
been developed to unusual capacity, 
with the automatic production of 10,- 
000 frames daily calling for rapid dis- 
posal. 

As the average frame is composed 
of some 125 parts and 552 operations 
are required to produce the finished 
frame, he said the automatic plant has 
equipment performing approximately 
4,000,000 operations in a day’s produc- 
tion. In the side bar parts assembly 
line, 38 trucks with four smaller car- 
riages are put through their paces 
according to a difficult timing pro- 
gram. Swift movements, sudden and 
accurate stopping and starting of such 
great masses involve staggering loads 


and inertia. Enormous cams and 
powerful balancing devices are pro- 
vided to absorb the suddenly released 
energy. The general assembly unit, 
with the assembling and nailing ma- 
chine, also has a similar drive and 





POLST TEE 


President Sends Message 
of Appreciation 


MESSAGE from President Hoover 
was received at the opening of 
the congress in which he said: 

“Will you please express to the dele- 
gates to the National Management con- 
gress my deep appreciation of their 
co-operative spirit in the essential 
task of economic stabilization that now 
calls for our best efforts? The share 
of management in this constructive 
labor is of decisive importance, and I 
wish for you the wisdom in your 
councils so that your service to the 
country may be of the greatest pos- 
sible value.” 

—HERBERT HOOVER 
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cams. The speaker pointed out that 
full automatic production already is a 
common practice in bulk manufactur- 
ing, and that it is proving decidedly 
profitable. 

C. K. Pevear, engineer, Western 
Electric Co., described material handl- 
ing at the company’s three merchan- 
dise buildings at Kearny, N. J., 
where unusually extensive packing 
and conveying equipment receives, 
packs, stores and delivers many thous- 
and different items for 32 distributing 
houses. He pointed out that the ex- 
tensive equipment is paying for it- 
self. 

Elimination of waste was stressed 
in most of the sessions as of prime 
importance in organizing for pros- 
perity. C. B. Auel, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
declared that the outstanding problem 
was to convert the waste of by-prod- 
ucts into some useful form. He sug- 
gested the need of keeping before the 
workmen the amount that could be 
saved by efficient use of machinery 
and added that manufacturers now are 
beginning to find large profits in 
their junk piles. 

Mr. Auel said it does not seem to 
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be beyond the bounds to vision the 
time when the leading engineers will 
undertake to set up departments for 
the special purpose of studying not 
only the disposal of waste to the best 
advantage, but the further study of 
waste prevention. He pointed out 
that engineers are making periodic 
inspection of plants, ascertaining the 
waste products, and endeavoring to 
find outlets for these items. He de- 
clared that the waste of one concern 
nearly always could be made the raw 
materials of another. He suggested 
that the elimination of waste com- 
mittee of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers should be called 
upon to aid concerns in the gathering 
of data on waste reclamation. He ad- 
vised that information on waste be 
exchanged. 

W. B. Ferguson, Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., New- 
port News, Va., A. C. Wilby Universal 
Atlas Cement Co., Chicago, R. Chal- 
mers and W. E. Roe, Oakland Motor 
Car Co., and R. W. Phillips, DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del., 
pointed out concrete savings and 
methods of waste reduction. J. D. 
Cunningham, Republic Flow Meters 
Co., Chicago, explained the contest 
for suggestions on the elimination of 
waste, which was sponsored at the ex- 
position held in connection with the 


congress. Thomas R. Jones, vice 
president, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 
Cleveland, gave suggestions on the 
most effective use of equipment. John 
Mitchell, General Electric Co., West 
Lynn, Mass., outlined ideas on meas- 
uring office machine output as a basis 
for wage incentives. New develop- 
ments in mechanization of production 
control in manufacturing plants were 
explained by James E. McDonald, of 
the Temperator Co., Chicago. 


Waste Cost Is Staggering 


Virgil M. Palmer, industrial economy 
engineer, Eastman Kodak Co,. Roches- 
ter, N. Y., declared the high cost of 
waste in industry is staggering, and 
almost beyond comprehension. He 
declared that four essentials are neces- 
sary for waste elimination, these be- 
ing the right mental attitude, knowl- 
edge and facts, waste consciousness, 
and action. He pointed out that the 
recent salvage questionnaire of the 
Society of Industrial Engineers, cov- 
ering 106 industries showed that even 
now one-fourth of the firms listed at 
over $1,000,000 have no salvage depart- 
ments, only one-half of the firms listed 
at from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and a 
little over one-third of those listed 
had under $500,000 for such a depart- 
ment. He declared scientific manage- 
ment’s mistake at first was due to the 





effort concentrated in driving labor 
to greater effort, rather than in stimvu- 
lating labor to greater endeavor, and 
labor rebelled. 

“Results are quick, immediate and 
irrefutable in waste elimination,” he 
said, “an increase of efficiency and re- 
duction of material waste involves no 
clash of interests and no violation of 
primitive instincts and mass _psy- 
chology. Material waste elimination 
assists both management and men to 
be thrifty and orderly and to take 
good care of property and health.” 
How readjustments can be made by 
industrial organizations with wide- 
spread use of labor-saving machinery 
was considered by several speakers. 
Ernest DuBrul, general manager of 
the National Machine Tool Builders 
association, Cincinnati, declared that 
management has a responsibility to 
the social system in helping to or- 
ganize for permanent industrial ac- 
tivity. If industry in general were 
better organized for permanent pros- 
perity, he said, there would not be 
such wide fluctuation in such basic de- 
mand as pig iron. The total capacity 
could be smaller than it is now and 
yet similar production would result 
through speedier operation. Mr. Du- 
Brul’s remarks are to be found in 
more detail on Page 63 of this issue 
of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


Human Standards Are Raised by Machinery 


National bank, Detroit, dis- 

cussed mechanization and the 
employe. Present trends toward la- 
bor-saving machinery differ from those 
preceding, as they represent metal- 
lurgy, engineering, and chemistry ap- 
plied to industry, he said. Much still 
is to go into the development of ma- 
terial-handling equipment, he pointed 
out, adding that a new problem in the 
mechanization of industry is that of 
unemployment when approximately 
normal business conditions prevail. 
He pointed out that the skill of work- 
men, even to that of processing such 
as in steel mills, now is placed in the 
machine. He continued: 


R section H. LANSBURGH, First 


Machines Raise Standards 


“Machines always have raised 
human standards but a social pro- 
blem is involved besides using the ma- 
chine as a threat for the employe. 
Leisure in unemployment is not the 
leisure that develops employe pur- 
chasing power. 

“While machinery reduces the num- 
ber who labor with their hands, the 
constantly widening scope of educa- 
tion produces those capable of work- 
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ing with their brains, more of whom 
are needed by industry daily. It has 
long been recognized by the established 
hours for brain work that a consider- 
able period of leisure is desirable for 
that type of worker, both from the 
standpoint of capacity for effort and 
from the standpoint of recreation, 
which is in effect, leisure. Is it not 
probable that this concept, which 
heretofore has been applied by in- 
dustry almost entirely to the brain 
worker, will be applied to all? 


“Shorter hours and the shorter 
working week will be the result, which, 
coupled with the maintenance of the 
relatively high wage level and the 
continuance of the present immigra- 
tion policy, may provide the ground- 
work from which this country may 
solve the problems of mechanization. 

“The fact that a process is per- 
formed in a particular way today is 
a good reason to assume that it will 
not be performed in that manner to- 
morrow, with all the prominent en- 
gineering staffs that are at work at 
process development and machine de- 
sign development.” 


Arbitrary age limits should not be 
set up, the speaker asserted in dis- 
cussing the forward looking steps be- 
gun in recent years by employers to 
improve their personal relations. He 


said that management has social and 


civic responsibilities to keep the 
economic structure active. 
Wage incentive plans were out- 


lined in relation to management fac-° 
tors and responsibilities by D. B. Kift, 
general superintendent, Edison Elec- 
tric Appliance Co., Chicago. The 
executive and cost phases of wage 
incentive plans were discussed by John 
Paul Jones, Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana, Chicago. 


Dean Kimball Address Banquet 


The management congress and ma- 
terials handling division banquet was 
addressd by Dexter Kimball, dean of 
engineering, Cornell university Ithaca, 
N. Y., and Craig B. Hazlewood, First 
National Bank, Chicago. 

Plant inspection trips included visits 
to the Hawthorne works of the West- 
ern Electric Co.; Inland Steel Co., 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Whiting Corp., 
Harvey, Ill.; State Line generating 
station of the Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; Edison Electric Appliance Co.; 
Swift & Co.; and the W. F. Hall 
Printing Co. 
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Claim Mergers Complicate Sales 





and Distribution Problems 


Industrial Marketing Division of American Management Association, Meet- 


ing at Chicago, Also Points Out Advantages Resulting from Combines 


HAT’S around the corner in 
W industrial marketing, trends 
in sales promotion and adver- 
tising, business forecasting and mar- 
ket research were some of the sub- 
jects considered in the symposium of 
the new industrial marketing division 
of the American Management associa- 
tion on March 5-6 in the Blackstone 
hotel, Chicago. This was a part of 
National Management congress week. 
How the numerous mergers of cor- 
porations in industry affect the mar- 
keting of industrial, factory and other 
equipment was the subject of a lively 
discussion at the opening session. The 
general opinion was that the mergers 
nave complicated sales and distribu- 
tion of these products, particularly 
mergers of companies making dissimi- 
lar products with different price classi- 
fications. 


Economic Advantages Cited 


Advantages cited were those of 
more concentrated buying and a more 
economic distribution. Much depends 
upon the character of the mergers, 
it was stated by several who pointed 
out that when units retain separate 
identities and merged concerns have 
decentralized organizations no unusual 
problems in marketing these products 
result. A representative of a com- 
pany producing supplies for bakeries 
was of the opinion that emphasis on 
the price of goods seems to prevail 
over desire for quality. 

In discussing the expense ratio in 
sales programs, several pointed out 
that too much emphasis is centered by 
business organizations in keeping 
down sales costs. It was pointed out 
that some companies can carry a sales 
ratio as high as 15 per cent before 
getting into the realm of diminishing 
returns. It was emphasized by several 
speakers that American business and 
industry can progress rapidly only by 
adhering to firm price policies. 

A discussion on whether the indus- 
trial buyer has changed his attitude 
toward the installation of new equip- 


ment brought out statements from 
machine tool representatives and 
others that the change toward new 
equipment is more marked, and that 
machine tool buyers are more willing 
to- charge off used equipment from 
their books at the end of five years. 

Much pioneer work must be done in 
distribution, it was stated by E. O. 
Shreve, assistant vice president, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., in discussing channels of distribu- 


tion. He pointed out that distribution 
has fallen far behind design and 
manufacture, with the latter’s 150 


years development, and changing con- 
ditions make distribution the most im- 
portant and difficult problem confront- 
ing American industry. He stated that 
sound economics is the chief factor 
in determining channels of distribu- 
tion. 

“The basis of determining channels 
of distribution,” he said, “rests on a 
market survey and a uniform method 
of listing customers with necessary 
information for sales guidance and a 
careful classification of customers so 
tabulated as to give almost auto- 
matically the course of treatment in 
the way of distribution. We must 
arrange our program and discard the 
shotgun, with faith that we may hit 
something in the way of business, for 
a rifle with a target.” 


Sales Forces Need Training 


Dr. James L. Palmer, professor of 
marketing, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, declared industrial sales 
forces cannot be brought under con- 
trol without training; effective incen- 
tives; establishment of performance 
standards; advances schedules of the 
working plans and methods of sales- 
men; unless salesmen’s work is meth- 
odically subjected to periodic inspec- 
tion; and unless this work is carefully 
appraised through the use of records 
which reveal every significant fact 
about it. According to Dr. Palmer, the 
most important control devices which 
the sales manager may employ are 
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incentive plans, quotas and work 
schedules, field supervision, and rec- 
ords and reports. 

“Forecasting Industrial Sales” was 
the subject of an address by John G. 
Thompson, assistant to the president, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., who stressed the forecasting 
power of money rates. Charting the 
data since the war shows that major 
movements in money rates reversed 
are paralleled after from 9 to 18 
months by major movements in indus- 
trial production and what is vaguely 
called general business. 

Mr. Thompson stated that he believed 
there have been four upward major 
movements, and we are in the midst of 
the fourth downward movement. “Money 
rates have been falling off since No- 
vember, 1929, and have been for five 
months forecasting the next major 
upward movement in business to begin 
some time in the latter half of 1930 
and to continue to the next cyclical 
peak in 1932—if the movement of 
business in short cycles continues as 
it has since the war,” he said. 


Advertisers Modernize Displays 


A checkup of industrial advertising 
methods proves the contention that 
the trend in industrial advertising is 
toward methods used by general ad- 
vertisers, it was pointed out by For- 
rest U. Webster, advertising manager, 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee. Mar- 
ket research is a comparatively new 
term to industrial advertisers, yet it 
is an old one to the general advertiser, 
he said. 

The present United States census 
will cover distribution as never be- 
fore, it was pointed out by Dr. Rob- 
ert J. McFall, editor of the Survey 
of Current Business, and chief statis- 
tician for distribution of the census 
bureau, Washington. New develop- 
ments are to include the operations 
of every retailer, wholesaler and other 
distributors in the scope of the cen- 
sus, and the revising and improving 


(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Display of Industrial Equipment 


Stresses Economic Stability 


Requisites for Material Handling, Plant Maintenance and Power Trans- 


mission Feature Equipment Exposition Held in Chicago 


EATURING plant equipment, 
B veoviie and services, including 

the latest developments in pro- 
duction control and cost-finding de- 
vices, about 125 manufacturers and 
organizations participated in the Na- 
tional Industrial Equipment exposi- 
tion at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, 
March 3-7. The exposition was con- 
ducted in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Management congress and the 
national materials handling meeting 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers held simultaneously. 

The attempt was made to present 
the most modern equipment, supplies 
and accessories, in cross section, con- 
tributing to the general theme ol 
economic stability and better man- 
agement. Elimination of waste was 
stressed throughout. 

Those in charge of the exposition 
divided it into five general groupings. 
These included the materials handling 
equipment; plant maintenance equip- 
ment section; power transmission 
groups; management, production and 
control section, and the division de- 
voted to factory operation requisites. 
Special features included lubrication, 
proper packaging of materials, han- 
dling of products into and through 
the plant, lighting and sanitation. 


Display Educational in Scope 


The exposition had the co-operation 
of several associations giving purely 
educational information, such as the 
National Safety council, the women’s 
bureau of the United States depart- 
ment of labor, and several others. The 
Power Transmission association dis- 
played charts and data covering its 
work. The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers had a complete 
exhibit ef work covering standardiza- 
tion, test codes and other activities. 

A number of new types of plat- 
form trucks and small conveyors 
were displayed in the materials han- 
dling section. Numerous lighter prod- 
ucts were shown. Smal! hoists and 
eranes were exhibited by Robbins & 
Myers Inc., Springfield, O. Light trac- 


tors were shown by Mercury Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, and the Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Hoist Corp., Milwaukee, pre- 
sented new equipment. Atlas Car & 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland, exhibited 3-ton 
and 10-ton self-car-loading and un- 
loading trucks; and Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, platform scales, mo- 
tors, and a model of the scale invented 
by Thaddeus Fairbanks in 1830. 


Crane Styles Shown 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago, exhibited drop-forged 
overhead trolleys and overhead con- 
veyors. Whiting Corp., Harvey, IIlL., 
had on display a new type of crane, 
bridge crane trolley, and stoker with 
automatic ash discharge. Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., displayed exhibits of waste 
in machining and in the use of equip- 
ment. General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., had industrial water 
coolers and mechanical refrigeration. 
Various types of casters were shown 
by Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co., 


Saginaw, Mich.; Service Caster & 
Truck Co., Albion, Mich.; Nutting 
Truck Co., Faribault, Minn.; Fault- 


less Caster Co., Evansville, Ind.; and 
several others. 

Clark Trucktractor Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., displayed some new designs 
in’ light trucks. Various types of ma 
terials handling equipment were shown 
by Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., Mechanical Han- 
dling Systems Inc., Detroit; Matthews 
Conveyor Co., Ellwood City, Pa; 
Reading Chain & Block Co., Reading, 
Pa.; West Bend Equipment Corp., 
West Bend, Wis.; and several others. 
Heavier self-unloading trucks were 
shown by International Harvester Co., 
Chicago. and Hughes-Keenan Co., 
Mansfield, O. Acme Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, had in its booth strapping tools, 
and strapping equipment for reinforc- 
ing shipments, and showed models of 
effective loading on railroad cars. 

One of the interesting features of 
the management, production and con- 
trol sections was the booth of the 


Temperator Co., Chicago, with me- 
chanical means of administering a 
production system, with collection of 
cost data, through an automatic switch- 
board, dispatcher and signal lights. 
Tablet & Ticker Co., Chicago, showed 
progress and daily inventory charts, 
and contro: equipment was displayed 
by the Automatic File & Index Co., 
Chicago. Bigelow, Kent, Willard & 
Co., Boston, displayed methods of 
market analysis, merchandising and in- 
dustrial research. 

Other exhibitors included Jervis B. 
Webb Co., Detroit; Western Bear- 
ings Co., Chicago; Acorn Iron & Wire 
Works, Chicago; All-Steel-Equip Co., 


Aurora, Ill.; American Pulley Co 
Philadelphia; Williams Tool Corp., 
Erie, Pa.; Whitehead & Kales Co., 


Detroit; Standard Pressed Steel Co., 
Jenkintown, Pa.; Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Co., Chicago; Economy Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago; Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit; Northwest Engineering Co., 
Green Bay, Wis.; Invincible Metal 
Furniture Co., Manitowoc, Wis.; Sarco 
Co. Inc., New York; Shepard-Niles 
Crane & Hoist Corp., Montour Falls, 
N. Y.; Powell Pressed Steel Co., Hub- 
bard, O.; Combustioneer Inc., Chica- 
go; Cleveland Electric Tramrail Co., 
Wickliffe, O.; Chicago Pulley & Shaft- 
ing Co., Chicago; Frank D. Chase Inc., 
Chicago; Barrett-Cravens Co., Chica- 
go; Automatic Sprinkler Corp. of 
America, Cleveland; Bar’ er-Greene 
Co., Aurora, fll; American Pulley 
Co., Philadelphia; and American En- 
gineering Co., Philadelphia. 


Development Is Portrayed 


The exhibit also included an un- 
usual feature to show the origin and 
development of the transportation in- 
dustry. The collections were assem- 
bled by the Museum of Science and 
Industry, and these will form a part 
of the permanent exhibits of the Julius 
Rosenwald industrial museum, Chica- 
go. The women’s bureau of the 
United States department of labor 
presented health and first-aid — pro- 
grams of industrial establishments. 
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Obsolete Tools Retard Organizing 


for Permanent Prosperity 


Use of Antiquated Machine Tools Shows That Management Is Not Prop- 
erly Adjusted to the Philosophy of the Machine Age 


By € F. DuBrul 


General Manager, National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


HE large number of obsolete 

I machines of all kinds, still in 

use throughout American in- 
dustry, has an important bearing on 
the general subject of this National 
Management congress—“Organizing 
for Permanent Prosperity.” It also 
has an important bearing on the sub- 
ject of this session—Readjustments 
of the Machine Age.” 

Obsolete machines in many shops 
are evident that many managements 
have not organized their own plants 
for permanent prosperity. There is 
no prosperity for those who continue 
production with. machines which be- 
long on the scrap heap. Using such 
machines shows managements whose 
minds are not “properly adjusted to 
the philosophy of the machine age. 


Seek to Save Manpower 


It seems to me that the philosophy 
of the machine age is expressed in 
the few words “Save the Man and 
Spend the Machine.” It is absolutely 
logical to say that the manager 
whose shop contains a single obsolete 
machine is not fully applying that 
philosophy. 

Obsolete machines in a shop clearly 
signals obsolete brains in some execu- 
tive’s head. Every obsolete machine 
indicates partial adherence to the con- 
trary, outworn, obsolete philosophy, 
which says “Save the Machine and 
Spend the Man.” Every obsolete ma- 
chine kept at work is a clear sign 
that some manager’s obsolete mind 
needs readjustment to the better work- 
ing, the newer principle of the ma- 
chine age, which is, “Save the Man, 
Spend the Machine.” 

Without machinery, man can at best 
dig but a poor living out of even a 
rich soil. With machinery today men 
of comparatively very modest incomes 
have many things that were impossible 
even of conception in the handicraft 
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Man-Made Conditions 
Can Be Man-Changed 


LUCTUATING conditions of op- 

eration are due to defective or- 
ganization, defective knowledge of 
facts and defective application of 
knowledge, according to E. F. DuBrul, 
general manager, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ association, Cincinnati. 
He believes, therefore, that since these 
conditions are man-made, they can be 
man-changed, by better organization, 
better knowledge and better applica- 
tion of knowledge. The accompanying 
article is a portion of a paper pre- 
sented by Mr. DuBrul before the 
National Management congress in 
Chicago, March 5 on the subject of 
“Adjustments to the Machine Age.” 
Although the session at which the 
paper was read was on the topic of 
“Readjustments of the Machine Age,” 
he pointed out that many things never 
were in adjustment, consequently they 
need adjustment rather than read- 
justment. 


era. Machinery has raised the stand- 
ards of life of millions of American 
workmen to levels of comfort un- 
dreamed of by kings and potentates 
of the handicraft age. 


The American workman’s bath tub, 
his sanitary plumbing, his electric 
light, his heating furnace, his refriger- 
ating machine, his gas stove, his 
washing machine, his vacuum cleaner, 
make his bungalow more liveable than 
were kings’ palaces at the end of the 
American revolution, only 150 years 
ago. His radio and phonograph bring 
to him music that even kings could 
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not listen to in those days. His auto- 
mobile takes him and his family to 
scenes of wonder and beauty that no 
king could ever see at that time. 

Besides giving many American 
workmen these things, machinery has 
given them time in which to enjoy 
the things they can buy. It has cut 
down the hours of his day’s work, and 
it has given him the five and half 
day week. It seems probable that 
if business were better organized for 
permanent prosperity, we could easily 
have the five-day week steadily right 
now. In oscillating between booms 
and slumps, as we have been doing 
for so many cycles, many industries 
do not average five days per week 
operation over the cycle. 


Blast Furnaces Below Capacity 


Col. Leonard Ayres, vice president, 
Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, has 
shown clearly that over a period of 
years the production of the blast fur- 
naces of the country average only 
60 per cent of their capacity. When 
they run, they must run full blast, 
and when they can’t sell all their prod- 
ucts they must shut down completely. 
A blast furnace stack can’t run on 
short shift or partial production. It’s 
either full-go or no-go. 

This condition must also rule for 
most of the men employed around the 
furnace. If industry in general were 
better organized for permanent pros- 
perity, there would not be such wide 
fluctuation in pig iron demand. The 
total capacity could be smaller than 
it is now, and yet the same amount 
of iron would be made by steadier 
operation. 

The same sort of condition prevails 
in many industries. The present 
fluctuating condition of operation is 
due to defective organization, defec- 
tive knowledge of actual facts, defec- 
tive application of the knowledge -we 
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have. Being a man-made condition it 
can be man-changed, by better organ- 
ization, better knowledge and better 
application of knowledge. 


Steady Operation Is Needed 


Steadier operation would be much 
better not only for business but for 
the workmen who are now subject to 
the vicissitudes of the business cycle, 
working overtime at the peak of a 
boom and being thrown out of em- 
ployment when the slump comes on. 
The word “rationalization” now is be- 
ing used in all languages, to express 
what Frederick W. Taylor first called 
scientific management. Business man- 
agement can be rationalized to a far 
greater degree than has been done 
so far. 


I, for one, cannot refrain from say- 
ing that it is the duty of management 
to work hard at this job of rational- 


than to keep on producing surplus 
wheat. 

As a social organism, we do not 
work to produce goods, as such. We 
work to produce satisfactions of human 
wants, some of which are satisfied 
by the use of physical goods, others 
by having human services rendered 
to us. We certainly need time to 
consume the goods, or enjoy the satis- 
factions which we have made avail- 
able. An automobile does little good 
to a man who has no time to ride 
in it. A radio is of no use to a man 
who has no time to listen to it. The 
more time that the more of us get to 
consume things, the’ greater demand 
we will create for many products of 
the machine age. 

Now, since all industries are inter- 
dependent, it works to the benefit of 
all of them if our workmen are given 
more time to enjoy the total product 





















































Refractory-lined blowpipe for transmitting hot blast into furnace 


ization. It is a social duty imposed 
on management which is entrusted 
with a triple stewardship; triple re- 
sponsibility to the workers employed 
by their industry, to the stock holders 
who own their industry, and to the 
social system which makes their in- 
dustry possible. 


As we go farther and faster with 
this machine age, we become able to 
produce more and more of the things 
we want, with less and less human 
effort. Therefore, rationalization is 
not confined to securing steadier op- 
eration of the industries we have. It 
involves also the producing of the 
needed amount of product with less 
human effort, or conversely, more 
product with the same effort, per 
hour. But consumption is just as im- 
portant as production in the eco- 
nomic scheme. Industry must have 
customers or it cannot continue pro- 
duction. When the farmers produce 
more wheat than the world can use, 
there is not much sense in their con- 
tinuing production of wheat that would 
merely go to waste. Unless he can 
put in his time producing something 
else, the farmer had better go fishing 


which we all make. Therefore, we 
should organize our forces to produce 
this product, with a shorter working 
week per man. 


English Leader Cuts Shifts 


Lord Leverhulm, the great English 
soap manufacturer, has been working 
his plants with four shifts of six 
hours each, per day, and five days 
per week. This means 120 hours per 
week of plant operating time. He has 
long claimed that his net cost was 
lowered by this system, below the 
costs of a three-shift 8-hour day 
system or a two-shift 12-hour day 
system. Advance in machine design 
and in production management made 
this possible. 

Conscious study and effort of other 
managers will do the same thing. 
All we need do is to follow out to 
the full the true philosophy of this 


machine age. We need only re- 
adjust managerial winds to that 
philosophy, which says “Save the 


Man, Spend the Machine.” 








Freight cars on order Feb. 1 totaled 
33,924. 


Blast Furnace Blowpipe 
Given Insulation 


Blowpipes for transmitting heated, 
air through the hot blast system and 
tuyeres into the lower part of a blast 
furnace usually are made of cast iron 
and are tapered slightly: Both ends 
are turned to a ball joint, the front 
end fitting into the butt end of the 
tuyere and the rear end into the 
tuyere stock elbow or gooseneck. 


The blowpipe, shown in the ac- 
companying illustration and recently 
patented by H. A. Brassert & Co., 
Chicago, differs from the usual style 
blowpipe in that it is insulated. The 
lining is a highly refractory electrical- 
ly-fused alumina brick around which 
the metal is cast. Ball joints are pro- 
vided at both ends the same as with 
the ordinary type blowpipe. 

The mains through which heated 
blast is conveyed from the hot blast 
stoves to the furnace, the bustlepipe 
which encircles the furnace near the 
mantle, and, the tuyere stock elbow 
through which the hot blast is led to 
the blowpipe all are lined with re- 
fractory brick. By insulating the blow- 
pipe, therefore, a considerable portion 
of the heat that otherwise would be 
lost by radiation, is conserved. The 
lining also prevents warpage, thus 
prolonging indefinitely the period in 
which the blowpipe is kept in service. 

In the event of a furnace kick-back 
there is little danger of the molten 
metal burning through the blowpipe 
or of freezing quickly. Coke or slag 
expelled from the furnace into the 
blowpipe is dislodged easily with a 
sharp pointed bar inserted through the 
cap on the tuyere stock elbow. More- 
over, bursting of the blowpipe is re- 
mote, thus affording protection to the 
furnace crew. 


Steel Contractors Plan 
Code Enforcement 


The structural trade practice code 
prepared by the trade practice con- 
reference at Biloxi, Miss., last Novem- 
ber, and recently approved by the 
federal trade commission has been 
printed in booklet form by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction. 
The text of this code was published 
in IRON TRADE REVIEW Feb. 20 on 
page 52. The booklet, titled “Trade 
Practice Rules for Steel Construc- 
tors,” notes that the trade commission 
has decreed that Group 1 rules are 
covered by statute. Regulations given 
in Group 2 as adopted at the confer- 
ence will be binding only to those 
constructors who announced their in- 
tention of supporting them. 
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“Magnified and shaped in steel 
here is the final energy, the see 


that fertilizes space.’ 
—MacKnight Black 








Welding Rod for Use in Welding Blowpipe Light 











































i Carbon Arc Welding and Compact Unit 

} Fusion Welding Corp., 103rd_ nyo, 64—Welding blowpipe employing Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 

: <p> street and Torrence avenue, low-pressure injector principle <p East Forty-second _ street, 

i No.63 Chicago, has developed a No 64 New York, is placing on the 
new type of fluxed welding influence of the flux coating which . market a new _ blowpipe, 

















rod to be used in carbon arc welding. causes the are to pull from the hot- type W-17, employing the same low- 
: The rod, Weldite C No. 6, is said to test part of the weld puddle rather pressure injector principles of other 
; be particularly adaptable to the weld- than jumping to the colder edges as is blowpipes made by the company, but 
| ing of mild steel plate and castings. often the case with the carbon are being of a full-sized design, large 
Welding speed has been increased sub- process, has brought about the higher enough for any welding job and so 
stantially and the deposit is claimed welding speeds. Heavy section weld- constructed that it may be used for the 
to be strong and ductile and more ing, vail joint welding and foundry finest welding craftmanship. The tip 
readily machinable than deposits made work are three applications where the and welding head are of one-piece con- 
with the usual filler rod. The ease new welding rod has been found to be struction, being combined in a long 
: of manipulating the arc, due to the especially suitable. slender stem of the goose-neck type, 
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| Tron Trade Review’s Calendar of New Equipment 















































Date 
{tem Comment Builder No. Described Page 
TRIE, Scisibceissdntiennenoee Inclinable; bodies made up of welded steel plate.............. La Salle Machine Works...................... 42 Feb. 20 59 
Controllers .......c.ccccecsssereseres Magnetic controllers for steel mil] auxiliaries ; redesigned.. General Electric Co. .........ccssccseeseeseeoes 43 Feb. 20 59 
Scale Automatic; for weighing material on conveyor belt..........+ John Chatillon & Sons...........cccee 44 Feb. 20 60 
Milling machine................ Also boring and drilling ; flexible controll............cc:sccssscecssees Consolidated Machine Tool Corp...... 45 Feb. 20 60 
Forming machines............ Two types, varying in size, for roll forming strip metal..McKinney Tool & Mfg. Co. 2.1... 46 Feb. 20 61 
Motor-generator ...... .... Assembled and welded to welded steel plate base.................. Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. 47 Feb. 20 61 
IR BIE sinacontinsieicnrines Of manganese steel; for conveyor Chain................cccsecseeseeeseee American Manganese Steel Co. ........ 48 Feb. 20 62 
Drive For bucket elevator; speed reducer and roller chain........ H. W. Caldwell ~— Co. 49 Feb. 20 62 
Oe Speer mae Plain and ratchet types; for pipe threading work Borden Co. ....c.ccceees ssenah 50 Feb. 20 62 
Grinder Small high speed air grinder; weight 12 ounces........ .... Madison-Kipp Corp PERS ae VE ees 51 Feb. 27 74 
Welding machine ............. 100-ampere; gas, electric or belt drive.............c.ccccesseeeeeseeeeeees Wilson Welder ri Metals Cipreccansness 52 Feb. 27 74 
NN. ihidcsticvsesnastjscosocouenesnes Totally enclosed, fan-cooled squirrel cage induction motor..Century Electric Co..........ccccccsceeseeee 53 Feb. 27 14 
PRROOR cemdiicsinrionced ...Welded assembly; heavy-duty type; all-steel.............sces La Salle Machine Works.................. 54 Feb. 27 75 
Bearings ............ ose Ball bearings for airplane control systems...........cceerere Fafnir Bearing Co. 55 Feb. 27 165 
Handnibbler For outside and inside nibbling, shearing, cutting.........National Machine Tool Co...........0+0« 56 March 6 133 
Press Self-contained hydraulic type; adjustable stroke.........0 «ow Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co.......sss00 ow” OF March 6 133 
Welding r0d.........ccsssseveee .Oeveloped for welding steel pipe; self-fluxing, deoxidizing..Oxweld Acetylene Co.........ssssssesesees 58 March 6 184 
CME iscascsinstvibcceicnoctn Flexible coupling with floating center membef............-s+0« -American Flexible Coupling Co........ 59 March 6 134 
Shaper attachment........... Double cutting head ; used in cutting splimes..........cscsreeeee TE FIIs MOGG.  Seiscreccacicnenectiasatesccencove 60 March 6 134 
pO REE, ..Frequency meters of indicating type Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.... 61 March 6 134 
Pouring device.. .»Handles 1000-pound ladles; all-steel construction...... +Modern Pouring Device Co.......... 62 March 6 135 
Welding rod . For use in welding mild steel plate and castings -Fusion Welding Corp.... 63 March 13 65 
Blowpipe Full-size type for wide variety of welding work....... -Oxweld Acetylene Co. ......... 64 March 13 65 
Lathes Precision lathes for cutting metric standard threads. South ,Bend Lathe Works..... ase. 7 March 13 66 
I Go piecdeticnececeastansones Four-wheel, caster-steer type; for mill service.............00+ Maren FET. Ok cccccecssaccecicscscecescoss 66 March 13 66 
Lathe Two-speed polishing lathe; bench or pedestal mounting....Schauer Machine Co. ...,......cssseereseerers 67 March 13 66 
Speed reducers................+. Right-angle type; horizontal or vertical............:c0ccssseereerreseee D. O. James Mig. CO. cercrcccsccecroccsrseees 68 March 13 67 
Welding machine ............... For production work; 15 to 90 welds per minute................ Taylor-Winfield Corp. ......ccccssseseseseees 69 March 13 67 
Hammer Heavy-duty motor driven air hammer for forging work....Nazel Engineering & Machine Co. .. 70 March 13 68 
Clutch ...... Shrome-nickel steel used in wearing parts.........cccccsees Carlyle Johnson Machine Co. ........... 71 March 13 68 
Loader Automatic loader for skip hoist buckets.............ccccceseecesees SRI. EI. acissicahccnchateniincsccdigntncincte 72 March 13 68 
Wrenches Set of socket wrenches in steel case; for mechanics........ Blackhawk Mfg. Co. w..ccecccccesscecessneeees 73 March 13 68 
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as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. The injector is located at 
the base or handle end of the stem. 
Each welding head has its own nut for 
attaching it to the handle of the blow- 
pipe. This nut has been constructed 
so that it extends beyond the injector 
when the welding head is detached 
from the blowpipe and serves to pro- 
tect the injector from damage due to 
careless handling. A fine pitch thread 
makes possible the tightening or loos- 
ening of the nut without the aid of 
a wrench. The handle of the blowpipe 
is made of a special brass tubing hav- 
ing longitudinal ribs. Valve wheels 
are of a new design and are located 
so as to be readily accessible yet out 
of the way during welding operations. 
The blowpipe is light and compact, 
and with a No. 4 welding head weighs 
but 24 ounces. 


Metric Standard Threads 
Cut by Lathes 


South Bend Lathe Works, 
ap 409 East Madison street, 
No. 65 South Bend, Ind., has an- 

nounced a complete line of 
metric system precision lathes suit- 
able for cutting a wide range of In- 
ternational and French metric stand- 
ard threads, from 0.5 to 8.0 milli- 
meters pitch. These machines, one 
of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, correspond in every 
way with the regular line of back- 
geared screw cutting engine lathes 

















No. 66—Frames of these steel mill trailers are one-piece gray iron castings 


made by this manufacturer, and are 


made in 9-inch (235-millimeter) to 
18-inch (470-millimeter) sizes in a 
wide variety of styles. The lathes 


are equipped with metric thread pre- 
cision lead screws, a metric gear box 
and a metric thread spindle nose. 
Cross feed and compound rest screws 
are furnished with micrometer collars 
graduated for regulating depth of 
cut by hundredths of a _ millimeter. 
Appearance of the new machines re- 
sembles that of the regular line except 
for changes made in the gear box and 
headstock gear guard. Incidentally, 
movement of the quick-change gear 
lever is opposite to that on the Eng- 
lish system lathes. 

Like the corresponding English sys- 

















No. 65—Precision lathe assembly for cutting metric standard threads 


tem lathes the new machines are 
recommended by the manufacturer for 
making precision master taps, thread 
gages, dies and fixtures and for all 
machine work requiring accuracy, in 
the toolroom, manufacturing plant, 
engineering laboratory and_ repair 
shop. 


Trailer Built To Carry 
Hot Steel Strips 





Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
“p> has placed on the market 
No. 66 a trailer especially made 

for heavy-duty steel mill 
service. This trailer is designed partic- 
ularly for handling hot steel strips 
and plate. The frame is a one piece 
gray iron casting built to withstand 
extreme heat with a minimum of 
warping and distortion. It is a caster- 
steer vehicle, 3 feet wide by 10 feet 
long, and has a capacity of 10 tons. 
The accompanying illustration shows 
this trailer in operation in a large 
eastern steel plant, transporting coil 
springs and hauled by an electric trac- 
tor built by the same manufacturer. 











Simplicity Is Keynote of 
Lathe Design 


Schauer Machine Co., 905 
<p> Broadway, Cincinnati, is in- 
No. 67 troducing a _ small speed 

lathe of compact and simple 
design for polishing and finishing 
small parts. Construction embodies a 
two-speed, totally-enclosed, dustproof 
motor; automatic brake; ball bearings; 
an extension in the motor spindle to 
take extra long rod stock, and a 4-inch 
chuck. High or low speeds are 
selected by means of a speed control 
switch in the motor base, shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Either 
speed, as desired, is determined by 
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the position of the switch. The cur- 
rent is cut in by a slight backward 
push on a handlever, and is cut off 
and the brake applied automatically 
and simultaneously by a forward 
movement of the lever. The brake 
operates smoothly and stops the motor 
in 8 seconds when running at high 
speed, and in 1% seconds at low 
speed. Means are provided for regu- 
lating the brake pressure and for ad- 
justing to compensate for wear of the 
brake shoe. 


Two Speeds Available 


The motor is a %-horsepower type, 
two speeds providing 2700 and 1350 
revolutions per minute respectively 
on direct current; and 3400 and 1700 
revolutions per minute on alternating 
current. A hollow spindie within the 
motor permits insertion of a 1-inch 

















No. 67—Two-speed polishing lathe 


rod or tube stock 9 inches long from 
the face of the chuck, thus making it 
possible to finish or polish 12 to 16- 
inch rods without the need for an 
end support. The lathe is equipped 
regularly with a three-jaw universal 
chuck, chucking up to 4 inches. Double- 
row ball bearings, dustproof and op- 
erating in grease, are provided on 
both chuck and rear end of the 
spindle. The lathe can be supplied 
for bench mounting or with a pedestal 
for floor mounting. 


Control Range Features 


New Speed Reducers 


D. O. James Mfg. Co., 
<p> Chicago, has designed a new 
No 68 type of right-angle speed 

“ reducer consisting of spiral 
bevel gears mounted on tapered roller 
bearings. This new design includes 
both horizontal and vertical types with 
slow speed shaft extended either up- 
ward or downward so that the action 
may be applied in the direction most 


convenient. Ratings range from % 
horsepower to 100 horsepower with 














ratios 1:1 to 6:1. 
are obtained by the combination of 
the spiral bevel gear and planetary 
spur gears with ratios 8:1 to 1600:1. 
The gear teeth and bearings are lubri- 
cated by means of the splash system. 


Larger reductions 


An accompanying illustration shows 
one of the horizontal-type reducers, 
with cover removed. 


Welding Machine Covers 
Small Floor Space 





Taylor-Winfield Corp., War- 
<qp> ren, O., has announced the 
No. 69 development of-a new model 

welding machine capable of 
high production. The unit, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, occupies 
a floor space of 25 x 45 inches and 
is 74% inches high. Weight of the 
machine is 3100 pounds and welding 
capacity on slow speed is two pieces 
of %-inch stock, with the large-size 
transformer and the 18-inch throat 
depth. On projection welding the ma- 
chine is capable of welding five pro- 
jections in an area of 7 square inches 
on %-inch stock or lighter. Trans- 
former capacity of the machine is 40 
to 80 kilovolt-amperes on 60-cycle 
current. One of the unusual features 
of the machine is the four-speed con- 
stant torque motor which is controlled 
through a handwheel, producing a 
range of from 15 to 90 welds per 
minute, 











Water Cooling System Used 


The head is actuated by a cam 
through toggle action and moves in 
slides 15 inches in length, provided 
with take-up gibs for alignment and 
wear. A visible waterflow connection 
is in full view of the operator at 
all times, both transformers and point 
holders being connected to the water 




















No. 69—Production welding machine 


cooling system. The lower arm has 
an adjustment up and down of 6% 
inches and is moved by loosening four 
screws on the face of the front knee 
and turning the adjusting nut at the 
bottom of the pedestal on the front 
of the machine. A variation in throat 
depths is possible, standard depths be- 
ing 12, 18 and 24 inches but by using 
special overhang arms it is possible 
to reach 30 inches on lighter gage 
stock. 

The flexible armored cable seen at 
the bottom of the illustration leads 
to a trip switch which may be moved 
about on the floor to the most con- 
venient working position. The clutch 
and transmission are operated mag- 











No. 68 — Horizontal - type 
right-angle drive speed re- 
ducer with cover removed 
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netically and are totally enclosed in 
the housing of the machine and run 
continuously in oil. 


Heavy-Duty Air Hammer 
Works Large Sheets 


Nazel Engineering & Ma- 
<p chine Co., Philadelphia, has 
No.70 added a special heavy-duty 

hammer to its line of self- 
contained motor-driven air hammers. 
This hammer, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, will work mild steel up 
to 10 inches square. The ram has a 32- 
inch stroke, and there is a space of 
30 inches from the center of the ram 
to the housing. The ram is a hollow 
bored forging of the plugless type, 
sliding in a long ram guide, insuring 
rigidity of the blow. The base plate 
is cast in one piece and is secured to 
the cylinder frame by means of four 
weldless rings shrunk on bosses form- 
ing a part of the housing and base 
of the hammer. 














Anvil Block Weighs 10', Tons 


The anvil block is made of a special 
mixture of gray iron and rests inde- 
pendently on the foundation. Its 
weight is 21,000 pounds. The hammer 
is equipped with automatic force-feed 
lubrication, belted motor drive, and 
has a noiseless exhaust into the ham- 
mer frame. Because of the diagonal 
forging position, the dies are acces- 
sible on all sides and long bars may 





No. 71—Section view of new clutch 


be worked in either direction across 


the anvil. 


Chrome-Nickel Steel Is 
Used in Clutch Parts 


Carlyle Johnson Machine 
<p> Co., Manchester, Conn., has 
No. 71 placed on the market a new 

and improved clutch design 
making use of alloy steels for several 
parts subject to wear and_ stress. 
Chrome-nickel steel clutch fingers or 
clutch levers are provided to avoid 
excess wearing, slipping or faulty 
catching. The clutch also has been 
improved by installing a method of 
locking the adjusting screw, an ar- 
rangement which insures the adjust- 
ment® on any clutch remaining where 
it was originally set. Tool steel ad- 
justing blocks have been replaced by 
chrome-nickel steel blocks, reducing 
the breakage hazard. A high-pressure 
system of lubrication has been in- 
corporated in the design. Grease is 
forced to the interior and continuously 





























No. 70—The ram of this heavy-duty air hammer has a stroke of 32 inches 
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lubricates all parts. The accompany- 
ing illustration shows the clutch, par- 
tially sectioned away to reveal the 
interior. 


Loader for Skip Hoists 


Is Automatic 


Link-Belt Co., 910 South 
<qp> Michigan avenue, Chicago, 
No. 72) 22nounces the addition of a 

new type of automatic loader 
to its line of automatic loaders for the 
loading of skip hoist buckets with 
coal, coke, ashes, stone, etc. The new 
loader is known as the full-bucket 
control type and is equipped with a 
simple attachment which consists of 
a swinging plate so arranged that 
unless material is flowing through the 
chute in sufficient depth to maintain 
electrical contact, the skip hoist will 
not operate. In other words, suffi- 
cient materjal must be in the hopper 
to completely fill the bucket. When 
the bucket reaches the loading position 
the full-bucket control type loader per- 
mits the material to flow from the 
hopper until the bucket is full, when 
the mechanism instantly causes the 
bucket to be hoisted, thereby moving 
the loader into the closed position, 
where it remains as the bucket con- 
tinues to travel to the emptying point. 
The bucket returns automatically 
after emptying and continues to load 
and empty automatically as long as 
material is on hand to fill it. 


New Socket Wrench Set 


Contains 70 Tools 


Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Mil- 
“p> waukee, is announcing a new 
No 73 chest of socket wrenches for 

j master mechanics. The set 
contains 70 tools, five complete sets in 
one, including socket wrenches in sizes 
from 3/16-inch to 1%-inch double 
hexagon, essential square sockets, 
special attachments, and _ standard 
handles among which are the new 
hinged and obstruction offsets. Four 
short box-type wrenches complete the 
assortment. Wherever necessary, the 
socket wrenches are provided with a 
special lock-on feature which the 
manufacturer has designed. 

The tools are enclosed in a heavy- 
gage steel case, 23 inches long, 11 
inches wide and 8% inches deep. A 
front drop with raised sides all around 
acts as a tray for tools and small 
parts while on the job. Ball bearing 
rollers spot welded to the bottom, com- 
fortable grips, a removable tray and a 
strong personal lock complete the case. 
The entire unit is of chrome-vanadium 
steel, chromium plated to a_ bright 
finish. 
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Scrap Trade Urges Co-Operation 


Institute’s Second Convention, at Chicago, Would Link All Interests—Honor 


Award Created—Segregation of Alloy Scrap at Source Sought 


at its second annual meeting at 

Chicago, March 4-6, adopted re- 
solutions expressing disapproval of 
any departure from open competitive 
bidding and fair awards in the market- 
ing of railroad scrap, creating an an- 
nual award to the person performing 
the most notable service to advance 
the interests of the industry, and au- 
thorizing the institute to co-operate 
with the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents to segregate alloy 
steel scrap at the point of production. 


[eas of Scrap Iron and Steel 


Adopts Six Resolutions 


The institute also adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

To inaugurate a survey of the 
amount of scrap handled by dea- 
lers and brokers as a supplement 
to the survey of scrap consump- 





tion and production being carried 
on by the institute. 

To study and promulgate, with 
the help of dealers, producers and 
consumers, proper specifications 
for the sorting of scrap. 

To co-operate with the national 
automobile chamber of commerce 
in plans to scrap 400,000 old auto- 
mobiles. 

To make time the essence in a 
contract to deliver scrap entered 
on between brokers and dealers. 

To appoint a field investigator 
to look into complaints against the 
code of ethics of the institute. 

To compile accident records and 
study insurance compensation 
rates. 

Benjamin Schwartz, director-general 
of the institute, in his annual report 
stressed the necessity for co-operation 


between scrap dealers and consumers. 
He urged the necessity of mergers in 
the industry and co-operation between 
brokers and dealers to eliminate losses 
which the scrap industry has sustained 
as the result of a drive for volume 
without regard to the rights of com- 
petitors and to profits. 


Defines Industry’s Relations 


In referring to the recent announce- 
ment by Charles M. Schwab, president 
of the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute, that a committee of the board of 
directors of the institute would be ap- 
pointed to meet with the committee of 
the scrap institute, Mr. Schwartz de- 
clared: 

“There are fundamental rights and 
privileges involved in the relations be- 
tween the scrap iron industry and the 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, 
O., who was elected president of 
the institute is 46, and has been as- 
sociated with the Schonthal company 
since 1905. He was elected secretary 
and treasurer of the company in 1920, 
so continuing until recently when he 
was made president and treasurer. 
The following officers also were 
elected: First vice president, George B. 
Doane, of the Perry, Buxton, Doane 
Co., Boston; second vice president, 
Frank Parker, of Briggs & Turivas, 
Blue Island, Ill.; third vice president, 
Michael V. Bonomo, of L. Scheavone 
& Bonomo Co., Jersey City, N. J.; 
fourth vice president, William M. Hilb, 
of Hilb & Bauer, Cincinnati; fifth vice 
president, Ben Cohen, of Louis Cohen 
& Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; secretary, 
Herman D. Mockowitz, of Samuel & 
Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y.; treasurer, 
Thomas F. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The members of the executive com- 
mittee, in addition to the officers, in- 
clude: J. V. S. Bishop, of Bishop & 
Co., Philadelphia; I. Wilkoff, of the 


G Seren N. SUMMER, of the 


s 


SAMUEL N. SUMMER 


Elected president of the Institute of Scrap Iron 
and Steel Inc. He is president and treasurer, 
Joseph Schonthal Co., Columbus, O. 
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Wilkoff Co., Youngstown, O.; Morris 
Speer, of the Rotter-Speer Co., Cleve- 
land; Phil Frieder, of the David J. 
Joseph Co., Youngstown, O.; I. W. 
Solomon, Pittsburgh; Darwin Luntz, 
of the Luntz Iron & Steel Co., Canton, 
O.; and Allen R. Hoffer, of the Allen 
R. Hoffer Co., Philadelphia. 

The board of directors elected at 
the annual meeting consist of the offi- 
cers, the members of the -executive 
committee and the following: Israel 
Citron, of the Citron-Byer Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Harry Ehrlich, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Jack R. Forcheimer, St. 
Louis; David Strauss, of the Conti- 
nental Iron & Steel Co., New York; 
Charles Dreifus, of the Charles Dreifus 
Co., Pittsburgh; Walter Erman, of the 
Erman-Howell Co., Chicago; W. J. 
Ross, of the Hyman-Michaels Co., Chi- 
cago; Charles Bock, of M. Bock & Son, 
Buffalo; Alex Luria, of Luria Bros. 
& Co., Reading, Pa.; B. P. Williams, 
of Hickman-Williams & Co., St. Louis; 
and Harry Roblin, of the Buffalo 
Housewrecking & Salvage Co., Buf- 
falo. 
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Material Holdups Reveal Low Auto Rate Into April 


* 


Eights cece aa Nee Fond Has See Te Line 


DETROIT, March 11 


HATEVER hopes remained 

W for expansion of automobile 

production in the last half 
of March have been abandoned in the 
past few days, and the industry ap- 
parently will do well to continue cur- 
rent operating rates through the 
month, 

Ford still is working upward slowly, 
and a few makers of high-price cars 
are operating satisfactorily. But 
Chevrolet has scaled down its parts 
requirements for the remainder of the 
month 25 per cent, and most manu- 
facturers in the medium-price field are 
barely able to hold their late Febru- 
ary schedule. 

The dealer, of course, is the bottle 
neck. Behind him is a heavy inventory 
of used cars and a large surplus of 
unsold last year’s models, either in his 
warehouse or at the factory.Before him 
is a public affected either by restrict- 
ed buying power or the present mass 
psychology of prudence. 

Sentiment in Detroit accordingly has 
undergone marked depression in the 
past week. There is less of the de- 
spair of last November and December, 
after stocks had crashed, than of res- 
ignation to a mediocre situation. 

* * * 

HE automotive picture is clearest 

in perspective. In January came a 
reaction from the extreme low of 
December, new models and dealers’ 
stock requirements providing momen- 
tum into the middle of February. Then 
came a lull, not wholly unexpected. 

There was, however, general ex- 
pectation that in March retai] sales 


would begin opening up, especially in 
the South, and that dealers’ orders 
would quicken the assembly lines. Con- 
sequently, specifications for materials 
for March delivery, issued in Febru- 
ary, began to broaden and sentiment 
rose proportionately. 

Then, a fortnight ago, hopes for 
March began to wane. Dealers were 
not moving the new models rapidly 
and did not appraise the March mar- 
ket as sufficiently attractive to war- 
rant further commitments. Some hold- 
ups of material resulted. Now, with 
a third of March gone and retail sales 
still slow, practically all of the ex- 
panded specifications for March have 
been suspended. 

* cd * 

T IS important to note that what 

has been cancelled is the hope en- 
tertained for late March and early 
April. Current production, for all 
its spottiness, is proceeding at the 
rate of 340,000 to 350,000 units for 
the month. It seems inevitable that 
even the slightest rise in retail de- 
mand wil] entail higher factory sched- 
ules, possibly beginning in mid-April 

What causes most of the pessimism 
is the comparison with 1929, the ban- 
ner production year. Automobile plant 
facilities, Detroit’s labor supply, the 
appetite of most material suppliers, 
all are geared up to an annual pace 
of 5,400,000 units. Blot out 1929 and 
the present situation is little different 
than 1928 and 1927 save for attenu- 
ated expectation for a spring rise. 

The optimists, of which there are 
few, point to the fact that January 
output of cars and trucks was 273,089, 


compared with 231,728 in 1928 and 
238,927 in 1927. February output is 
estimated by the national automobile 
chamber of commerce at 358,300 units, 
but the chamber invariably is strong 
in its estimates, and 335,000 now ap- 
pears a conservative figure. In Febru- 
ary, 1928, production was 323,796 
units and in 7 it was 304,763. 
March, now a third gone, promises 
to be a 350,000-car month, against 
413,314 in 1928 and 394,443 in 1927. 


* * 


ORD, who made 100,000 units in 

January and 140,000 in February, 
including foreign, is plugging along 
at 6250 a day, 5 days a week. It is 
stated by Edsel Ford that March pro- 
duction will average 7750 daily, but 
this is believed by some to be an 
outside estimate. 

Chevrolet has been at a 4000-daily 
rate, on a 5-day week, but the 25 
per cent curtailment of parts orders 
is expected to reduce this rate con- 
siderably this week. Daily schedules 
of other makers on a 5-day week are: 
Buick 450, Chrysler-Plymouth 400, De- 
Soto 250, Graham 200, Hudson-Essex 
900, Hupp 75, Lincoln 20, Olds 350, 
Oakland-Pontiac 600, Willys-Overland 
500. On a 5%-day week basis Reo is 
turning out 125 daily, Packard 120 
and Dodge 600. Cadillac and LaSalle, 
at 4 days a week, are at 25 and 50 
a day, respectively. Of the principal 
producers out of the Detroit district, 
Nash and Studebaker are averaging 
350 a day, 5 days a week. 

Comparisons with production rates 
of a year ago emphasize the marked 
decline in demand for material. Chev- 
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rolet is now operating about 85 
per cent of the beginning of last 
March, Ford 75, Hudson 50, Willys- 
Overland 30, Buick 70, Olds 65, Hupp 
30 and Oakland-Pontiac 45. Because 
the Chrysler group was in the dol- 
drums a year ago its comparison is 
the better now. Chrysler-Plymouth 
rates equal those of last March, while 
the DeSoto rate is 80 and the Dodge 


rate 85 per cent. 
te 


PINION is rather widespread that 

soon after April 1 an insight into 
the production situation up to the fall 
months should be gained. It is also now 
generally believed that the second 
quarter will be disappointing, from 
the standpoint of the hopes engendered 
by the January comeback. 

Meanwhile, the competitive situation 
will have tightened. Ford appears de- 
termined to make close to 50 per 
cent of all the cars turned out in 
1930. Chevrolet, next largest selling 
line within the circumference of Ford 
competition, seems. destined to feel 
this competition the most keenly. 

In most markets Chevrolet is now 
giving the longest trade-in appraisals. 
This contrasts with a rather con- 
servative stand taken by Ford dealers 
at the instance of the factory. Recent 
full-page advertisements by Ford de- 
signed to convince that the largest 
used-car allowances are not always 
the best are directed primarily at 
Chevrolet. 


* * * 

N STEEL or any line less closely 

held than the automotive, the in- 
tense retail competition long since 
would have precipitated a price war. 
Some sniping already is in progress. 
The reductions on unused 1929 models 
which are commonly disguised in in- 
flated used-car appraisals and oc- 
casional rebating on new models reflect 
the pressure under which retail deal- 
ers are operating despite the gentle- 
men’s agreement of leading automo- 
tive interests to stand pat. Price re- 
duction is Ford’s principal weapon. 

It may be that a sluggish retail 
market this year will result in a nar- 
rowing of the spread between the 
factory cost and the price paid by 
the ultimate buyer. On the medium- 
price cars this approximates 30 per 
cent. Large retail sales forces are 
believed by some to be unnecessary, 
as the intelligent buyer in a majority 
of cases knows what car he wants. 
A plan making dealers order-takers 
and reducing the retail price of the 
medium-price car $150 to $200 might 
stimulate business in a dull year. 

It is noteworthy that the surplus 
of unsold 1929 models is largely in the 
hands of the factory. This reflects a 
more independent stand taken by 
dealers at the close of last year. Many 
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of the used-car sales being staged in 
all parts of the country, notably 
General Motors units, are factory- 
planned. 
* * * 
EGARDLESS of their sufficiency 
for average driving purposes, 
the 6-cylinder car costing more than 
$1000 promises to be a rarity after 
1930 midyear model changes. Without 
doubt the 8-cylinder car is taking rank 
with the balloon tire and the 4-wheel 
brake as a major factor in inducing 
premature obsolescence. 

Take the General Motors line. Con- 
sidering the current model of Mar- 
quette as being out of production, the 
four 6-cylinder jobs—Chevrolet, Pon- 
tiac, Olds and Buick—are matched by 
the four eights—Oakland, Viking, La- 
Salle and Cadillac—and the 16-cylinder 
Cadillac. 


If reports are borne out that the 
Buick division will have three eights 
in the field—two in the present Buick 
range and one in the present Mar- 
quette field—then General Motors will 
be overwhelmingly a _ multi-cylinder 
setup. Rumors also are again cur- 
rent that enough orders are in sight 
to warrant making the Cadillac sixteen 
a production job, which might mean a 
combination of the present LaSalle 
and Cadillac lines under the LaSalle 
nameplate. 


Sees eet 


HRYSLER now has two eights— 

DeSoto and Dodge—contrasted 
with three 6-cylinder lines—DeSoto, 
Dodge and Chrysler—and the Ply- 
mouth four. There are rumors that 
the Plymouth will bring out a four 
to compete in the Ford price field. 
Some Chrysler eights are said to be 
a probability when the midyear 
changes are announced. 

Recent changes in personnel in an 
old 6-cylinder line may forecast a re- 
vision of models. 

With Nash, Studebaker, Hupp and 
Graham the 8-cvlinder models are the 
ones beirg nushed. Hudson, of course, 
is now entirely an eight. 

The line of cleavage between the 
straight and the V-type eights has 
thus far been clearly drawn, with 
General Motors championing and ex- 
clusively buildine the latter. But the 
report is that Buick has a straight 
eight on the proving grounds at Mil- 
ford. 

* * 1 
HILE the national automobile 
chamber of commerce is develop- 
ing its program of spending $15.000,- 
000 this year in removing 400,000 
“wrecks” from the highways, Ford is 
quietly conducting his own campaign. 

Ford dealers are paid up to $20 for 
old Fords unfit for service. These 
are trucked to Fordson and put on 


what might be described as a dissem- 
bly line. The tires, glass, radiator 
and batteries are removed, and the 
motor lifted out. From the motor is 
taken the babbitt and other nonferrous 
metals. All told, the salvage per car 
is said to average $14. 

Then the car, still on its wheels 
and practically intact save for the 
above-mentioned parts, is rolled under 
a huge press where it is crushed into 
a flat, unrecognizable mass scarcely 
more than a foot high. Four of these 
compressed cadavers are piled under 
the shear in the Fordson open-hearth 
building, devised to cut up ship scrap, 
and are sliced to charging-box size. 

Chevrolet for several years on a 
small scale has been buying junk 
ears from its dealers and dissembling 
them. 

* * * 

EARS that widespread unemploy- 

ment in Detroit had provided fer- 
tile ground for sprouting communis- 
tic theories were quelled when the 
city’s version of the so-called red un- 
employment rally day last Thursday 
proved mild. Spectators—themselves 
largely of the unemployed—were as 
vigorous and prompt as the police to 
tear down incendiary placards. 

A large part of Detroit’s labor army 
hails from the countries bordering Rus- 
sia on the west, especially Poland, 
and it is believed that labor, while 
experiencing periods of unemployment 
in this country, nevertheless realizes 
that its lot is better than it would be 
in Europe. 

The city’s surplus of common labor 
is attributed to the bulge in automo- 
bile production last year, recruiting 
the supply beyond that of a norma! 
or average year. Many men have 
been attracted to the city by the re- 
cent Ford announcement of a wage 
rise. Appropriately enough, it is be- 
lieved that low bus fares have en- 
abled many men to come to Detroit 
who would have been deterred by the 
higher railroad fares. A big share 
of the bus arrivals is from the South. 

* o* * 


OREIGN assembly and production 

plants of American automobile 
manufacturers are making heavy in- 
roads on exports of passenger cars, 
final government statistics for 1929 
reveal. 

Last year, when domestic produc- 
tion of passenger cars increased 20.3 
per cent, to an alltime high of 4,586,- 
021 units, exports actually declined 
7.8 per cent in number and 11.1 per 
cent in value. Last year’s exports 
totaled 339,443, compared with 368,329 
in 1928. 

An increase of 42.2 per cent in 
domestic production of trucks, to 754,- 
804, also a record, was matched in 
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exports, which expanded 41.8 per cent. 
The 1929 exports of trucks totaled 
196,758 units, with 138,768 in 1928. 

However, exports of all other au- 
tomotive products than completed cars 
and trucks in 1929 soared to $218,134,- 
676, an increase of 30.8 per cent over 
the $167,161,742 of 1928. Foreign 
shipments of parts for assembly were 
valued at $107,672,682, a 172.5 per 
cent gain over 1928. 

With General Motors and Ford com- 
peting sharply abroad and _ steadily 
increasing the number of their foreign 
plants, 1929 may have established a 
trend. Last year was the first in 
many that exports showed a per- 
centage decline, passenger car and 
truck shipments combined having been 
only 10 per cent of domestic produc- 
tion, against 11.6 per cent in 1928. 

National automobile chamber of 
commerce statistics, which show last 
year’s exports in excess of 1,000,000 
units, rate all Canadian production as 
export, and also include all parts for 
assembly abroad. 


Demonstrates New Alloy 
of Copper and Zinc 


Some 40 engineers, manufacturers 
and foundrymen gathered last week at 
the works of Driver-Harris Co., Harri- 
son, N. J., to witness the demonstra- 
tion of a new nonferrous alloy desig- 
nated as P. M. G. metal. Dr. M. A. 
Hunter, professor of electrochemistry, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic instutite, Troy, 
N Y., and technical director, Driver- 
Harris Co., read a paper to the group 
describing the technical properties of 
the new alloy and some of its uses 
in England where the alloy was de- 
veloped. He said that the alloy, as 
its name denotes, is a substitute for 
phosphor bronze, manganese bronze 
and gunmetal. It originated with the 


technical staff of Messrs. Vickers- 
Armstrong Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness, 
England. The alloy is a hardened 


copper alloy without zinc, the compo- 
sition usually consisting of 88 per 
cent copper, 2 per cent zinc and 10 
per cent of a special hardener. 

While the exact analysis of the 
hardener was not stated, Dr. Hunter 
said that the hardening is presumably 
due to the presence of iron silicide. 
The demonstration which followed 
Dr. Hunter’s talk included tests of 
various products made of the new 
alloy and a review of the complete 
foundry practice involved in produc- 
ing complicated castings. Pipe fittings 
made of P. M. G. metal were hydro- 
statically tested at high pressure and 
showed no moisture leakage. Cast test 
bars pulled to fracture in testing ma- 
chine gave an ultimate tensile strength 
of 47,000 pounds per square inch. 


Scrap Institute Urges 


Better Co-operation 


(Concluded from Page 69) 


steel industry, and these will be pre- 
sented to the proper forum. It is our 
sincere belief that in such matters as 
direct dealing, the best interests of the 
steel industry are as much involved as 
the future of the scrap iron industry. 
It is submitted that the effects of 
direct dealing, as practiced today, are 
to bring about an invasion of scrap 
markets that have been the sources of 
supply of local steel mills, and to dis- 
rupt normal scrap markets; to induce 
the elements of discrimination and un- 
fair competition among the steel mills, 
by the use of scrap as a leader to 
make sales; to jeopardize the invest- 
ment of the scrap iron industry and 
prevent it from rendering its recog- 
nized service to American industry. 
“These are facts which we believe 
the leaders of the steel industry are 
beginning to realize. We have every 
confidence that the sincerity of the 
Institute will burn through the sham 
of any special economic theory ex- 
pounded by any mill for its special 





Convention Calendar 








March 18—National Safety council. Eighth an- 
nual midwest safety conference at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. John Ejib, Illinois Steel Co., 
Joliet, Ill., is chairman of the metals section 
in charge of the conference. 

March 19—American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. Regional meeting at Book-Cadillac 
hotel, Detroit. C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

March 20—Electric Hoist Manufacturers associa- 
tion. Annual meeting at Pittsburgh. E. Don- 
ald Tolles, 165 Broadway, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

March 31-April 2—Concrete Reinforcing Steel 
institute. Sixth annual convention at Bon- 
Air Vanderbilt hotel, Augusta, Ga. M. A. 
Beeman, 2112 Tribune Tower, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

April 5-9—American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Fiftieth anniversary’ celebration, 
April 5-6 in New York and Hoboken, April 
7-9 Hotel Mayflower, Washington. Calvin W. 
Rice, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
is secretary. 

April 7-12—American Oil Burner association. 
Seventh annual] convention, and national oil 
burner show, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Harry 
F. Tapp, 342 Madison avenue, New York, is 
secretary. 

April 22-23—National Machine Tool Builders’ 
association. General cost conference at Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland. E. F. DuBrul, 1415 En- 
quirer building, Cincinnati, is general man- 
ager. 

April 23-25—American Welding society. Annual] 
meeting to be held at Engineering Societies 
building, New York. Miss M. M. Kelly, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

May 1-3—American Gear Manufacturers associa- 
tion. Annual meeting at Hotel Gibson, Cincin- 
nati. T. W. Owen, 3608 Euclid avenue, Cleve- 
land, is secretary. 

May 12-17—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Annual convention at Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. C. E. Hoyt, 222 West Adams 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

May 21-23 — National Foreign Trade council. 
Convention at Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 
O. K. Davis, 1 Hancver Square, New York, 
is secretary. 

May 29-31—American Electrochemical society. 
Spring meeting at Hotel Coronado, St. Louis. 
Dr. Colin Fink, Columbia university, New 
York, is secretary. 


benefit, that the scrap iron dealer is 
unnecessary to the steel industry or 
that he does not render a necessary 
service. 

“Based on the leadership of the in- 
dustry and recognizing the construc- 
tive forces that are at play today in 
the industry. I presume to predict 
that the scrap iron industry will be on 
a materially different basis in five 
years than that on which it has 
operated in the past. Those who be- 
lieve that profits can be made out of 
the ignorance of the trade or by the 
abuse of power, will have to contend 
with these constructive forces; those 
who are prepared to adjust themselves 
to a progressive order will prosper.” 

Speakers at the various sessions of 
the institute convention included Prof. 
Spurgeon Bell, director of the Bureau 
of business Research of Ohio State 
university, David A. Brown, Chairman 
of Broadway National Bank of New 
York City; Attorney William Saltiel of 
Chicago and Attorney General Oscar 
E. Carstrom of Illinois. 

The trade relations bureau of the 
institute reported it has handled the 
23 cases involving violations of the 
code of business practice of the insti- 
tute, 15 of which were filed by steel 
mills, six by institute members and ten 
by nonmembers. As a result, two 
members have been expelled from the 
institute and five letters of warning 
have been issued. 


Mergers Complicate Sales 


and Distribution 
(Concluded from Page 61) 
of the plans for the census of manu- 
facturers and mines. 

“Industrial Marketing Research” 
was discussed by Walter Emery, di- 
rector of commercial research, United 
States Rubber Co., New York, and 
C. R. Cary, vice president in charge of 
sales, Leeds & Northrup Co., Phila- 
delphia, spoke on “Compensation of 
Industrial Salesmen.” The latter de- 
clared the sales bonus plan of his 
company has been based upon the 
total service of a salesman to the 
company, rather than upon total sales. 

At the dinner meeting on Wednes- 
day evening, Edward J. Mehren, vice 
president, of. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York, discussed indus- 
trial marketing. James D. Cunning- 
ham, president, Republic Flow Meters 
Co., Chicago, presided. Mr. Mehren 
said that around the corner in indus- 
trial marketing lies intensive study of 
products and lines from the customers’ 
angle supplemented by resulting de- 
velopments in marketing, sales cost 
accounting, sales control and sales 
promotion analysis. 
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Editorials 








Adjustments to the Machine Age 


OR those who continue to produce with ma- 
F chines which belong on the scrap heap, there 

can be no prosperity—this indictment was 
made by a speaker at the National Management 
congress last week. He further stated that the 
use of obsolete machines shows that the manage- 
ment of such plants has not properly adjusted it- 
self to the philosophy of the machine age. Manage- 
ment experts will subscribe to the wisdom of these 
statements; labor leaders on the contrary will 
argue that the theory is unsound and that pres- 
ent-day economic ills, particularly unemployment, 
can be attributed to mechanization and the adop- 
tion of labor-saving equipment. To reconcile 
these views is difficult. 

It was pointed out, as has been done many 
times before, that because of machinery men of 
modest incomes today have many things impossible 
even of conception in the handicraft era. 
Through machinery, lives of millions of American 
workmen have been raised to levels of comfort, 
as compared with years gone by. More than that, 
mechanical equipment has reduced the working 
hours in the day and instituted the 514-day week, 
thus providing more leisure time and opportunity 
to enjoy the articles which can be purchased. If 
business were organized for permanent pros- 
perity, a 5-day week might be practical. 

On the other hand, because of fluctuations in 
operation, many industries move in booms and 
slumps and in one cycle will average less than 
five days per week. Steadier operation would im- 
prove the position of the workman and at the 
same time would be better for business. This can 
be accomplished only by management and will re- 
quire rationalization in both production and con- 
sumption through better organization, better 
knowledge and better application of advanced 
knowledge. 

It was most aptly stated that since present 
fluctuating conditions are man-made, they can be 
man-changed. 





Communists Show Their Weakness 


N RESPONSE to cabled instructions from 
headquarters of the Third International in 
Moscow the communist leaders in the United 
States organized demonstrations in the principal 


industrial cities March 6. The orders from Mos- 
cow contained these paragraphs: 


“Calls for strikes should be issued and the 
workers organized in the shops March 6 to take 
active part in this demonstration. 

“Defense of this demonstration against police 
attack must be well organized and in every indus- 
trial city there must be an aggressive mass 
demonstration of the unemployed with a decided 
offensive character.” 


This was intended by the Third International 
to be an attack against American industries and 
institutions, operating under a government from 
which soviet Russia seeks recognition. The au- 
thorities of American cities did not attempt to 
suppress the demonstrations, though keeping a 
watchful eye on them. The demonstrations were 
well advertised in advance by publication of ar- 
ticles of the “fear” type in daily newspapers. 
The result was that 50 per cent or more of those 
at the demonstrations were there merely out of 
curiosity to see what the communists would do. 


America, in truth, had a demonstration, and it 
was this: The communists, given plenty of pub- 
licity and a free hand, and with an appeal to un- 
employed, lost more through the advertisement of 
their own weakness, than they gained by attract- 
ing recruits. They, no doubt, were disappointed 
in not being opposed. Their purpose, as every 
American citizen knows, is not to help remedy un- 
employment, but to promote it; contented people 
are thorns in their flesh. 

Emma Goldman, after she had personal experi- 
ence with communism in Russia, begged to re- 
turn to this country; “Big Bill’ Haywood died in 
Russia, disappointed and saying that he was ut- 
terly disillusioned. 

The communists who cling to this country in 
preference to going where they might enjoy com- 
munism do not want peace and prosperity, either 
in this country or Russia. 





Building Permanent Prosperity 


ECLAMATION of waste in industry, and the 
R problems incident to the maintenance of 
more steady national business stability re- 
ceived major attention last week at the National 
Management congress in Chicago. The congress, 
sponsored by several engineering and manage- 
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ment organizations, stressed “organizing for per- 
manent prosperity.” Not the least of the sub- 
jects given predominant consideration were those 
of distribution. 

Undoubtedly the problems of distribution are 
among the most difficult and important facing 
American industry at this time. In the past 
five years remarkable strides in the design of 
equipment, the more economic use of materials 
and in greater production per square foot of 
floor space have been made. Effectiveness of 
distribution has not kept pace, due to changing 
conditions. 

Many of those who attended the congress 
were impressed with the importance of intelligent 
market research and analysis in the plans of 
building for permanent prosperity. Many also 
were imbued with the need for leadership, and 
with a sense of the civic responsibility that rests 
with technical and industrial men. 





Fuels Competing with Themselves 


HAT coal is in competition with itself is one 
"Tot the reasons advanced for the fact world 

production in the 15-year period 1913-1928 
increased only 5 per cent, while output of crude 
oil in the same time gained 243 per cent; hy- 
droelectric power 162 per cent, and natural gas 
133 per cent. Coal competes with itself because 
increasing efficiency in combustion, the recovery 
of heat from waste gases, and the saving of gases 
in by-product coke ovens reduces the amount re- 
quired for a unit of energy. But while a great 
advance has been made in a decade and a half 
in the use of coal, the same is true in the utiliza- 
tion of oil, gas and hydroelectric power. All fuels 
are in competition with themselves in the sense 
that improved methods for getting more energy 
out of them tend to conserve them. 

Coal also is in competition with itself because 
large deposits have been discovered in recent 
years in various parts of the world, changing 
channels of distribution, and because of the over- 
development of the mines in the United States. 
Though coal still is the principal form of energy, 
greater proportionate use of oil and gas has re- 
sulted because, for one reason, their easier port- 
ability. Pipe lines conveying gas more than 600 
miles; automobiles, trucks and busses using gaso- 
line; electric locomotives replacing steam-driven 
locomotives are evidences of this. 

In a survey of world energy production the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board finds coal out- 
put, including lignite in terms of bituminous coal, 
as 1,320,000,000 tons in 1928; crude oil produc- 
tion 1,323,000,000 barrels; natural gas 1,600,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet, and hydroelectric power 38,000,- 
000 horsepower. It would be interesting to know 





just how much energy-consumption has increased, 
due to the improved use of the various forms of 


fuel. Coal in such a comparison would make a 
much better showing than represented in the 5 
per cent gain in production. 





Out of Debt—Slogan of 1930 


OMPARED with 1928 or 1927 or the average 
C of the past decade, business at present may 

be considered normal. Contrasted with the 
record heights attained in 1929, it reveals an im- 
pressive decline. Whether the country is in a 
state of depression or is only returning to a more 
conservative basis is thus largely a matter of 
viewpoint. 

There is, however, no gainsaying a general at- 
mosphere of caution which, after a lush year 
like 1929, appears inevitable. The current quiet- 
ness of business is attributed by some to a buyers’ 
strike, but the phrase is too harsh. A strike con- 
notes militancy to gain an end, and the buyer, 
reputed cornerstone of prosperity, is in anything 
but a militant mood. Rather, following an orgy 
of spending, he is chastened as he faces the in- 
escapable accounting. 


More automobiles and radios, to cite only two 
commodities, were purchased in 1929 than in any 
previous year. Public participation in the stock 
market, purely for speculation, was more wide- 
spread than ever. Those operations to a large 
extent were predicated on credit or margin. A 
majority of buyers hypothecated their savings 
for many months ahead, and now they are ex- 
periencing the burden of interest and the handi- 
cap of discounting future, surplus earnings. It is 
also believed by some that the country has caught 
up with mechanization, and that the immediate 
market for mechanical helps has become pretty 
well saturated. 

No buyer of an automobile or a radio or an 
iceless refrigerator or the other comforts of 
today is foolish enough to “strike” against them. 
They are in his domestic economy to stay. But 
in many cases the buyer 6éver-extended himself. 
He wants to extricate himself from debt. He 
wants again to know the pleasure of a pay en- 
velope without enforced predetermined distribu- 
tion of a part of it. And his friends who are un- 
encumbered are taking heed and going a little 
more slowly themselves. 

Nineteen twenty-nine was a year of spending; 
1930 will probably go down as a year of re- 
cuperation. The two averaged together doubt- 
less will strike a balance. There ought to be no 
beclouding of the issue, no artificial attempts to 
stimulate buying until 1929 has been paid up. 
Otherwise the day of adjustment will be post- 
poned and only made the more difficult. 
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Making and Heat Treating Large Forgings 
on Production Basis. Page 51. 


Permanent Prosperity, 


Congress Topic 


IVE organizations, repre- 

senting engineers, econ- 
omists and business men, par- 
ticipated in the National 
Management congress in Chi- 
cago, March 3-7, the slogan 
of which was “Organizing for 
Permanent Prosperity.” Men- 
tion of their names indicates 
the wide scope and wmport- 
ance of the proceedings: So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers, 
Amercan Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, American Man- 
agement association, National 
Association of Cost Account- 
ants and the Taylor society. 
IRON TRADE REVIEW devotes 
six pages of this issue, be- 
ginning with page 59, to a 
summary of the discussions, 
and one of the outstanding 
papers. A number of speak- 
ers gave their views on the 
unemployment problem, a sub- 
ject of live interest at this 
time, and some of them fore- 
cast the 5-day week tn indus- 
try as necessary to an ad- 
justment for the broader use 
of labor saving equipment. 
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Increase In Steel Orders Not Significant 
NFILLED orders on the books of the United REATEST improvement in March is_ ex- 


.) States Steel Corp. showed a further increase 
in February. The gain is of little signifi- 
cance, however, against the exceedingly modest 
rate of improvement for the industry as a whole. 
The Corporation’s order backlogs have increased 
steadily for six consecutive months—months that 
have covered a period of unusually sharp indus- 
trial recession. 


T THE beginning of this month the Corpora- 

tion’s unfilled bookings totaled 4,479,748 
tons, a gain of 11,038 tons for February. Book- 
ings now are the highest in four years. They are 
8 per cent greater than one year ago. The Febru- 
ary increase, however, was less than three tenths 
of 1 per cent. Bookings increased in the face of 
higher operations and heavier shipments. 


LTHOUGH February was a month of dis- 

appeinting industrial records, March has 
opened with the promise of bringing further re- 
covery. Not since the severe deflation year of 
1921 has the March rate of steelmaking failed to 
show an increase over that for February. There 
is no general belief, however, that. business will 
soon approach levels of one year ago. 
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pected in automotive and construction ac- 
tivities. Gains in these key industries, although 
seasonal, may help to sustain steelmaking opera- 
tions which in the past two weeks have eased off 
from the year’s peak of 81 per cent of capacity. 


NCOURAGING is President Hoover’s esti- 

mate that unemployment is being ameliorated 
and that normal prosperity levels will be restored 
within the next 30 to 60 days. His conclusions 
are based upon surveys by the federal depart- 
ments of commerce and labor. 


ITH call money rates in New York down. to 

314 per cent and the yield on bankers’ ac- 
ceptances the lowest in several] years, further re- 
duction of federal reserve bank rediscount rates 
is expected. Reserve authorities are credited with 
not desiring to artificially stimulate business, fear- 
ing speculation and a secondary reaction, but it 
becomes more and more apparent that business 
conditions, and not the bankers, are making credit 
easier. Cheaper money, nevertheless, brings 
liquidation, and provides the basis for healthy 
expansion. The long-term outlook for business, 
therefore, continues bright. 
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IRON AND STEEL PRICE PARITY 
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Iron and Steel Price Parity 


LTHOUGH a number of changes in iron 

and steel prices developed last month, 
the relationship between basic pig iron quo- 
tations in the Mahoning valley and steel bars 
at Pittsburgh remained unchanged. The 
price of steel bars declined 50 cents a ton 
in January to an average of $37.50, while 
basic iron held at $18.50, valley furnace. 
These quotations held through February. 
One year ago steel bars were quoted at 1.90c 
to 1.95c, Pittsburgh, and basic iron at $17.50, 
valley. Today’s spread has narrowed. 


Blast Furnace Activity 


LAST furnace operations in February re- 

bounded to a shade higher than in the 
corresponding month of 1928 but failed to 
reach the level of one year ago. Ouput last 
month was 73.7 per cent of the country’s 
rated capacity against 73.6 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, 1928, and 83.3 per cent in February, 
1929. Last month’s rate was up 7.3 points 
from the January level. Of the country’s 314 
potential stacks, 179, or 57 per cent, were 
active as of Feb. 28, 1930, compared with 
54.8 per cent one month before. 
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The Business Trend 
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Freight Car Orders 


REIGHT car awards, numbering 16,928 
for February, were 240 per cent greater 
than the 4966 total for January and 6 per 
cent above the 15,944 car aggregate re- 


ported for February last year. More orders 
were placed in February this year than for 
any month since last October. Inquiries pend- 
ing do not indicate that March orders will 
equal those for last month. In two months 
this year the carriers have awarded 21,928 
cars, or nearly 2000 more than the past five- 
year average for these months. 











Bituminous Coal Output 


HARPLY downward is the trend of 

bituminous coal production. This de- 
cline, while seasonal, is being accelerated by 
lessened industrial demand. Output for the 
week ended March 1, the United States bu- 
reau of mines estimates, was 8,200,000 tons 
against 11,302,000 tons in the corresponding 
week one year before and 9,515,000 tons in 
the preceding week of this year which in- 
cluded a partial holiday. The current daily 
rate of output is more than 25 per cent be- 
low that of one year ago. 
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PIG IRON SITUATION 
Average Daily Production and Average Monthly 
Price Basic Valley Iron 
__ Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 50 
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Pig Iron Situation 


LOWING in of 17 blast furnaces in Janu- 

ary and 6 additional stacks in February 
increased the daily average rate of pig iron 
output last month 10.9 per cent compared 
with that for the previous month. Stacks 
were returned to the active list in January 
too late to be reflected in that month’s iron 
output which was 91,573 tons daily against 
101,640 tons daily in February and 114,942 
tons in February, 1929. Basic pig iron prices 
have held steady for 10 consecutive months 
at $18.50, valley furnace. 





Average Daily Production 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 


OR the fifth consecutive month wholesale 

commodity prices declined in February, 
according to Bradstreet’s index, which as of 
March 1 stood at $11.223 compared with $11.- 
514 one month before and $13 one year ago. 
The general price level, this index shows, 
dropped 2.5 per cent last month and now is 
lower than at any time since October, 1921, 
and 13.6 per cent lower than one year ago. 
Declines have affected nearly all commodities, 
including iron and steel and metal products. 
The downward trend has not yet halted. 
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Auto, eam ieee a akon 


Hopes for Spring Improvement Largely Based on Outdoor Activities—Price 
Situation More Clear—Lake Ore Season May Be Late in Opening 


IFFICULTIES of maintaining steelmaking 
D operations at 75 to 80 per cent contrast 

sharply with the upturn characteristic of 
this season and usually culminating in the year’s 
high in March or April. But considering that the 
railroads and the automotive industry, represent- 
ing almost 40 per cent of the country’s buying 
power for steel, are most conservative in their 
commitments, the situation is not discouraging. 


Railroad Purchasing Tending To Subside 


Railroad purchasing of equipment and track 
material has run its course by this time, as 
expected, with indications that some equipment 
additions scheduled for spring will be scaled 
down, if not postponed, because of the decline 
in freight traffic. Automobile production this 
month may do well to equal the February daily 
rate, and specifications based on expectations 
for an increase have been suspended. Attractive 
pipe line projects still fail of financial backing. 

Structural steel awards, on the other hand, 
while somewhat behind 1929, display unlooked-for 


virility. Seasonable weather is bound to stimu- 
late outdoor work, maturing some projects which 
the government program at Washington is fur- 
thering. Highway construction in the northern 
states will shortly be resumed. At Detroit it is 
believed open weather will expand demand for 
automobiles, resulting in broader steel specifica- 
tions late in March for April delivery. 

The general manufacturing trade in the aggre- 
gate is lending no little support, largely making 
possible the showing of an increase of 11,038 
tons in the unfilled tonnage of the United States 
Steel Corp. as of Feb. 28, where a decrease would 
have occasioned no surprise. At 4,479,748 tons, 
the Corporation’s backlog is the largest since 
February, 1926. 


Ingot Production Makes Good Gain 


For steel ingot production in February to attain 
a daily rate of 169,499 gross tons, a 21 per cent 
increase over January and excepting the 180,250 
tons of last February the best February rate 
in history, in the face of moderately declining 





March 12, Feb. Dec. March 
19380 19380 1929 1929 











PIG IRON 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh  ...........cssssee $20.76 20.76 20.76 20.11 
Basic, valley 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.60 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa.............. 19.00 19.00 19.75 20.25 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh................ 19.76 19.76 19.76 19.51 
No, 2 foundry, Chicago ..........ccscscsescssers 19.60 20.00 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham................ 15.00 15.00 14.25 16.09 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace..............00 18.25 18.25 18.25 21.0 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Philadelphia ... 20.76 21.26 21.76 22.26 
Malleable, valley 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.10 
Malleable, Chicago 19.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago 23.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
+Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.................... 19.13 19.18 19.18 19.11 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh............ 103.79 104.04 104.79 109.79 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern shipments based 
on $18 to $14, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


COKE 


Connellsville furnace, OVEMNS..........00000 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.95 
Connelisville foundry, OVENS... 8.50 8.60 38.50 38.75 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown... 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 
Sheet bars, ——— Pittsburgh...... 33.00 83.00 384.75 35.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsbugrh................ 33.00 88.00 34.75 34.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburg h Si cuabinubedsetaiebiniaanihaitel $8.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 























March 12, Feb. Dec. March 
1930 1980 1929 1929 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Steel bars, Chicago .... 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia ............cccsccseeeee 2.17 Sy om » . Same Ss -§ 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Shapes, Philadelphia 1.86 £.86 1.91 2.01 
Shapes, Chicago 1.95 1.95 2.00 2,06 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ............ccsccsssereeseee 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....................5. 2.00 2.00 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Chicago 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.65 2.65 2.76 2.85 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pittsburgh 2.25 2.256 2.85 2.10 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh................ 3.30 8.80 3.40 3.60 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago............ 2.80 2.80 2.90 3.10 
*Sheets, blue ‘anl., No. 13, Chicago... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago... 3.45 $8.45 3.60 8.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh  ....cccscsccssessssseore 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh  .........ccsccccceeeseee 2.30 2.30 2.40 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh........ 5.25 56.26 6.85 65.35 
“ae for February, 1929, is with old biue annealed base, 
o. 10, 
RAP 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............ 16.75 16.90 15.10 18.50 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ............ 15.25 14.50 14.50 16.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago................. 18.25 :18.26 12.50 15.55 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa.......ccccsccecees 15.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago .........cescccscccssere 18.50 18.70 18.256 16.00 
Rails for rolling, Chicago .......ccccsseseeees 15.00 14.80 14.60 17.60 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 























































STEEL PLATES rent < feangn POE NS Be MAIS 2.165¢ to —_ owe oer on — Rnaiedembaad 2.97¢ to 3.07¢ 
P etroit, del. -085c¢ ary, Indiana BE DOT .<cecccscscesses 2.75c to 2.85¢ 
‘ian pa0e to 1.88 Pittsburgh, cold_finishing......... 1.90¢ to 2.00e Chicago, delivered sccm 2.80¢ to 2.90¢ 
‘Naw York ‘del in aetenrenaneqereiete 3 075 to 2 125¢ Pittsburgh, forging quality...... 2.05¢c to 2.15e Birmingham, base ............cc000e0 2.85¢ 
Gesten del Fo en a ee a 2.165¢ to 2.265¢ si eae RAIL STEEL we ‘an Rs ONG UIDs Siakalmerseecsactoastncetiien 3.07¢ 
+ hep : , icago Heights 1.85c to 1.9 
Senn, saeact hee. See le 1.85¢t01.95¢ pittsburgh, bese mene 2. Bbc to 8.000 
Lackawanna, he. Xa DOR sa. 1.90c to 1.95¢ Chi Scien 1.95 Cary, base 2.95c to 3.05c 
Birmingham, base ........:cscsssse 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ cago, 2 $e 
Cc vill New York, delivered  .......s..cc00+ 2.14¢ GALVANIZED NO. * 
oatesville, Pa., base. . 2.00¢ to 2.05¢ : ‘ 
Pacific Coast, c.if. . : 2.30c Philadelphia, delivered .............0+ 2.12¢ Pittsburgh, base .........-sssssvee 3.30¢ to 3.40¢ 
Wk Pwian Mel oscc ook 2.17¢ Pittsburgh, refined .........sssssseo 2.75¢c to 4.25¢ Philadelphia, delivered. ............... 3.62¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.140 Shihan agg eoe in Gary, — aan HICSS? oe eae 
ittsburg illet, cut lengt -20¢ Chicago, delive w+» 8.45¢ to 3.55c 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES Stock lengths from mill........ 1.95¢ Birmingham, base 3.40c to 3.50¢ 
Pittsburgh, base .eccccccs.cssscseseeem 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ i 30 tor 80 tons and over = Babs NO TOs Saccsnteitnabntenteniin essai 72¢ 
Phi i F akectelivatienssahe ; f nder 30 tons Pe 
ae SGSSSAMES ces ral tl SS ae amore 
lay ae liacanesaperenates: ieee pe a Sess ad and bridge work . ee 1.75c itts —_ ; ~i Peso coccsyencseqeoos <aae 
Chicago, DaSC  sccccccccccccccn 1.90¢ to2.00c Philadelphia, cut lengths....... 2.42¢ to 2.620 Onions ro sel : 2. 50c 
Cleveland, delivered ..........:..:000 2.04c CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS g;. Louis, delivered .... 2.57¢ 
Lackawanna, N.Y. eessecsseseesseens 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ Base, Pittsburgh Philadelphia, delivered ie 2.57¢ 
see sane Saga How iaclapinailoalbstousaahy on - ata si 18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel Birmingham 2.35¢ to 2.45c¢ 
en en y -10¢ eets....35.00c; plates....31.00¢c; bars....28.00¢ 
Pacific Coast, C.f. uncon 2.85¢ a ee oe SESE ERAT BOS 
SPDT OU,” GOES: centimpicniiesaiisiiticissemraittas S846 Giaws 19¢ 20.5¢ 28¢ 28e See eee ‘ _ ai + “s0c 
BARS PAIGE  siccoreiciainsects 22¢ 23.5¢ 26c 31c eenere: Ceners , MAA. “4 
Sheets -...... 26e 27.5e 0c  85c Chicago, delivered ....... 3.08e 
SOFT STEEL Hot strip .. ie. oe ee ee ee yom 
Pittsburgh, base .sscccssesssssseseeesee 1.80c to 1.90e Cold strip 28e¢ 29.5¢ 82c 87e oe om aa mal ARIE £206 te 2 286 
rain ag hse soos we rere . a ee re under; no nickel. A vaheneaed hanikemiione me. ie "en i tears 
, JS sasescoserereee -90c to 1.95¢ as chrome 15% and under, B over 15/18% ’ ° 
Peutae Geant — 7” 1.95¢ to ee ine., C over 18/23% inc., D over 23/30%. ¢ a eigen a peliidiiinvasibabiaans tes Hee Hons 
if. c Detroit, delivered  ........ecsessoersees .09¢ to 4.19¢ 
Cleveiand base, local mills.......... 1.85¢ SHEETS 
Cleveland, del., outside mills... 1.875¢ SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 Pittsburgh chnawontncacaneee 3.90¢ 
Philadelphia, sicedsntssgthomenains 2. 17¢ to 2.22c = Pittsburgh, base .........cscccseessesvees 2.65c to 2.75¢ eS Tes ee ae tae a 
New York, delivered ..........csecssses 2.19¢ to 2.24c Detroit, delivered... vue 2.84¢ to 2.94e (Turn to the following page) 








operations late in the month is heartening. Though 
hopes are not so high as in the first flush of the 
January comeback, the steel industry through a 
spotty situation still looks for some improvement 
of its position before summer. 

Consumers’ requirements do not supply much 
incentive to cover for the second quarter, yet the 
price situation is clarifying. Heavy finished 
steel producers are open to second quarter book- 
ings at 1.85c, Pittsburgh, with Chicago mill prices 
settling to 1.90c. Makers of nails claim to have 
withdrawn quotations under $2.30, Pittsburgh, 
and to be standing on 2.40c for wire. Wire rods 
are more definitely $38, Pittsburgh. Some ad- 
vances have been announced in flat-rolled steel, 
but without sufficient bookings to establish them. 


Composite Lowest Since August, 1928 


Pig iron for second quarter delivery is being 
priced at current levels, representing in some 
districts 50-cent to $1 declines from first quarter 
contracts. Iron and steel scrap tends weaker, 
with short interests more active. The Steel cor- 
poration has been a heavy buyer of heavy melting 
steel, estimated at 70,000 tons, at $16.75 to $17, 
Pittsburgh. Largely reflecting adjustments in 
semifinished material, now openly recognized, the 
IRON TRADE REVIEW 
composite declined 18 
cents this week to 
$34.94, a loss of about 
3 per cent since Jan. 1 
and the lowest. point 
touched since August, 


Last week (March 5, 1930) 


Composite Market Average 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


This week (March 12, 1930) ........cccccccsssccsssssees $34.94) 
Ji Misladanacekosibnasmavesteenseakecedan 35.12 capacity, 
One Month ago (February, 1930)..........ccccccccccsssesscseessssees 35.24 
Three months ago (December, 1929) .0........:..sccccsesseesees 35.95 


American Refrigerator Transit Co. 1000 re- 
frigerator cars, for which a total of 30,000 
tons of steel will be purchased. Miscellaneous 
purchases included 85 freight and 53 passenger 
cars. The Union Pacific ordered 25 locomotives 
and 20 extra tenders. 


Operations Show Little Change 


Users of sheets other than the automotive 
industry are providing good specifications. Tin 
plate shipments are up to the seasonal normal. 
Wire and nail demand is improved fractionally. 
Oil tank inquiry at Chicago calls for 35,000 tons 
of plates. River barges to be let soon at Pitts- 
burgh will require 5000 tons of plates. A Pure Oil 
Co. pipe line taking 15,000 tons of plates is re- 
ported awarded to the A. O. Smith Corp. 

Last April 2,500,000 tons of Lake Superior 
iron ore was moved, but this year the season 
may not open until late April. The Ford Motor 
Co. inquiry for 330,000 tons is pending. The im- 
pression is general that 1929 prices will be renewed. 

For the third consecutive week Pittsburgh steel- 
making operations hold at 75 to 80 per cent. 
Chicago is unchanged at 90 to 95 per cent. 
Youngstown mills have declined from 70 to 65 
per cent, Buffalo from 74 to 71, and Cleveland 
from 71 to 68. Steel 
corporation subsidi- 
aries continue. opera- 
tions this week at 
about 85 per cent of 
with  inde- 
pendent mills about 70 





1928. Seaboard Air One year ago (March, 1929). .sisiccicccccccccccrsscscscorseressssce 36.42 per. cent, and the en- 
Line has awarded 2000 — Ten years ago (March, 1920) sccccsscssssssssssssssnssee 65.47 ‘tire industry averag- 
box cars, and the Fifteen years ago (March, 1915)....cc.cccccscccsssssscsssescsecssee 22.71 ing 77 per cent. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 





PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Tubular Products Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, -to 6-in., Pitts. ........ 
Delivered Detroit iniclipsoitinintaien Ri ee to. ah 
Hot strip 6;, to 24-in., Pitts. 1.80¢ 
Delivered Detroit .....cccccceserses 1.99¢ to 2.09¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 
Gah, GRIRRID . evciiciccrvtcsiercctntinines 2.00¢ 
eS a eee 1.90¢ 
Cooperage stocks, Pittsburgh.. 2.10¢ 
IER, ciccsctemnnshicoimtechetonees 2.30¢ 
Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 


16 inches and under by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 


Cleve. (3 tons and over)........ 

Delivered, Detroit .........s000 2.785c to 2. "jabe 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 

over) 2.80c to 2.90c 





ALLOY STEEL 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 

















Alloy dif- Net 100 
o ~ E. Series Number ferentials Ib. bars 
seta 0.25 $2.90 
3100 0.55 3.20 
SNE. guletineciiiastaennvcnaetiedlibegtial 1.50 4.15 
SINE: ditadintneeaiiniggeuniclanestetaie 2.25 4.90 
3100 0.55 3.20 
UIE dndudiheienngniiindetnvnanabioniibs 1.35 4.00 
RN le Ste i ren 8.80 6.45 
3400 i 3.20 5.85 
4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. ......00 0.50 8.15 
4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. ..........+ 0.70 3.85 
4600 0.20-0.80 Mo. 125- 

Bvee Bille --chavektehovietseintisesine 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. 0... 3.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. y 3.10 
5100 Chrome Spring ....... 0.20 2.85 
EB eee nary ee 1.20 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel ............. 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanadium 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium ........... 0.95 3.60 
Ai | eee 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares) .. 0.50 3.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basis. 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 
Chi., Buffalo, and Cleve. c.l. 2.10¢ 
Do, delivered, Detroit ............ 2.385c 
Shafting (turned, polished) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo ............... 2.10¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45c to 2.90c 
(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 
(To Merchant Trade) 





Standard wire nails ...........:.00 2.30 to 2.40 
Cement coated nails ..............0600 2.30 to 2.40 
Galvanized mails .....:..ccccccsccssovreee 4.380 to 4.40 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ...........:scscesecessees 2.75¢ to 2.85¢ 
Galvanized staples ..........c:...:c0000 3.00c to 3.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized .............. 2.95c to 3.05c 
Annealed fence wire 2.45c to 2.55¢ 
Galvanized wire .......... . 2.90¢ to 3.00c 

Anderson, Ind., $1. “higher. Chicago $2 


higher, Duluth, Birmingham $3 higher. 
Woven wire a retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, net ton $65 
(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.40c 
ITED - SURIIIID = ss casciiniiaigtbapthanecoveneevs 3.40c 
Wire, delivered Detroit .............. 2.535¢ 
Nails, delivered Detroit .............. 2.535¢ 

Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., Ander- 


son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there; Duluth $2 higher; Fairfield, 
Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills ........ 2.55¢ 
Cut nails, l.c.1., f.0.b. milils ........ 2.65c¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.. 2.20¢ 


Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 
3/16-in. to 1 33 1/8 and 5 off 
9/16-in to 1 83 1/8 off 


CAST 20N WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
Six-inch and over, Birming’m $37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago 49.20 to 50.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 45.20 to 46.20 








Six-inch and over, New York.... 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York  ........c0000 41.50 to 42.50 
Standard fittings, Bir. base ....... $100.00 


Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base 25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, primes, No. 24... 
*Price subject to quantity “differentials. 


Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, l.c.l., Chicago dist...$6.80 to 6.90 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago ........... $7.00 to 7.10 off 


RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 ” — 00 SS 00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills . $36.00 


Angle bars, Chicago base ......... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, SUED |. Anrseiinreen 2.80c 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. ...... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts... 3.00c 
Spikes, ‘railroad, Chicago ......... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80c 


Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 


bers 
Track bolts, Chicago 
Tie plates, mills 


BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lists, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 

All sizes, cut thread 

Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 

Eagle list 60 to 70 off 





70 off list 
3.80c 
$41.50 


Soeeeeeeareeecs 


Sneareensenoceresneeresnes 





MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread .......-.cccccssesee 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 aud smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 











Lag screws 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ........ 60 to 70 off 
Tap bolts 60 to 70 off 
Blank bolts .... 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts ...........-00 60 to 70 off 


Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off in pkgs., 75, 

















20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 
Tire bolts 60-5 off 
Nuts 
Semifinished 60 to 70 off 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 
Milled , 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ................. 85 off 
SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
Milled 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ......... 80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 
Struc., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. 3.10¢ 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ... e 3.20¢ 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts.. 70 and 10 off 
Rn, TOU, ~ acco tcscsisiccnsetnsensssonged 70 to 70 and 10 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 
































Pittsburgh, open-hearth. ............ $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ................ 33.00 
Youngstown 33.00 
Cleveland 33.00 
Philadelphia $9.30 
Chicago 85.00 
Forging, Chicago ....cossccrereoseereees 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh . i 38.00 
Forging, Philadelphia. niendlilaias 44.80 
SHEET BA 
Pittsburgh $33.00 
Youngstown 33.00 
Cleveland oo 
Chicago 35. 
SLABS 
Pita. FOUR. cccustimnneone $33.00 
Cleveland 33.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland  ..........+ $38.00 
Chicago xEL 39.00 to 41.00 
All grades, Pittebargh ‘ihadestianes 1.85¢ 
IRON ORE 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lake Ports 

Old bessemer, 514% %........ 80 
Mesabi bessemer, 51% enone 4.65 
Old range , 514% 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 51 odds 4.50 
High phosphorus, 51% 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic, 56-63 %........ 9.00 to 10.60 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%... nominal 
FOREIGN ORE 


Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 
Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 
55% iron, 10-12% maganese 11.00 to 11.50 


North African low phosphorus 12.50 
Swedish basic, 65% ....c.ssessseeee 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus ............ 12.00 
Spanish and North African 


basic, 50 to 6% (nominal).... 11.50 to 12.00 


Newfoundland foundry, 55% 9.00 
Tungsten future, short ton 

ee RT IE | ciecornusictnieriossine 15.00 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton c.i.f. $22.50 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are cents per 
unit ; cargo lots. 


Caucasian (52-55 per cent) .... 30 to 32 cents 
Indian (48-50 per cent)........ 29 to 32 cents 
Brazilian (46-48 per cent)... 28 cents 


FLUORSPAR 
85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky yee 
Illinois mines, per net ton . 
Washed gravel, import 


$18.00 


duty 
paid east, tide., gross ton... 519. 50 to 20.50 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. works 












































First Quality 
Pennsylvania $43.00 to 46.00 
Ohio 48.00 to 46.00 
Illinois 48.00 to 46.00 
Kentucky 43.00 to 46.00 
Missouri 43.00 to 46.00 
Maryland 43.00 to 46.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................ 40.00 to 45.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania 35.00 to 38.00 
Ohio 35.00 to 38.00 
Illinois 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky 35.00 to 38.00 
Missouri 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland 85.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................ 30.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., ee Chicago, Ind... 2.00 
Birmin ’ 50.00 to 51.00 
 MAGNEAITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
0:24 SOM. Gntke demandes ‘is 65.00 


MAGNESITE 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
Dead-burned grain magnesite... $40.00 
Domes., C Wash., base 22.00 
CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 
9x 4%x2% $45.00 
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HE pig iron market lacks indications of a 

I strong buying movement for second quarter. 
The majority of melters are placing orders 

on a monthly basis, except where sharp compe- 
tition prevails, such as in the New England dis- 
trict where Buffalo, New York state, Massachusetts 
and southern furnaces are scrambling for busi- 
Several round tonnages for second quarter 


ness, 


mand for pig iron remains quiet, 
although new business occasional- 
ly includes an order up to 1000 
tons. The aggregate of the small in- 
dividual lots is only fair. Buying so 
far in March is less active than a 
month ago and shipments are off mod- 
erately. Production continues _re- 
stricted. Steelworks are taking less 
iron, but foundry requirements have 
improved in the past 30 days. A 
radiator manufacturer is inquiring for 
1500 tons for its New Castle, Pa., 
plant. Inquiry otherwise is dull. The 
market is firmly held at $18.50, base, 
valley, for No. 2 foundry and basic, 
and $19 for bessemer and malleable. 
Boston, March 11.—At least 5000 
tons of pig iron was sold in this dis- 
trict the past week. Buffalo iron is 
holding at $16 to $16.50, base, furnace. 
Makers east of Buffalo are holding to 
this equivalent. Alabama iron is $13, 
base, furnace. An order for 1000 tons 
was placed by a Massachusetts found- 
ry, while a similar tonnage was cov- 
ered by the Universal Winding Co., 
Providence, R. I., which was divided 
between a Buffalo furnace and the 
Mystic Iron Works. 


New York, March 11.—Pig iron in- 
quiry is showing improvement, with 
fully 10,000 tons pending. Sales for 
the past week aggregated more than 
10,000 tons. While prices generally are 
unchanged, they are firmer. Buffalo 
iron checks back to $16 to $16.50, 
base. Southern iron is holding at 
$18.50, New York docks. Recent pur- 
chases included 500 tons of No. 1X 
for a machine tool builder in this dis- 
trict. Purchase of 1500 tons of No. 2X 
and No. 1X for a Bridgeport, Conn., 
consumer is scheduled for closing to- 
day. Additional New England orders 
include 1000 tons for the Universal 
Winding Co., Providence, R. I., and 
2000 tons for the Whitin Machine Co.. 
Whitinsville, Mass. The H. B. Smith 
Co., Westville, Mass., is negotiating 
for 2000 tons and may buy more. 
A. P. Smith Mfg. Co. Bloomfield, N. J., 
is inquiring for 300 tons of No. 2 
plain and No. 1X iron. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Shipments of 
pig iron so far this month exceed the 
rate in the comparable period of Feb- 
ruary, and sales are holding up fairly 
well to the average in recent weeks. 
The majority of orders, however, con- 
tinue to be small and for early ship- 
ment. An exception to this is one for 


Prosna"tor ie March _ 11.—De- 


5000 tons placed. by a central Ohio 


Pig Iron 








Competition Bringing Out Second Quarter 
Business in Some Districts—February Ship- 
ments Slightly Ahead of March Rate 






















melters. 





Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace ..........:+-+ $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............... 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace ..........cceceee 18.50 
Basic, Pitts., dist. fur... 19.00 


a ae RS ee 19.68 to 20.13 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. ..........+ 19.00 to 19.50 
Basic, Buff. fur. for local del 18.00 














Malleable, valley furnace ... 19.00 
Malleable, Pitts., dist. fur. . 19.50 
*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh 20.13 to 20.63 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local] del. 19.00 
Malleable, Chicago, furnace ........ 19.50 
Malleable, Buff. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. .........00+ 20.26 to 21.90 
Malleable, Granite City fur. .......... 20.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace 20.00 
No. 1X, Eastern del., Phila. ... . 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 1X, Buff. fur, for local de 20.00 
No. 2 foundry valley furnace 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. ............ 19.00 


*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.63 to ep 
18.50 


No. 2 plain Buff. fur. for local del. ‘ 

No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace 19.50 
No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. for local del. 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City .....000 20.00 
No. 2 plain, del., Phila. .............000 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ...... 17.75 
No. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.. 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.... 20.91 to 21.41 
No. 2, Newark, Buffalo, all rail.... 19.28 to 19.78 
No. 2 Ala., Bir. base, local del.... 15.00 
No. 2.Tenn., Bir. base, local del.... 15.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati............ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama del. Cincinnati........ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Cleveland ...... 19.51 to 20.51 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Chicago ........... 19.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del., St. Louis...... 18.42 to 18.92 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely ........ 18.25 to 19.25 
No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely..........+0 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 Ala., N. Y¥., dock dely. ........ 18.50 
No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely....... 20.21 
No. 2X, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2X, Newark, Buff. all rail........ 19.78 to 20.28 


. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. ............ 20.76 to 21.26 
. 2X, Buffalo, fur. for loc. del. 19. 

. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston ws 21.41 to 21.91 
. 2X, Virginia furnace ....... nie 18.25 
Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. ........... 
*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ......... 
Low phos., standard, valley 
Low phos., standard, Phila. ........ 24.76 
Low phos., copper bearing fur. ...... 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.... 23.04 to 27.04 


*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 
points in Pittsburgh district 63.00c, 76.00¢ and 
$1.13 per ton. 


CANADIAN PRICES 





18.50 
19.13 to 19.63 
27.00 





No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto .......... $22.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal ......... 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto . 22.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal . 23.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto ............ 22.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal ............... 24.00 
Basic, del. Montreal  .........scccssccsseee 22.50 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnace in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$22 to $23; 7—$23 to 


$24; 8—$24 to $25; 9—$25 to $26; 10—$27 to 
$28; 11—$29 to $30; 12—$31 to $32; 18—$33 
to $34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34: 183—$36; 14—$388; 15—$41; 16—$43.50; 17 
—$46.50. 
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were placed during the week by New England 
The reduction in the price at Chicago, 
however, has failed to stimulate business, a mod- 
erate tonnage being placed at $19.50, base. A 
central Ohio melter divided an order for 5000 
tons of malleable for its three plants. 
Cleveland during the week totaled 20,000 tons. 
New York reports sales of 10,000 tons. 


Sales at 


malleable foundry for delivery in the 
second quarter to three plants. This 
order was divided, and it is under- 
stood the currently quoted prices ap- 
plied. Sales by furnace interests with 
headquarters in Cleveland totaled 
20,000 tons, practically the same as 
in the week preceding. Inquiries pend- 
ing amount to about 5000 tons. Fur- 
naces supplying iron to automotive 
foundries report a slight improvement 
in shipping instructions for March. 
Some local foundries are consuming 
iron at a slower rate than anticipated. 
The market for outside shipment con- 
tinues $18 to $18.50, base, Cleveland 
furnace, and $19, base, for local de- 
livery. The lake furnace price in 
northern Indiana and Michigan re- 
mains $19.50 to $20, base. 


Buffalo, March 11.—Eastern inquiry 
which last week totaled nearly 10,000 
tons has been largely covered, with 
little of the business coming here. 
Buffalo furnaces say they are refus- 
ing to meet southern competition in 
the East. Local district prices are un- 
changed. There is some inquiry for 
iron for shipment by barge canal 
when navigation opens. 


Youngstown, O., March 11.—New 
business in pig iron is confined to 
small lots. Output is moving to con- 
sumers on contracts and stocks on 
furnace banks do not appear to be 
growing appreciably. No. 2 foundry 
and basic are unchanged at $18.50, 
+ i and bessemer and malleable at 

Cincinnati, March 11.—Melters in 
this district closed for 7500 tons of 
pig iron the past week, with one lot 
of 3500 tons of northern reported sold 
in Ohio. Another lot of 1000 tons 
was sold to a central Indiana pur- 
chaser. Middle interests report slight 
interest in closing for second quarter. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago, March 11.—A_ moderate 
tonnage of pig iron is being booked 
for second quarter at $19.50, base, 
Chicago furnace. A number of melters 
are more inclined to buy on a monthly 
basis than quarterly. Many are car- 
rying low stocks and shipments from 
furnace yards are slightly ahead of 
the February rate. Automotive busi- 
ness is lacking. Southern iron sales 
are fairly active. Southern quotations 
here are on a basis of $13, Alabama 
furnace. Lake Superior charcoal iron 
is being sold as low as $20, furnace, 


(Concluded on Page 97) 
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Coke 
A 


Foundry Coke Shipments Show 
Improvement in Some Districts 
—Furnace Fuel Easier in East 


due to the warm weather. 





BROADER demand for foundry coke is noted in some dis- 
tricts while the market for heating fuel shows less activity, 


A few contracts are being closed 


for Connellsville beehive coke for shipment in the second quarter. 
Production in the Connellsville district has been reduced to con- 


tract requirements. 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Demand for 
beehive furnace coke continues re- 
stricted, while shipments against old 
orders hold at about the rate of a 
month ago. Some contracts are being 
negotiated for shipment after April 1. 
The price of spot furnace fuel contin- 
ues $2.60, with little surplus fuel 
pressing on the market. Shipments of 
foundry coke are slightly heavier, but 
heating fuel is in lighter demand. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended March 
1 was 31,760 tons, compared with 
32,400 tons the preceding week and 
78,230 tons in the same period a 
year ago. 

Boston, March 11.—Foundries hold 
to the policy of buying just enough 
coke to keep supplied, avoiding stocks. 
Prices are steady. 

New York, March 11.—Beehive fur- 
nace coke is easier. Although most 
producers continue to quote $2.50 to 
$2.75, Connellsville, purchasers have 
little difficulty in doing $2.40, Con- 
nellsville, on desirable tonnages. Bee- 
hive foundry coke is unchanged at 
$3.50 to $3.75, Connellsville, and $4.85, 
Latrobe, Pa., with demand moderately 
active. By-product foundry coke is 
$9 to $9.40, delivered Newark, N. J.; 
$11, New England; and $9, Philadel- 
phia. 

Cincinnati, March 11.—No marked 
change has been noted this month in 
demand for by-product foundry coke 
which is in fair volume. Prices are 
steady. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 11.—Coke 
producers see the need of increasing 
production in the near future. Steel- 
works and one of the independent 
pig iron makers are not offering coke 





Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 























Connellsville furnace... $2.60 
Connellsville foundry . 8.50 to 4.85 
New River foundry ...... 00 
Wise county foundry ... 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace . 8.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. ccscecssssssseorserereneee $9.00 to 9.40 
Chicago ovens 8.00 
New Enngland, del. .......c.scsssssrresssevees 11.00 
St. Louis, del. 9.00 
Birmingham, OVENS ........0ecccsererceevereees 5.00 
Indianapolis del. 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
Buffalo ovens 8.75 
Detroit ovens 9.00 
Philadelphia, del. 9.00 
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A slightly easier tone is reported. 


in the market. Shipments to the West 
are steady. By-product foundry coke 
continues $5, base, Birmingham, un- 
changed for the past two years. 

St. Louis, March 11.—Specifications 
for foundry coke exceed the daily rate 
for February, though below March, 
1929. Prices are unchanged. 





Ferroalloys 





Movement Fairly High for Season— 
Prices Steady 


New York, March 11.—Domestic 
spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, is un- 
changed at $34, furnace, in carload 
lots, with differentials on larger quan- 
tities. Representative of one seller of 
English spiegeleisen, who upon occa- 
sion has been able to draw on stocks, 
is now completely out of the market. 
His company has not been producing 
for about six months and no word 
has been received here as to when 
operations will be resumed. Ferro- 
manganese is steady at $99, duty paid, 
tidewater, to users of carloads to 500 
tons annually, with differentials on 
larger quantities. 

Early arrival of wolframite and im- 
ported scheelite is reported at $15 
per ton, while futures are held at 
slightly less, and small spot tonnages 
at a premium. Other ferroalloys are 
unchanged. 

Pittsburgh, March 11.—Ferroman- 
ganese and spiegeleisen continue in 
slow demand although the total move- 
ment is fairly high for this period. 
Prices are steady on all grades. The 
spot market for ferromanganese and 
spiegeleisen is quiet. The former con- 
tinues $103.79, delivered Pittsburgh, 
for small lots, with spiegeleisen un- 
changed at $34. Ferrotungsten con- 
tinues dull. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Second Quarter Contracts To Be Taken 
at Unchanged Prices 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 82 


Pittsburgh, March 11:—Producers of 
bolts, nuts and rivets are preparing 
to issue second quarter contracts at 
unchanged prices of 60 to 70 off for 
bolts and nuts, 3.10c, Pittsburgh, for 
large rivets, and 70 and 10 off for 





nw 


small rivets. Business shows a slight 
improvement recently, following a de- 
cline in specifications late in February. 
The gain in buying is well distributed 
over various consumers. Operations 
continue about 60 per cent. 


New York, March 11.—Bolt demand 
remains spotty, with most eastern 
mills operating 60 to 65 per cent. The 
recently noted inquiry issued here for 
about 300 tons of %-inch bolts has 
been revised to involve about 100 tons. 


Cleveland, March 11.—Nut and bolt 
orders are diversified and limited to 
requirements. Consumers are not 
anticipating and second quarter con- 
tracting has been limited. First quar- 
ter prices apply. Operations average 
about 60 per cent. Small orders for 
rivets from plate fabricators are com- 
ing in steadily at 3.10c, Cleveland, 
which applies for second quarter. 

Chicago, March 11.—March specifi- 
cations for bolts, nuts and rivets have 
not picked up to a marked extent. 
Figures now available indicate that 
February orders were about 10 per 
cent below February, 1929. A gradual 
increase of orders from the farm 
implement industry is expected. Sec- 
ond quarter contracting is well under 
way on the basis of 60 to 70 off for 
bolts, and 3.20c, Chicago, for large 
rivets. 


Wheel Code Effective 


Washington, March 11.—Enough 
acceptances to the simplified practice 
recommendation relating to full disc 
buffing wheels have been received 
from manufacturers, distributors and 
users to make the recommendation ef- 
fective immediately. The recommenda- 
ree was issued under date of Nov. 26, 
1929. 


The first rail rolling mill was start- 
ed in 1819, and the development of 
the wrought-iron rail began with the 
granting of a patent by the English 
government for several forms of rolled 
edge rails. 
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Ferroalloy Prices 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 


*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 


tidewater, duty paid ou... $99.00 
*Ferromanganese del. Pittsburgh.... 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 

mestic furnace SPOtF......cccccesccssees 34.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

Allowed, carloads .......csscecsssvssrsssees 83.50 

*Do., less carload .......cc.cccccsseseeee 88.50 

Bs TE AR GOD... civvecsipnccctisitidon 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 

carbon, cts. per Ib., con., del........ 11.00 

Do., for spot delivery ............. 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. cont........ 1.45 
Ferrovanadium, 80-40 per cent, per 

Ib., contained, on analysis.......... 8.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload pro- 

ducers’ plants, net ton... 160.00 

Do., one ton to carload 0... 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent)..........00 122.50 


7Carloads. Differentials apply to large quan- 
tities. 


*To users of carloads to 500 tons annually. 
Differentials apply to users of larger quantities. 
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Further Weakness Develops in 


“I Sc rap Most Centers—Short Interest Is 


Developing Among Dealers 
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1e ELAY in revival of finished steel production has removed one 

of the main reasons for strength in iron and steel scrap 

Ss. ; and it is sagging back toward former levels. Consumers are 

It : buying lightly and shipments are being held down to match con- 

[0 3 sumption. A short interest is apparent among dealers. 

ot y 

1- ‘ Chicago, March 11.—Despite prom- active and weaker; heavy finished steel 
a E ise of heavy steelworks operations for prices apparently are having some 
e q many weeks, a much easier iron and_ effect on the scrap market. Railroad 
ir i steel scrap market is developing. offerings have been light. Rock Is- 
3 ‘ Short interests are becoming more land and Pennsylvania are closing 


lists this week, but most of the Penn- 
sylvania tonnage will go east. Con- 
sumer bookings are moderate. Cast 
borings have dropped 50 cents, a sale 
having been made at $10, delivered. 
The range is $9.50 to $10. Iron and 
rolled steel car wheels have dropped 
25 to 50 cents, while low phos plate 
scrap, which has been holding its 
strength for some weeks, has suc- 
cumbed to consumer resistance. Cast 
scrap for gray iron cupolas remains 
quiet, as foundries are casting only 
about three to five days a week. 
Boston, March 11.—Iron and steel 
scrap is dull and price changes are 
negligible. There was some demand 
for heavy materials, resulting in cast, 
textile and steel axles displaying a 
slightly firmer trend, while rails for 
rerolling were easier. Most changes 





























; | Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 




































t Corrected to Tuesday noon. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 
r a 
F Steel Works Scra ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS Chicago, iron ......... 14.50 to 15.00 
l P ChiCAE nnn 15.50 to 16.00 Birmingham, chem. 12.00 to 18.00 Chi., rolled steci... 17-50 to 18.00 
1 é HEAVY MELTING STEEL t. RIOT ccccstnconsenst 1 tol Birmingham, plain 7.00to 8.00 Cincinnati .............. ; 12.00 to 12.50 
: é Birmingham ........ 10.50 to 18.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem 8.50to 9.00 N- ¥., iron, deal... 10.50 to 11.00 
i ¢ Sesion daaice 10.30 to 10.60 Buffalo, billets and Boston, dealers ... 6.25to 6.60 Pittsburgh, iron.... 14.50 to 15.00 
; Buffalo, No. 1........ 14.00 to 15.50 bloom crops ...... 18.50 to 19.00 Buffalo 1.25 to 11.75 Pittsburgh, steel... 20.75 to 21.25 
: i Buffalo, No. 2....... 12.50 to 18.00 Cleve. billet and Chicago . osemion.  B Leek, ime... kevin 
) { CHICAGO secscssevrssorce 15:25 $0.30. 75..«: ga ROee GENUS. 27.50-00 18.08 Cincinnati, deal... 9.00 to 9.50 t. Louis, stecl...... 16.76 to 16. 
f Cincinnati, deal. .. 12.00 to 12.50 Be wevverrseree BU. . evelan + 10.25 to 10.75 
a Cleveland, No. 1.... 13.50 to 14.00 Pitts. billet and Detroit, dealers .... 8.50 to 9.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
i Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.75 to 13.25 bloom crops ...... 22.00 to 22.50 Eastern Pa. ......... 11.25 Birmingham, cup.. 10.00 to 11.00 
: Detroit, No. 1 deal. 12.00 to 12.25 Pitts. sheet bar 59 Eastern 'Pa., chem. 14.00 to 14.50 — Buffalo nrenennsoneeee 14.50 to 15.00 
; Detroit, No. 2 deal. 10.25 to 10.75 CLOPB nereeesesneeneeneee 21.00 to 21. New York, deal...... 17.00to 17.50 Boston, textile ...... 14.00 to 14.50 
<i East Pa., del. mill 15.00 FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS Pittsburgh............... 11.00 to 11.50 Chicago, mach. ...... 15.70 to 16.25 
4 N. Y. deal R. R. 11.50 © CHICAGO cacincccrcsesscnee 14.00 t0 14.50 St. Louis ..........000 9.50 to 9.75 Chicago, railroad.. 15.10 to 15.70 
| N. ¥z deal. yd. ~» 8.00 to 8.50 St. Louis eoevcecsoecccess 13. 75 to 14. 25 PIPE AND FLUES Chicago, agri. ooseee 13.15 to 13.70 
3 Pittsburgh, No. 1.. 16.50 to 17.00 SHOVELING STEEL Chnctesintt. donk 9.00 Cincinnati, mach. 
{ St. Louis, No. 1 sel. 13.50 to 13.75 13.25 to 13.75 cinnati, deal...... 00 to 9.50 cupolas, gross .... 18.25 to 18.75 
Granite’ City, Til... 11.78 to 12.00 ee et en Ree aa eek. tee cena 
ranite City, Ill... 11.75 to 12. SS 7 12.60 to 13.00 Buffalo ceecccccsscsesase ’ J e net, 
Valleys, No. 1...... 16.00 to 16.50 : Chiennn, net A ated eed East Pa. cupola... 15.50 to 16.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS Iron Mill Scr ap ae sma ‘ 9.50 to 10.00 ~) ¥. oe deal... 10.85 
Buffalo, (dealers).. 12.50 to 13.00 _ RAILROAD WROUGHT esi | AB gle yo eee <= paar 15.08 
OD 12.50 to 18.06 Birmingham .......... 10.00 to 11.00 Pittsburgh, cupola 14.50 to 15.00 
Cleveland ..cccccccoes00 12.50 to 13.00 Boston, dealers .... 10.50 to 11.00 San Fran., del. .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 11.50 to 12.00 Buffalo, No. 1 ...... 11.50 to 12.00 FORGE FLASHINGS Sa SORE: 14.50 to 14.75 
E. Pa. new mat .... 13.50 to 14.00 Buffalo, No. 2 ...... 14.00 to 14.50. Boston, dealers .... 9.00to 9.25 St. 3 No. 1 mach. 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh ............. 15.50 to 16.00 Chicago, No. 1........ 13.50 t0 14.00 = Buffalo ..vecssseseeee 12.50 to 12.75 St. Louis, No. 1.... 18.50 to 14.00 
Valleys seesccssecsesesssces 15.50 to 16.00 Po mor op P eg a ey ro - y rs Cleve. over 10 in. 11.25 to 11.75 
BUNDLED SHEETS —" -3 . * 16-0 ide nti a 10.75 to 11.25 HEAVY CAST 
ae 9.50t0 10.00 N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.75 to 12.00 FORGE SCRAP ERR: extinitinnnen, SEED OO ESee 
Cincinnati, deal...... 10.25 to 10.75 Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 16: 50to17.00 Boston, dealers .... 8.50to 9.00 Buffalo, breakable. 10.80 to 11.00 
Cleveland ........s.+s00 10.75 to 11.25 St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.25 012.75 Chicago  .....e.0-seesvne 17.50 to 18.00 Give’ breakable. 10.75 to 11.25 
Eastern Pa. . 11.50 to 12.00 St. Louis, No. 2. 12.50 to 18.00 Eastern Pa. ............ 13.50 to 14.00 Detroit, a a . 
Pittsburgh . 14.00 to 14.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS dealers ...ceccsccssees 12.50 to 18.50 
St. Lowis ..........0000 9.00 to 9.50 Sonteh saeeiboneto 8.85 to byy4 Chicane, ne, ree Paps to as Detwelt, break. deal SB: A 
SHEET CLIPPINGS L E ET BBs. sccoseseses . CEE Secrapninsiens -00 to 21.50 astern Pa. ........ -00 to 14, 
one ¢ “fe age by New York, deal... 9.25 to 9.75 New York, deal... 9.75 to 10.50 
hicaBO  wwneeee : : BUSHELING Iron, Steel Works Scrap Pittsburgh .......... 12.50 to 13.00 
ee ‘i yy ne! Buffalo, No. 1 12.75 to 13.25 5) wattmase® 
Detroit, dealers .... 8.75 to9. r ig: ee ree y . AXLE 
gn See CAte Cie Sees, Me. Ja, 5200 0 12.08 deans? 
Cinn., No. 1 deal.. 10.00 to 10.50 Boston, deal. .......... 6.75 to 7.00 Boston, railroad .... 16.50 to 17.00 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT Cinn., No. 2 .ccsecscvee 6.50 to 7.00 Buffalo .....ccccccscvsessue 18.50 £014.00 Buffalo c.scccccsecsssvves .. 17.00 to 17.80 
Birmingham .......... 11.00 to 12.00 Cleveland, No. 2.... 9.75 to 10.25 Chicago steelworks 10.75 to 11.25 Chicago, agri. ....... 14.75 to 15.25 
Boston, dealers .... 9.00 to 10.25 we No. 1 new Cleveland 12.00 to 12.50 Chicago, railroad.. 17.00 to 17.50 
TOI saiincisienistpscie 18.25 to 18.75 «=—_— lead. cresescccccscecseere 11.00 to 11.50 Eastern Pa. 13.50 Cinn., R. R. deal... re 25 to 15.75 
Chicago (3 feet).... 16.75 to 17.25 st” ait’ No. 1... 9.50to010.00 Pittsburgh .-- 14,00 to 14.50 Cinn., agri., deal... 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago (2 ft.).... 17.75 to 18.25 Valleys, new No. 1 15.00 to 15.50 Dei EE Sancececriesctis 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland, rail ...... i780 to 18.00 
Cincinnati, deal...... 17.75 to 18.25 MACHINE SHOP vomnnes STEEL CAR AXLES Detroit auto deal., 15.00 to 15.50 
Detroit, dealers .... 16.00 to 16.50 Birmingham .......... 7.00 to 8.00 Birmingham 14.00 to 15.00 St. Louis, rail........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Pittsburgh, | (open- Boston, dealers ...... 6.00 to 7.00 Benton, shi maint 16.50 to 17.00 fe 
hearth, 3 ft. and > Sppeonetsiaaas 9.25to 9.75 Buffalo ......... 17.50 to 18.00 Miscellaneous Scrap 
CHICAZO  onevrrvesrneseones 7.50 to 8.00 Chinese Pe alias 17.90 to 18.50 
. Cincinnati, deal...... 8.00 to 8.50 astern Pa. .......... 20.00 to 21.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
STOVE PLATE Cleveland... 9.75 to 10.25 = pittsburgh 20.50 to 21.00 S Sect end ome 
Birmingham ........... 10.00 to 11.00 Detroit ee 7.25 to Ay he St. Louis 19.50 to 20.00 18.60 6 xda0 
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represent little more than an adjust- 
ment of conditions. 


New York, March 11.—Profound 
dullness marks iron and steel scrap 
with dealers’ buying prices easier. 
Dealers have reduced prices on No. 2 
steel for Conshohocken and Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., now offering $12.50, deliv- 
ered. Following completion of orders 
for Bethlehem, Pa., dealers are quot- 
ing $7, New York, or $10.50, delivered 
Swedeland, Pa., for mixed borings and 
turnings. Previously a spread of $7 
to $7.50, New York, prevailed. 

Four ship loads of heavy melting 
steel left Brooklyn docks within the 
past week for Japan. 


Buffalo, March 11.—Demand for 
scrap is slow although dealers think 
tonnage lots will be bought soon. 
Bethlehem’s attitude is still a matter 
of speculation, some dealers believing 
a purchase has been made and others 
that negotiations are being continued. 
Receipts are increasing. Prices show 
no change. 

Philadelphia, March 11.—Sizeable 
tonnages of No. 1 heavy melting steel 
scrap were sold here in the week at 
$15, delivered. 

Pittsburgh, March 11.—An_ easier 
tone is seen in the market for iron 
and steel scrap, though buying is 
limited and prices are little changed. 
There has been no additional buying 
of heavy melting steel for a week, 
the last sale being at $16.75 to $17. 
Compressed sheets are 50 cents lower 
on a sale at $16. Blast furnace ma- 
terial is quiet and easier. Heavy cast 
is 50 cents higher. Good grades are 
in light supply. Railroad specialties 
are inactive and easier. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Iron and stee) 
scrap continues easier. Shipments 
have been trimmed and prices are 
again lower. Quotations on principal 
grades average 25 cents a ton less 
than a week ago. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel is now quoted $13.50 to $14. 
A selected grade brings $15. No. 2 
steel is at $12.75 to $13.25. Other 
grades reflecting easiness include cast, 
machine shop turnings and blast fur- 
nace grades. 

Cincinnati, March 11.—Iron and 
steel scrap prices are weaker, with 
dealers cutting heavy melting steel 
and No. 2 railroad wrought another 
25 cents. Demand has tapered. Clos- 
ing of three railroad lists soon may 
clarify the trend. 


Detroit, March 11.—Iron and steel 
scrap is weaker than a few days ago 
with prospects of the market working 
slightly lower. Some support is de- 
rived from the fact that offerings by 
automobile producers are decidedly 
smaller. Demand from Pittsburgh 
district consumers continues fairly 
good, but from Youngstown is lighter. 
The Ford Motor Co. is using all of 
its bundles in its open-hearth furnaces 
and may use some of its flashings 
there. Practically no scrap has been 
piled for water shipment. Reductions 
are noted in forge flashings, No. 2 
heavy melting steel, loose sheet clipp- 
ings and machine shop turnings. 


St. Louis, March 11.—Offerings of 
railroad scrap are in larger volume 
than for some time, which fact, 
coupled with weakness in Chicago and 
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ahead, and is operating nine of its 
14 open hearths. Books have not been 
opened for second quarter, but it is 
expected that current prices of $33, 
base, Cleveland and Youngstown, for 
sheet bars, billets and slabs, will be 
continued into the second quarter. 

Chicage, March 11.—Important sales 
of semifinished material for second 
quarter have been closed on the basis 
of $35, Chicago, for sheet bars and 
commercial or rerolling billets, 4 x 
4-inch base. Semifinished demand is 
spirited. Wire rods are $39 to $41, 
Chicago. 


| Operating Rates | 








lack of purchasing energy, was re- 
flected in an easier tone. Trading, 
however, is too light to actually de- 
termine values, and quotations are un- 
changed. 


Toronto, Ont., March 11.—Reflecting 
improved conditions in the iron and 
steel markets in general, a stronger 
demand is now appearing for iron and 
steel scrap. Consumers of steel scrap 
are buying for spot and future deliv- 
ery. Principal interest, centers around 
iron grades, with substantial placing 
for machinery cast, stove plate and 
malleable. Prices are unchanged. 


Birmingham, Ala., March 11.—Some 
small tonnage of iron and steel scrap 
is moving, though the market is slow. 
Supplies are ample. Heavy melting 
steel is steady at $10.50 to $13. No. 1 
cast is also in demand. 





| Semifinished Steel 





Light Interest in Second Quarter— 
Prices May Be Reaffirmed 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 82 


Pittsburgh, March  11.—Specifica- 
tions for nearly all grades of semi- 
finished steel continue at about the 
rate of a month ago, with little im- 
provement noted in either new buying 
or in future contracting. Producers 
have made no formal announcemet re- 
garding second quarter prices but it is 
expected that current levels of $33 
for billets, sheet bars and slabs will 
be continued. Wire rods have been 
sold at $38, off $2 from the current 
quarter price. Restricted operations 
of sheet and strip mills are keeping ac- 
tivity light in sheet bars and billets 
while forging material also continues 
rather quiet. Forging billets are $38. 


Youngstown, O., March 11.—Ship- 
ments of semifinished steel to non- 
integrated plants have tapered off. 
Independent open-hearth operations 
have been reduced to 57 per cent from 
65 per cent last week. Billets, slabs 
and sheet bars are $33, Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown. 


Cleveland, March 11.—Specifications 
for sheet bars have increased, mainly 
as a result of preparations for rolling 
more autobody sheets this month. The 
leading merchant producer of semi- 
finished steel here has ten days work 


Chicago and Pittsburgh Hold Last 
Week’s Level—All Others Off 


Pittsburgh—Production of ingots 
continues at 75 to 80 per cent, un- 
changed for three weeks. Sheet mills 
output is slightly higher at nearly 70, 
but strip is off at 35 to 45, compared 
with 55 to 60 last week. Tin plate 
holds the advance of last week, reg- 
istering 75 to 80, and pipe mills are 
unchanged at 40. 

Youngstown, O.—Continued lull in 
automotive buying this week is re- 
flected in a further curtailment in 
mill operations, the general average 
for which will be about 65 per cent, 
compared with 70 last week and a 
peak of 78 early in the month. Inde- 
pendent steelmakers have 29 of 51 
open hearths going, with Corporation 
steelmaking unchanged at 65 to 70. 
Bessemer steel output is at 70. Flat 
rolling departments all are on lower 
operating schedules, with 67 of the 
120 independent sheet mills active 
against 77 last week. Strip mills are 
averaging 65 per cent, but tin plate 
production is at capacity for the inde- 
pendents and at 70 for the Corpora- 
tion. Pipe is unchanged at 60. Inde- 
pendent bar mills are at 65 and those 
of the Corporation at 70. 

Buffalo—Based on open-hearth 
schedules, operations show a _ small 
decline from the 74 per cent registered 
last week to a 71 level for this week. 
In the larger steel works, mills are 
about evenly divided between single 
and double turn. Contrary to what 
many producers had anticipated, the 
outlook for latter March is not so 
favorable. 

Chicago—Ingot output remains high 
at 90 to 95 per cent. Blast furnace 
activity is unchanged with 26 of 36 
stacks in blast. Rail mills are con- 
tinuing practically at capacity and 
sheet output is maintained at the 75 
to 80 rate established several weeks 


ago. 

Cleveland—Rate for the open 
hearths in operation this week fell off 
slightly, when 23 of 34 were reported 
producing. The leading interest is 
down and responsible for this drop, 
all others holding. This interest con- 
tinues to have all four of its blast 
furnaces active. 





The first wire rope manufactured in 
this country was made by John A. 
Roebling in 1840 at the village of 
Saxonburg, in Butler county, Pa. 
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Chicago Mills Find Conditions 
Improving—Prices Settle to For- 
mer Minimum—Deliveries Good 





ETTER sales and specifications are being noted by mills in 
the Chicago district and production remains above 85 per 


cent, 


Orders are spread over a wide range of consumers. 


Automotive needs continue light but railroad needs are coming for- 


ward. 
higher. 


Prices have firmed at 1.85c, Pittsburgh, with Chicago $2 
Some second quarter booking is being done at these prices. 
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Chicago, March 11.—Sales and spe- 
cifications in bar mill and other fin- 
ished steel products made gains in 
the week just ended. Shipping orders 
for bar mill products alone gained 
about 15 per cent, and sales about 
10 per cent. Finished steel specifica- 
tions as a whole were the best in five 
weeks, according to reports of one 
producer. Demand from several lines 
of automotive parts manufacture in 
the West remain above the general 
level of automotive activity. Rivet 
makers and industrial machinery man- 
ufacturers, cold finishers, and the im- 
plement and tractor works are leading 
in orders, which keep bar mill opera- 
tions above 85 per cent. Second quar- 
ter inquiry from railroad sources is 
more active than in most other lines. 
Deliveries of larger bar sizes are 
more delayed than in smaller sizes. 
Prices for soft steel bars have ad- 
justed themselves at about $2 a ton 
over the Pittsburgh base, which means 
a decline of about $1 from the bottom 
of the price spread prevailing through- 
out most of first quarter. The range 
now is 1.90e to 2.00c, Chicago, with 
the bottom of the spread the base 
price instead of 1.95c. 

New York, March 11.—While some 
leading sellers of steel bars have not 
announced prices for second quarter, 
at least one has opened books at 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh, on carload lots. This is 
comparable with the present minimum 
on the general run of business. Mean- 
while, demand is moderately steady, 
with deliveries holding two to three 
weeks. 

Pittsburgh, March 11.—Steel bar 
specifications fail to show improve- 
ment over the preceding two weeks 
but are off only slightly from a month 
ago. Business still lacks usual sea- 
sonal] tonnage requirements of the au- 
tomotive industry although mill op- 
erations are aided by steady demand 
for reinforcing bars. Second quarter 
inquiry is light, although some con- 
tracts have been received, with the 
market continuing 1.85c, Pittsburgh. 

Detroit, March 11.—Demand for soft 
steel bars has contracted materially 
in the past few days. Shipments into 
this district in March promised to be 
no higher than those in February de- 
spite the longer month. Automotive 
consumption is lower than the peak of 
January and early February and there 
are no immediate indications of im- 
provement. Some buying for new 


models is under way. On carbon bars 
most makers want 1.85c, Pittsburgh, 


for second quarter, from the general 
trade. Automotive users buy on the 
basis of 1.80¢ to 1.85c, Cleveland. Al- 
loy bars are quoted at 2.65c, mill. 

Philadelphia, March 11.—Demand 
for steel bars is fair but not up to 
the January average bookings. Usual 
prices are 1.85¢ to 1.90c, base, Pitts- 
burgh, with occasional lower prices 
on large tonnages. 

Youngstown, O., March 11.—Lull in 
purchasing of steel bars this week has 
brought down the rate of independent 
mill operations here in some instances 
to around 40 per cent and in others to 


Section 


65 per cent, while the Carnegie mills 


are around the latter figure. The new 
business now being taken is bringing 
1.85c, Pittsburgh, but the individual 
purchases now appearing are for com- 
paratively small tonnages. 


Convention Committees 
Plan Activities 


Cleveland foundrymen and manufac- 
turers of equipment and supplies in 
that city have organized a number of 
committees to arrange for the enter- 
tainment of visitors attending the an- 
nual convention and exhibition of the 
American Foundrymen’s association, to 
be held in Cleveland, May 12-16. 
These committees are at work and en- 
tertainment plans probably will be 
ready for release in the near future. 
Chairmen of the various committees 
are as follows: Executive, Walter L. 
Seelbach, Forest City-Walworth Run 
Foundries Co.; finance, Leroy P. Rob- 
inson, Werner G. Smith Co.; plant 
visitation, J. S. Smith, Smith Facing 
& Supply Co.; publicity, Dan M. Avey, 
Penton Publishing Co.; entertainment, 
S. C. Vessy, W. W. Sly Mfg. Co. 
Secretary is Frank G. Steinebach, man- 
aging editor, The Foundry. 





Plates 





Market 
and Barge Work Calling for Sub- 
stantial Tonnages—Prices Steady 


Is Quieter—Municipal 








LATE demand is irregular, with business slackening in some 
districts and increasing in others, while the total volume of 


new orders is slightly lower than a week ago. 


Some makers 


indicate they will renew prices for second: quarter, but interest to 
test the market is lacking. Car shop specifications continue heavy. 
Several round tonnages are required for municipal work and barges. 
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New York, March 11.—Although no 
formal announcements have been made 
as to second quarter prices on plates, 
it appears the present spread of 1.90c 
to 1.95c, Coatesville, will be quoted. 
Business continues of hand-to-mouth 
character. Tank and pipe work is 
light, with demand from railroads 
still restricted. Twenty-five locomo- 
tives have been placed by the Union 
Pacific with the American Locomotive 
Co. The Federal Shipbuilding Co. is 
low bidder on the repair of a suction 
dredge for the United States army 
engineers. Bids will be opened March 
20 at Hartford, Conn., for approxi- 
mately 5900 tons of steel sheet piling 
for the South Meadows dike, Hartford. 
One leading Eastern plate mill is 
operating at 70 to 75 per cent. 

Bids will be opened March 26 by the 
Norfolk & Western railroad, Roanoke, 
Va., for 61,200 steel riser plates for 
second quarter. 

Pittsburgh, March 11.—Plate de- 
mand is slightly more active although 
orders continue to be made up of 
small individual lots. Specifications 
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approximate the rate of a month ago 
but are slightly better than during 
the latter part of February. Pending 
barge work requires a fair tonnage of 
plates, with recent awards calling for 
400 tons. Mills are expected to con- 
tinue current prices into second quar- 
ter. The market generally is 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh. The Standard Unit Navi- 
gation Co. will close bids March 19 
on 50 barges requiring about 5000 
tons of plates and shapes. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Plate speci- 
fications are limited to small tonnages. 
Nothing more has been heard here 
concerning the Barberton, O., pipe line, 
670 to 1000 tons. The Belvoir boule- 
vard pipe line for Cleveland, 4500 tons, 
will come up at a meeting of com- 
missioners tomorrow. While some 
plates for structural purposes have 
sold at 1.80c, Pittsburgh, the tendency 
on boiler and tank plates is to adhere 
more firmly to 1.85c, with a view to 
strengthening that level for second 
quarter. Second quarter contracting 
is slow. 


Chicago, March 11.—Tank plate in- 
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quiry for refinery work in the South- 
west remains at about 35,000 tons, 
while 3700 to 4000 tons were booked 
by local fabricators for tank work in 
the Southwest oil country. Plate de- 
liveries are from three to six weeks. 
Sheared plate shipments are about 
three weeks, while universal mills are 
extending delivery promises much fur- 
ther. Heavy car shop specifications 
continue. Plate shipments for pipe 
line work have not reached important 
volume. The price range, at 1.90c to 
2.00c, Chicago, is about $2 above the 
Pittsburgh quotations. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





400 tons, plates and shapes, four barges for West 
Penn Sand & Gravel Co., to Midland Barge 
Co. 

868 tons, 20 and 24-inch welded steel pipe, East 
Bay municipal utility district, Oakland, Calif., 
to Steel Tank & Pipe Co. 

250 tons, two oil tanks for Seattle terminals of 

Sunset Pacific Oil Co., to Steel Tank & Pipe 


Co. 

100 tons, approximately, tank for a hospital in 
Hartford, Conn., to Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Works. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





61,200 riser plates for Norfolk & Western rail- 
road, Roanoke, Va.; bids March 26. 

5000 tons, 50 barges for Standard Unit Naviga- 
tion Co., Pittsburgh; bids close March 19. 
2000 tons, 6,000,000-cubic foot gas holder, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co., Milwaukee; general 
contract to Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, 

to cost approximately $500,000. 


Steel Corporation Gains 
Again In Bookings 


New York, March 11.—For the sixth 
consecutive month unfilled tonnage of 
the United States Steel Corp. has 
shown a gain. During February there 
was an increase of 11,088 tons, which 
although a slight gain compared to 
January’s placed the total, 4,479,748 
tons, at the highest level since Febru- 
ary, 1926. Monthly comparisons fol- 


low: 
Change, Change, 


Date Total tonnage per cent 
Feb. 28, 19980 ........ 4,479,748 11,088+ 0.25 + 
Jan. 31, 1990 ......... 4,468,710 61,517+ 1.2 + 
Dec. 381, 1929 ........ 4,417,193 291,848+- 7.74 + 
Nov. 380, 1929 ......... 4,125,345 38,788+ 0.95 + 
Oct. 31, 1929 ........ 4,086,562 183,9814- 4.71 + 
Sept. 80, 1929 ........ 8,902,581 244,870+ 6.68 + 
Aug. 31, 1929 ......... 3,658,2%1 429,966—10.5 — 
July 381, 1929 ......... 4,088,177 168,738— 3.9 — 
June 30, 1929 ........ 4,256,910 47,257— 1.10 — 
May 31, 1929 ......... 4,304,167 123,596— 2,88 — 
Apr. 80, 1929 ......... 4,427,763 17,045+ 0.388 + 
Mar. 31, 1929 ......... 4,410,718 266,877+- 5.70 + 
Feb. 28, 1929 ........ 4,144,341 384,854+ 0.84 + 
Jan. 381, 1929 ........ 4,109,487 182,775+ 3.384 + 
ee. as ED ees 3,976,712 308,712+ 8.25 + 
Nov. 80, 1928 ......... 3,678,000 78,030— 2.80 — 
Oct. 31, 1928 ......... 8,751,080 62,6624 1.42 + 
Sept. 30, 1928 ........ 3,698,368 74,3825+ 2.05 + 
Aug. 31, 1928 ......... 8,629,042 63,1164 1.40 + 
July 31, 1928 ......... 8,570,927 66,082— 1.81 + 
June 80, 1928 ........ 3,637,009 220,187+- 6.45 + 
May 381, 1928 ......... 8,416,822 455,311—11.70 — 
Apr. 80, 1988 ........ 3,872,133 463,0783—10.70 — 
Mar. $1, 1928 ......... 4,335,206 62,9883— 143 — 
Feb. 29, 1928 ........ 4,898,189 122,2424+ 2.80 + 

+. 


Jan. 81, 1928 ........ 4,275,947 303,073+ 7.62 


George Anshutz, a native of Alsace, 
built the first blast furnace in Pitts- 
burgh in 1792, on Twomile run, now 
Shadyside. 





Pipe 











Pipe Awards Grow—Three In- 
volve 6445 Tons—Two Inquiries 
Take Total of 17,000 Tons 
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OUNDRIES are stepping up pipe making departments to 70 
| es cent. Larger municipal lettings are more numerous. Cat- 
skill, N. Y., bought 3500 tons, Brockton, Mass., 1400 tons, 
Glendale, Calif., 1545 tons and St. Louis Park, Minn., and Fort 
Dodge, Iowa, together let 64,000 lineal feet. Low bid on New York’s 
9000 tons is $47.35. Kansas City Mo., has 8000 tons up for bidding. 
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New York, March i1.—Bids went in 
March 10 on 9000 tons of water pipe, 
mostly 6 and 12-inch, for this city’s 
yard stocks. Cast pipe volume is 
slightly heavier. Prices are firm, with 
higher than $37, eastern foundry, pre- 
vailing on smaller tonnages. Foundries 
have stepped up production to more 
than 70 per cent in most instances. 
R. D. Wood & Co was awarded 3500 
tons, mostly 16-inch of water pipe for 
Catskill, N. Y. 

Almirall & Co. Inc., general con- 
tractor, will inquire shortly for ap- 
proximately 200 tons of steel and 
wrought pipe for 207th street shops 
of the Board of Transportation. 

New specifications calling for ce- 
ment lining and treatment were cov- 
ered in the New York opening, which 
resulted in some confused bidding. 
Prices were higher with $47.35 low on 
one item, $47.40 on another and $47.65 
on a third. Some bid only on fittings. 
Among low bidders for various items 
were United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
and Donaldson Iron Works. 


Boston, March 11.—Pipe business, 
especially, from private sources, re- 
mains good. Brockton, Mass., award- 
ed 1400 tons to R. D. Wood & Co., 
low bidders on 800 tons for Walpole, 
Mass. Small size pipe is firmer, 4-inch 
now being quoted $47.10. 

Pittsburgh, March 11.—Standard 
pipe activity fails to reflect improved 
building operations, demand holding at 
practically the same rate that pre- 
vailed during February and January 
which was light even for that period. 
Oil country demand for seamless ma- 
terial also remains dull, with efforts 
to hold drilling operations at a mini- 
mum dulling the outlook for improved 
demand during coming months. Pure 
Oil Co. is reported to have placed 
15,000 tons for a 180-mile line of 
10-inch pipe from its field to its re- 
finery in Texas with A. O. Smith 
Corp. Line pipe inquiry continues 
fairly active, however, for small 
lengths and it is fairly certain that a 
number of the larger projects long 
considered will be carried out. De- 
mand for mechanical tubing and loco- 
motive and boiler tubes holds to its 
former rate. Pipe mills operate around 
40 per cent. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Jobbers in 
widely scattered sections are replen- 
ishing their somewhat depleted stocks 
of standard full weight merchant pipe. 
All orders, however, are small since 


because of prompt delivery service by 
the mills, in some cases, almost over- 
night, there is no incentive to carry 
stocks. Lapweld orders are scarce. 
Operations average about 40 per cent. 

Chicago, March 11.—Pressure pipe 
orders continue to show heavier vol- 
ume than a year ago. A number of 
important jobs are pending. Kansas 
City asks for 8000 tons of 30 and 36- 
inch water pipe, and Detroit opened 
bids yesterday for 2500 tons of 6 and 
8-inch pipe. Canton, 0O., will open 
bids tomorrow for 14,000 feet of 6 
to 12-inch pipe. Several other munici- 
pal jobs that have been pending for 
some weeks have been closed in this 
territory. Private buying is moder- 
ately active. Chicago delivered prices 
for the larger diameters are $45.20 
to $46.20. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 11.—All 
cast iron pressure pipe shops are in 
steady operation. One, in fact, has 
inaugurated three 8-hour shifts with 
almost a full complement of work- 
men. Shipments are more active and 
a large amount of the product is to be 
moved during the next 90 days. . Sev- 
eral additional specifications are in 
sight, the far northwest being in the 
market for several thousand tons to 
be let this week. Price bases of cast 
iron pipe are unchanged. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





56,000 feet, 6 to 12-inch pipe for St. Louis Park, 
Minn., to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
8000 feet, 4 to 8-inch pipe for Fort Dodge, Iowa, 

to McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

3500 tons, mostly 16-inch with some 10 and 12- 
inch with special fittings for Catskill, N. Y., 
to R. D. Wood & Co. 

1545 tons, 6 to 30-inch classes B, C and 250, for 
Glendale, Calif., to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

1400 tons, 24-inch pipe, for Brockton, Mass., to 
R. D. Wood & Co. 

400 tons, 24-inch pipe for Minneapolis, to Amer- 
ican Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

230 tons, two Seattle local improvement jobs, 
to French interests. 

108 tons, 2 to 6-inch class 150, for Tempe, Ariz., 
to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch pipe, for Lawrence, 
Mass., to Donaldson Iron Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





14,000 feet, 6 to 12-inch for Canton, O.; bids 
March 12. 

9000 tons, 6 to 12-inch and some larger sizes, 
for New York city yard stocks; bids in with 
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$47.35 the low bid. 

8000 tons, 30 and 36-inch pipe for Kansas City, 
Mo.; bids in. 

2562 tons, 4 to 12-inch class 150, Los Angeles; 
bids March 13. 

800 tons, various sizes, Walpole, Mass.; R. D. 
Wood & Co. low bidder. 

762 tons,‘6 inch class 150, Los Angeles; bids 
March 12. 

350 tons, 20-inch class B, East Bay municipal 
utility district, Oakland, Calif.; contract 
awarded on basis of welded steel pipe. 


350 tons, 20-inch, for Brooklyn, N. Y.; bids 
March 14. 
100 tons, 4 to 12-inch for Montclair, N. J. 


STEEL PIPE 


15,000 tons, 180 miles 10-inch pipe, Pure Oil Co. 
for line from oil field to refinery in Texas; 
reported placed with A. O. Smith Corp. 





Tin Plate 





Market Normally Active for This 
Period—Operations Steady 
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Pittsburgh, March 11.—Tin plate 
activity is regarded as normal for 
this period, consisting, however, large- 
ly of specifications against old orders. 
New business is light. Specifications 
are in fair volume. Improved demand 
is anticipated shortly with orders due 
March 15 for May shipment. Leading 
canmakers continue to be optimistic 
regarding prospects for the remainder 
of the year although the outlook is 
dependent upon crops and weather 
conditions of future months. Mill 
operations are steady at 75 to 80 per 
cent. The market continues $5.25 per 
100-pound base box, Pittsburgh. 





Iron Ore 





Late Opening Indicated—Consumers 
Estimating Requirements 
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Cleveland, March 11.—Large users 
of Lake Superior iron ore are esti- 
mating their requirements for the sea- 
son, but the Ford Motor Co.’s inquiry 
is the only one pending. The ship- 
ping season for iron ore is likely to 
open late. Last year 2,500,000 tons 
was moved in April, whereas this year 
vessels may not start out until the 
latter part of April. While too early 
to forecast prices the impression pre- 
vails that there will be no change 
from last year’s level. The Lake 
Superior Iron Ore association reports 
the following receipts and shipments 
from Lake Erie ports for the 12 
months ended March 1: 








Deck 
balance 
March 
Receipts Shipments 1, 1930 
Wahale: ccisisccittcnns 412,310 25,011 
BORED scimnsiticnie 1,360,574 121,810 
Conneaut 9,255,986 1,704,003 
Ashtabula 8,520,173 1,715,834 
Fairport oc. 2,415,771 2,259,916 866,264 
Cleveland ........... 11,148,363 7,702,811 1,074,959 
pg ES Re 3,847,799 -1,976,748 119,510 
TROT  cicigiicsicines 1,183,879 1,171,300 364,959 
PE. sii ci intense 1,911,981 1,217,701 43,985 
py | eens REREE: 45,772,572 38,877,519 5,535,835 
Comparative total : 
one year previ- 
GND nstcvescencetiieins $6,956,842 27,656,456 4,939,471 
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Sheets 


Market Quiet—Motorcar Indus- 
try Still 
Other Lines Taking Tonnages 







Buying Sparingly— 





requirements expand. 


The automotive industry continues to 


Geni demand is slow at a time when normally the seasonal 


withhold orders though some builders indicate they will place 


tonnage later this month. 
interest in the market. 
than those elsewhere. 


Other consuming lines manifest more 
Chicago district mills are 
Mill operations average 60 per cent. 


more active 
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Pittsburgh, March 11.—Sheet busi- 
ness is slightly more active although 
the improvement in demand is coming 
from other than automotive interests. 
Production has improved _ slightly, 
the current rate being close to 70 per 
cent. Better demand from the auto- 
mobile industry is predicted for late 
in March although current buying is 
only equal to or slightly below the 
rate of a month ago. Metal furniture 
sheets are in good demand and elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers are 
steady buyers. Producers are taking 
a firmer stand, a number of independ- 
ent companies having named 2.75c for 
black sheets and 3.40c for galvanized 
for second quarter, advances of $2 a 
ton over recent prices. The leading 
interest has made no announcement. 
Blue annealed sheets continue steady 
at 2.10ec and 2.25c, with autobody 
generally 3.90c. Contracting for sec- 
ond quarter so far is light. 

New York, March 11.—Trading in 
sheets is showing little change, with 
prices generally steady. Galvanized 
sheets are holding at 3.30c, Pitts- 
burgh; black sheets, at 2.65c, with 
shading under this figure less fre- 
quent. Blue annealed plates are 2.10c 
and blue annealed sheets 2.25c. 

Philadelphia, March 11.—Sheet de- 
mand continues at the same daily 
rate as in February and mills need 
more business. It is estimated sheet 
mills of the country now are operating 
at an average of about 60 per cent, 
although the eastern average is high- 
er. Prices are unchanged. The Penn- 
sylvania railroad is inquiring for 360 
tons of blue annealed sheets, 275 tons 
of black sheets and 120 tons of gal- 


vanized sheets, bids to be opened 
March 21. 
Youngstown, O., March 11.—New 


demand for common grades of sheets 
enables an important independent 
maker to operate this week eight of 
its total of 24 units mills. Signs 
point to makers of autobody sheets 
becoming busier from now forward. 
Normal mill operation is expected by 
the end of March. Makers of com- 
mon grades of sheets in this district 
have decreased the independent mill 
operating rate this week to 56 per 
cent against 63 per cent last week. 
Some second quarter business is being 
quoted on by mills here on the basis 
of 2.75c, Pittsburgh, for black; 2.10c 
to 2.25c for blue annealed: 3.90¢c for 
autobody, and 3.40c for galvanized. 


Cleveland, March 11.—Slightly more’ 


interest in sheet tonnage is mani- 
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fested by makers of automobile parts, 
but. large tonnage users withhold their 
major specifications. . Autobody sheets 
held at 3.90c, Pittsburgh, and some 
second quarter business has been writ- 
ten on that basis. Some April speci- 
fications have been received. While 
an effort is being made to get 4.00c 
for second quarter furniture sheets, 
3.90¢ has again applied for prompt de- 
livery. Stove makers are furnishing 
more tonnage. Demand for galvan- 
ized sheets for building construction 
is fair, and while 3.40c is named for 
second quarter, 3.30c still can be done 
for this month. Black sheets are 
2.65¢ to 2.75c. 


Detroit, March 11.—In isolated cases 
consumers of sheets have requested 
second quarter quotations but it is 
not known that any quotation-making 
business has been placed. Producers 
believe present levels to be unremun- 
erative, but the low state of demand, 
the poor prospects of automotive con- 
sumption in the second quarter and 
the probable carryover of first quarter 
business are handicaps. Autobody 
sheets continue 3.80c to 3.90c, Pitts- 
burgh. To large buyers black sheets 
still are 2.55¢e, Pittsburgh, but with 
makers quoting 2.65c and more for 
second quarter. Specifications for 
March delivery indicate that February 
shipments into this district will not 
be bettered to any great extent. 


Cincinnati, March 11.—Lack of in- 
creased demand for sheets causes 
mills in this district to retain a pro- 
duction schedule of about 60 per cent. 
Prices are steady. 


Chicago, March 11.—Sheet mills are 
adding steadily to backlogs. Speci- 
fications are continuing at the steady 
rate established late in February. 
Black and galvanized sheets are more 
in demand, while the blue annealed 
grade remains steady. The expected 
$2 advance in prices is being dis- 
cussed for second quarter, while the 
old quotations are being named for 
some second quarter inquiry. Sheet 
mill operations for the district con- 
tinue at about 75 to 80 per cent. 


St. Louis, March 11.—Better sheet 
sales to the South have developed 
since March 1. Specifying by the 
automotive industry has not been in 
expected volume. Car and implement 
manufacturers have accounted for fair 
tonnages. Minimum prices generally 
are 3.07c for black sheets, 2.42c for 
blue annealed and 3.72c for galvan- 
ized, delivered, St. Louis. 
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Structural Shapes 








ESPITE a general 


week at 32,537 tons, 


building is under contemplation. 


were placed, fabricators would have good back- 
logs and specifications would receive great impetus. 
While 1500 and 2500-ton bridges occupy a promi- 


New York, March 11.—Lettings of 
structural shapes in metropolitan New 
York totaled 38,545 tons in February, 
compared with 34,951 tons in the pre- 
ceding month and 24,609, February, 
last year, according to the New York 
Structural Steel Board of Trade. En- 
gineering projects are not included. 
Bids have been postponed on the East 
river tunnel subway section which 
calls for 36,000 tons of cast iron seg- 
ments and more than 3000 tons of 
shapes. Pending legislation at Albany 
regarding hours of labor for workers 
under compressed air resulted in the 
delay. As noted Feb. 20, Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co. will fabricate 5000 
tons for route 110, section 3, the plain 
material to be furnished by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. A large volume of 
new work is being prepared for fig- 
ures, although much of this tonnage 
is not yet ready for bids. Central 
Court building in Brooklyn will take 
4000 tons. Mills continue to operate 
close to capacity. Prices are firmer 
at 2.045c with less shading. Bids will 
be closed March 26 by Norfolk & 
Western railroad on 2500 tons of 
shapes and bars, its second quarter 
requirements. 


Boston, March 11.—With only a 
few odd tonnages being placed, struc- 
tural interests had a quiet week. A 
power house at Harvard university, 
275 tons, is pending as is a 300-ton 
hospital at Bedford, Mass. Loans for 
building purposes are difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Philadelphia, March 11.—Eastern 
shape mills operate about 75 per cent 
and business volume is somewhat 
smaller. Plain standard shapes con- 
tinue 1.80c to 1.90c, base, nearest east- 
ern mill, although 1.80c is the usual 
figure. 

Pittsburgh, March 11.—Structural 
steel awards hold to small individual 
lots. Fabricators continue fairly busy 
on old work and are figuring on much 
new inquiry. Pending work remains 
fair but some hesitancy is noted in 
closing on such jobs. Specifications 
for plain material hold to the Febru- 
ary rate and are seasonally active. 
Plain material continues 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, with lower figures applied 
eceasionally in large tonnages. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Most jobs be- 


ing let take less than 100 tons at a 
time, although one for about 450 tons, 





hesitancy to close on 
pending work in many sections, awards this 
exceed 
In almost every market center a large amount of 





accounting for 
last week’s. 


If all such work 
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the plant for the Chain Products Co., 
went to Massillon Bridge & Struc- 
tural Co. A Nickel Plate bridge, 250 
tons, went to American Bridge Co. 
Hesitancy still is noted on the large 
amount of building construction work 
contemplated for greater Cleveland, 
valued according to permits requested, 
at $33,775,000. Mills report that 
specifications are fairly well sustained, 
although second quarter interest is 
difficult to arouse at the 1.85c, base, 
Pittsburgh, figure quoted for that 
period. 


Chicago, March 11.—While build- 
ing work continues light, structural 
mills are operating around 70 to 75 
per cent, and deliveries are extended 
80 days and more. Car shop speci- 
fications, tank work and miscellaneous 
tonnage comprise the bulk of shipping 
orders. Fabricators are operating only 
partially and backlogs are light. A 
fair amount of small-lot business 
reaches Chicago district fabricators 
daily. The price range for plain ma- 
terial is 1.90c to 2.00c, Chicago. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 11.—While 
no heavy structural contracts were 
reported let last week, numerous small 
orders were booked. Present active 
operations will be continued indefinite- 
ly. Several of the larger tonnages 
booked recently call for early delivery 
and erection and these are being 
rushed out. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





5850 tons, Kings county hospital, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to Taylor-Fichter Steel Construction Co. ; 
awarded last November to same fabricator by 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week. .................... 32,537 
Awards last week ................... 26,345 
Awards two weks ago............ 36,480 
Awards this week in 1929........ 33,471 
Average weekly awards, 1930 33,895 


Average weekly awards, 1929 38,603 
Average weekly awards, Feb. 44,907 
Total awards to date, 1929.... 390,763 


‘Total awards to date, 1930 .... 372,841 


HUOUENEANENNANTNAL EUSTACE 


Buyers, Owners Hesitant—Award Aggre- 
gate Exceeds Last Week’s—Pending List 
Augmented by Several 1000-4000-ton Jobs 


counter only desultory second quarter 
A few contracts have been written on the basis 
of 1.85¢, base, Pittsburgh. 
include two buildings at Milwaukee, 4000 and 2000 
tons respectively, a 4000-ton building in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and a 3000-ton building in Washington. 


nent place in the week’s news, office buildings lead, 


around 10,000 tons. Mills en- 


interest. 


New pending inquiries 


previous contractor and now taken over by 
new contractors, Kenney Bros., New York. 


4700 tons, 35-story office and loft building, 
Broadway and Thirty-ninth street, New York, 
to Harris Structural Steel Co., through Bricken 
Construction Co. 


3500 tons, state capitol, Charleston, W. Va., to 
Wheeling Structural Steel Co. 


2600 tons (with plates), additional roadway, 
Manhattan bridge, New York, to American 
Bridge Co. 

2500 tons, toll bridge, Burlington, N. J., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. paling: 


2165 tons, Home for Incurables, 181st street, 
New York, _to Levering & Garrigues Co., 
through William Crawford, general contractor. 


2100 tons, two bridges, Hocking Valley railroad, 
Columbus, O., to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., noted 
last week as 1635 tons. 


1800 tons, full scale wind tunnel, Langley Field, 
Va., for National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, to Southern Engineering Co., 
through J. A. Jones Construction Co. 


1500 tons, bridge, Boston & Maine railroad, 
Goffs Falls, N. H., to Phoenix Bridge Co. 


1200 tons, terminal project at Cincinnati, South- 
ern railroad, to Mt. Vernon Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, Union League club, Detroit, to White- 
head & Kales Co. = 


850 tons, bridge over Calumet river at East Chi- 
cago, Ind., to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 

750 tons, power house, Standard Oil Co., Sugar 
Creek, Mo., to McClintic-Marshall Co. ity 


700 tons, buildings, Potomac Electric Power Co., 
Washington, to American Bridge Co. 

600 tons, state buildings, Pennhurst 
American Bridge Co. oF oe 

600 tons, Gladfelter building, Spring Cit 
to Shoemaker Bridge Co. glee 4 tab 


550 tons, building, Milwaukee Electric Railwa 
& Light Co., Milwaukee, to Worden-Allen Co. 
500 tons, 350-room hotel for Hilton Hotels Inc., 
El Paso, Tex., to El Paso Bridge & Iron 
450" tons t 
ons, apartment, 429 West Twenty- 
street,, New York, to George A. coy = 
through H. D. Hynds Inc., general contractor. 
450 tons, Iron Works factory, Consolidated Paper 
ag Monroe, Mich., to Flint Structural Steel 


0. 
450 tons, building, Chain Products Co., Cleve- 
land, to Massillon Bridge & Construction Co. 
400 tons, public school No. 156, Queens, N. Y. 
to Easton Structural Steel Co. : 
400 tons, public school No. 198, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 

to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

400 tons, building, Consolidated Gas Co., Balti- 
more, to Belmont Iron Works. 

400 tons, Phoenix Utility Co. building, in Mexico, 
to Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 

870 tons, tank shop, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

358 tons, building, Fireman’s Insurance Co., 
Philadelphia, to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 
350 tons, building, New York & Queens Elec- 
ay Co., Flushing, N. Y.,-to George A. Just 

Oo. 
850 tons, shop building for naval air station, 
Pol ae 7 Teen Fase Co. 

ms, public schoo o. 48, New York, 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. oie 
wx? a mage nt naic} railroad, East 

inety-thi street, eveland, to i 
ie on American 

220 tons, Sauk river bridge, Washington, to Pa- 
cific Car & Foundry Co. 
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200 tons, industrial building at Prairie View 
State Normal and Industrial college, Prairie 
View, Tex., to Orange Car & Steel Co. 

200 tons, plant building, Lever Bros. Co., Chi- 
cago, to Duffin Iron Co. 

200 tons, building, Orenda Corp., Wilmington, 
Ill., to Midland Structural Steel Co. 

200 tons, plant building, American Can Co., 
— to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
oO. 

186 tons, sulphuric acid plant, Dutch East In- 
dies, to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc. 

170 tons, bank building, Peoria, Ill., to Missis- 
sippi Valley Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, plant addition, Pacific Coast Steel Co., 
Vernon, Calif., to Consolidated Steel Corp. 
100 tons, Little Hoquiam river bridge, Washing- 

ton, to Pacific Car & Foundry Co. 

100 tons, addition, Standard Union Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Pecker Iron Works. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





4000 tons, addition, office building, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee; bids 
on general contract close March 31, Holabird 
& Root, Chicago, architects. 


4000 tons, Central Court building, Brooklyn, 
MM... HX 

33000 tons, building, department of agriculture, 
Washington. 


2500 tons shapes and bars, second quarter re- 
quirements, Norfolk & Western railroad, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

‘2000 tons, post office addition, Milwaukee; bids 
extended from March 5 to March 20 by J. A. 
Wetmore, supervising architect, Washington. 

1900 tons, building, West Eighteenth street, New 
York. 

800 tons, hospital addition, Fifth avenue and One 
hundredth street, New York. 

800 tons, viaduct, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

700 tons, garage and service building, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Addison street and Cali- 
fornia avenue, Chicago. 

5500 tons, General hospital, Philadelphia; general 
contract to Roberts & Roller. 

500 tons, building, College of the City of New 
York. 

400 tons, theater building alterations, Forty-sev- 
enth street, New York. 

400 tons, highway bridges for Minnesota state 
highway commission. 

375 tons, Marathon City, Wis., state highway 
bridge; bids close March 20 at commissioner’s 
office, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

350 tons, school, Thirty-second and Tasker 
streets, Philadelphia; general contract to Mc- 
Closkey & Co. 

350 tons, post office, Richmond, Va.; general 
contract to W. P. Thurston, Richmond. 

350 tons, Mt. Vernon memorial bridge and high- 
way, Washington; general contract to Merritt, 
Chapman & Scott. 

300 tons, hospital unit at Bedford, Mass. 

300 tons, school, White Plains, N. Y. 

275 tons, power house for Harvard university 
Cambridge, Mass. 

225 tons, highway bridge, Virginia. 

200 tons, pier shed, Ninth avenue, 
Calif.; bids March 11. 

Unstated tonnage, warehouse, together with 
plates for tanks, Sun Oil Co., Toronto, Ont., 
general contract to T. B. Mothersill & Co., 
Oshawa, Ont., at about $280,000. 


Oakland, 


Reading Engine House 
Damaged by Fire 


As a result of the recent fire at 
the Keystone blast furnace of the 
Reading Iron Co., at Reading, Pa., 
that stack will be out of blast two or 
three months. The fire was confined 
to the blowing engine house and the 
building was badly damaged, but it is 
not yet known to what extent the 
blowing engines and other machine 
equipment were damaged. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the repairs neces- 
sary will be of a minor character. 
Reconstruction will consist principally 
of a new floor and roof in the blowing 
engine building. The blast furnace 
will be relined during the period of 
idleness. 
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Concrete Bars 


6500 Tons Road Work 
Placed—Other Awards Are 
Small—Prices Firmer 
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6000 tons additional distributed by Iowa and 500 tons awarded 


G ‘i000 road work dominates the present week’s lettings with 


by Pennsyivania. 


Inquiries still trail those for a comparable 


period last year and awards are lower than in first 11 weeks of 


1929. 


A 600-ton telephone building was let at Brooklyn, N. Y., 


a 500-ton bridge in New Jersey, and a 1000-ton job at Erie, Pa. 
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Chicago, March 11.—Reinforcing bar 
inquiry remains considerably below 
last year, except that highway work 
this season will be much heavier in 
the North Central states. Following 
the recent award of 1000 tons for 
Iowa road work, another 6000 tons 
has been let, this tonnage having been 
distributed to a number of mills, in- 
cluding several eastern producers. 
This total nearly completes the Iowa 
work for this season. A 450-ton 
apartment house job was awarded in 
this territory. Published prices for 
billet reinforcing bars are 2.00c, and 
for rail steel bars 1.75c, plus full 
extras. February building permit fig- 
ures for Chicago, while far under re- 
cent record totals, exceeded January 
by more than 25 per cent. Building 
contracts placed in the week just 
closed were the heaviest of this year, 
of which public works and _ utilities 
comprised 77 per cent, residential 
buildings 6, commercial buildings 5, 
and industrial buildings more than 4 
per cent. 

Boston, March 11.—A 275-ton tele- 
phone exchange building at Bangor, 
Me., furnished the largest concrete 
bar letting of the week. Between 150 
and 200 tons additional were let in 
odd tonnages. Five or six projects 
are being figured but only one or two 
are ready for award. 

New York, March 11.—Concrete re- 
inforcing bar prices are firm at 2.55c, 
delivered New York. Less shading is 
being done. Volume is fair. A large 
amount of work remains up for fig- 
ducing reinforcing bars are much be- 
low the seasonal average. More than 
ures. Shipments under 100 tons at a 
time are increasing. 

Pittsburgh, March 11.—Incoming 
concrete bar tonnage so far this month 
is approximating the February vol- 
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Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week. .................. 12,284 
Awards last week ..............0 5,996 
Awards two weeks ago.............. 8,430 
Awards this week in 1929.......... 7,347 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 5,849 
Average weekly awards 1930.. 5,601 
Average weekly awards, Feb..... 6,593 
Total awards to date, 1929........ 69,200 
Total awards to date, 1930 .... 61,614 


ume, but pending work is _ heavier. 
Most inquiries involve only small lots 
but are being received in increasing 
number. Awards include 500 tons for 
the state of Pennsylvania for road 
work. Prices continue 1.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, fer stock lengths and 2.20e for 
cut lengths. 


Buffalo, March 11.—Large inquiries 
for reinforcing bars previously re- 
ported here are still pending. Con- 
tractors are unusually slow in cover- 
ing spring requirements, with the re- 
sult that somewhere in the vicinity of 
4000 tons of reinforcing and welded 
mesh inquiry is pending in Buffalo 
and vicinity. No large orders have 
been reported placed recently. Prices 
are nominal in view of the lack of 
large tonnage orders. 

Cleveland, March 11.—A _ filtration 
plant for Erie, Pa., which calls for 
1000 tons of concrete bars, has been 
awarded the Bourne-Fuller Co. The 
Walsh Construction Co. will probably 
buy 250 tons for two piers of the 
Central-Lorain bridge before the week 
is out. The market on billet bars is 
1.85¢c, Cleveland. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





6000 tons, state highway work for Iowa, placed 
direct with several mills. 

1000 tons, filtration plant, Erie, Pa., to Bourne- 
Fuller Co. 

600 tons, school, Thirty-second and Tasker 
streets, Philadelphia, to Kalman Steel Co. 
600 tons, telephone building, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

to Igoe Bros. 

500 tons, bridge, Passaic river, N. J., to un- 
stated interest. 

500 tons, including mesh, Pennsylvania state 
work for Warren, Erie and Allegheny coun- 
ties, to Truscon Steel Co. 

450 tons, apartment building, Barry avenue, Chi- 
cago, to Calumet Steel Co. 

850 tons, United States immigration station, 
Seattle, to Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

280 tons, road work, Danbury, Conn., to Concrete 
Steel Co. 

275 tons, telephone building, Me., to 
Barker Steel Co. 

240 tons, chemistry building, University of Illi- 
nois, Champaign, IIl., to unstated fabricator. 
226 tons, rivet rods for Puget Sound, Wash., 
navy yard, to Northwest Steel Rolling Millis. 
220 tons, buildings, Hunter college, New York, 

to Tidewater Steel Co. 

200 tons, elevator, Standard Tilton Co., Alton, 
Ill., to Laclede Steel Co. 

200 tons, grain elevator, Valley Junction, Iowa, 
to Inland Steel Co. 

170 tons, King’s county hospital, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to Tidewater Steel Co. 

150 tons, public school buildings, Springfield, 
Mo., to Laclede Steel Co. 


Bangor, 


HIN_WSyWtNNVtt 23 tons, Keno bridge, Portland, Oreg., to un- 
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named interest. 

100 tons, industrial building at Prairie View 
State Normal and Industrial college, Prairie 
View, Tex., to Houston Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, warehouse, Procter & Gamble Co., 
Staten Isiand, N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





Los Angeles ; 


3500 tons, Fourth street bridge, 
bids April 2. 

700 tons, first units, Pilgrim hospital, Long 
Island, N. Y. 

350 tons, hospital, Presidio, San Francisco; gen- 


eral contract to Clinton Construction Co. 

250 tons, two piers, Centrai-Lorain bridge, Cleve- 
land; order to be placed by Walsh Construction 
Co., general contractors before week ends. 

208 tons, barracks, Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. 

139 tons, paving in Glenn county, Sacramento, 
Calif.; bids March 26. 

135 tons, highway bridges, Virginia; bids open 


March 13. ‘ 
110 tons, office building Fell street, San Fran- 
work has been abandoned. 


cisco ; 


Increase Shown in World 
Fuel Production 


Keen competition between the dif- 
ferent modern sources of fuel and 
power is reflected in an analysis of 
world energy production for the 15- 
year period, 1913-1928, by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference board, 
New York. Production of crude oil 
and of hydroelectric power have in- 
creased by 243 and 162 per cent, re- 
spectively, and that of natural gas by 
133 per cent. Coal, still is by far the 
most important source of energy but 
output in 1928 was only 5 per cent 
greater than in 1913. 

Total world coal production, re- 
ducing lignite to terms of bituminous 
coal, increased from _ 1,260,000,000 
metric tons in 1913 to 1,320,000,000 
tons in 1928; crude oil production 
from 383,000,000 barrels to 1,323,000,- 
000 barrels; natural gas from ap- 
proximately 600,000,000,000 to 1,600,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet, and hydroelec- 
tric power from 14,500,000 developed 
horsepower to 38,000,000 horsepower. 





Montreal Urges Local 
Steel Over Foreign 


Toronto, Ont., March 11.—A _ pro- 
test against the use of foreign steel in 
city projects was voiced recently by 
steel interests of Montreal, Que. Bel- 
gian steel, it appears, has been bought 
by contractors for the superstructure 
of the Des Roches bridge. It is said 
that in view of the number of unem- 
ployed in Canada and the low rate of 
wages paid abroad, that the city here- 
after will specify in all its contracts 
that so far as possible Canadian ma- 
terials be used in all city work. 


Tool Supply Association 
Chooses New Name 


The Tool Foremen Supplier’s asso- 
ciation is the new name of the Sup- 
ply association of the American Rail- 
way Tool Foremen’s association. The 
group has announced that its annual 
exposition and meeting will be held 
at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Sept. 9-12. 





Rails, Cars 


Seaboard Air Line Divides 2000 
—Car Inquiry 
25 Locomotives Placed 


Rate Smaller— 


wail 








AIRLY numerous miscellaneous car and coach lettings this week 
Freee topped by Seaboard Air Line’s orders for 2000 box cars. 
Althou®h primary rail and accessory movement has passed for 
this season, railroad car shop steel needs are destined to be heavy 


all summer. 
order involved 75. 


Northern Pacific has 250 box cars up. 
Union Pacific bought 25 engines. 


One tank car 
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Chicago, March 11.—A few miscel- 
laneous rail orders have been closed, 
comprising a total of 7000 to 8000 
tons. Sales of track accessories, in- 
cluding tie plates, bolts, spikes and 
angle bars, aggregated 6000 to 7000 
tons. While the primary rail and track 
fastenings movements have passed, it 
is indicated early summer require- 
ments of finished steel for car repair 
and construction work in the carriers’ 
own shops will be heavy. 

New York, March 11.—Placing of 
more than 3000 freight cars makes 
last week the best in at least three. 
Awards of 2000 single sheet box cars 
by the Seaboard Air Line and 1027 
refrigerator cars by the American 
Refrigerator Transit, noted last week, 
are outstanding. Locomotive bookings 
were aided by the placing of 25 loco- 
motives by Union Pacific. 

Car shop operation tends upward. 
March shipments probably will be the 
heaviest since May, 1929, which in 
turn, were the largest since July, 
1926. Further improvement is ex- 
pected over the next two or three 
months. The fact that March car 
awards may not total more than 5000 
to 6000 cars, a sharp decline from 
February, is expected to have but 
little bearing on the near future as 
it usually takes two to three months 
for orders to get into the production 
stage. Carbuilders look for the next 
substantial buying to come from Illi- 
nois Central, Chicago North Western, 
New York Central and possibly Penn- 
sylvania. Pacific Fruit express defi- 
nitely contemplates the purchase of 
1500 refrigerator cars. In all about 
2100 freight cars and 206 coaches are 
pending. Rock Island Refining Co. 
leased 200 tank cars from the General 
American Tank Car Co. Whether new 
cars will be built is not ascertained. 

Bids will be closed March 26 by 
Norfolk & Western railroad, Norfolk, 
Va., on 61,200 riser plates, 2500 tons 
of shapes and bars, 2000 carbon steel 
car axles and second quarter locomo- 
tive steel tire requirements. 

Philadelphia, March 11.—Pennsyl- 
vania railroad is inquiring for 6000 
kegs of track spikes and a large 
quantity of tie plates, track bolts, 
angle bars, etc. Bids are to open 
March 21. Norfolk & Western is in- 
quiring for 1000 hopper car bodies 
and a large tonnage of plates, shapes, 
bars and sheets for 500 box cars to be 
built in its own shops. 

Seaboard Air Line is inquiring for 
second quarter plates, shapes and 


bars without mentioning definite ton- 
nages. 

Pittsburgh, March  11.—Specifica- 
tions for track fastenings are at a 
slower rate than a month ago, weather 
conditions holding up releases on some 
old orders. New business also is light. 
Seaboard Air Line divided 2000 50-ton 
box cars evenly between Richmond 
Car Works and Pullman Car & Mfg. 
Corp. Local car builders continue well 
engaged against old orders although 
recent awards have been light. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 11.—The 
1000 50-ton steel box cars received 
from Seaboard Air Line to be built in 
the Bessemer, Ala., shops of the Pull- 
man Car & Mfg. Corp., the remainder 
of the 1700 cars ordered by St. Louis- 
San Francisco, and 250 gondolas for 
Louisville & Nashville will keep local 
shops busy into the late summer. 





CAR ORDERS PLACED 





American Refrigerator Transit Co., 1027 re- 
frigerator cars instead of 1000, as noted last 
week, to Mt. Vernon Car Mfg. Co. 

Canadian National, 29 miscellaneous coaches, 
to Canadian Car & Foundry Co.; two oil- 
electric cars to National Steel Car Corp. and 
four oil-electric coach frames and trucks, to 
own shops. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, one 
combination baggage and mail gasoline-elec- 
tric rail motor car, to J. G. Brill Co. 

Gulf, Mobile & Northern, four trailers for rail 
motor cars, to J. G. Briil Co. 

Louisville & Nashville, 23 coaches, including 13 
miscellaneous coaches, to the American Car & 
Foundry Co. and ten baggage cars to Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 

Monessen Southwestern, ten steel gondola car 
bodies, to Koppel Industrial Car & Equipment 


0. 

North American Car Corp., 75 insulated tank 
ears, to Pressed Steel Car Co. 

Seaboard Air Line, 2000 50-ton single sheet box 
ears, 1000 each to Richmond Car Works and 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 

South African Railways, 200 bogie trucks, to 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Equitable Equipment Co., New Orleans, one loco- 
motive, to American Locomotive Co. 

Union Pacific, 25 locomotives and 20 extra loco- 
motive tenders, to American Locomotive Co. 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





Baltimore Street railways, 150 street cars. 

Bethlehem Chili Iron Mines Co., five 70-ton 
hopper-bottom ore cars. 

Butler County Oil Refining Co., Butler, Pa., 60 
tank cars. 

Northern Pacific, 250 40-ton stock cars. 

Union Pacific, two gasoline rail motor cars and 
two trailers. 
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Dull Demand Still Rules—Pro- 
duction Further Reduced as Ton- 
nage Fails to Develop 


























: ACK of tonnage is restricting activities of strip producers, both 
hot and cold. Automotive needs are contracting and demands 
from other users are not sufficient to keep up with this loss. 

Second quarter books are open at unchanged prices but little ton- 


nage is being attracted. 


Prices are steady on hot-rolled strip and 


concessions on cold-rolled are less evident than in recent weeks. 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 82 


ex! ‘ Pittsburgh, March 11.—Strip steel 
| demand continues dull. Orders are in 
gar i small volume and tonnage shows no 
4 | improvement compared with the rate a 
= month ago. Light buying recently 
og { has served to reduce operations fur- 
ht. i ther this week, with the current aver- 
_ ‘ age 35 to 45 per cent for both hot 
nd § and cold-rolled mills. Automotive buy- 
rg. ers are holding orders to current re- 
ell quirements, which are smaller than 
zh ’ 
two to three weeks ago. Producers 
books are open for second quarter at 
he 1.80¢e and 1.90e for hot strip and 2.65c 
ed for cold strip, but little tonnage has 
~~ been entered. Prices show a steady 
l- tone, with hot strip quotations firmer 
na than cold-rolled. 

2 New York, March 11.—Demand for 
al strip steel continues sluggish, with 
prices easy at 1.80c to 1.90c, Pitts- 
burgh, on hot strip, depending upon 
widths, and 2.60c to 2.65¢c on cold- 
rolled strip. Deliveries on hot strip 
range around two weeks and on cold 

two to three weeks. 
Philadelphia, March 11.—A_ firmer 
e tone is shown in hot strip with most 
" makers quoting 1.80c, Pittsburgh, on 
;, wide and 1.90c, Pittsburgh, on nar- 
- row. Cold strip continues at 2.65c 
. to 2.75c, Pittsburgh, with second quar- 














ter offered at the maximum. Demand 
is fair. Hot strip over 24 inches wide 
is $2 to $3 below blue annealed sheets. 


Youngstown, O., March 11.—As in 
other finished steel lines, a tapering 
off in new buying of hot-rolled strip 
is appearing this week and the rate 
of mill operation has dropped _ to 
around 65 to 70 per cent. Cold-rolled 
strip demand, which has been some- 
what slower, has not picked up ap- 
preciably. Hot-rolled strip holds at 
1.80 to 1.90c, Pittsburgh, and cold- 
rolled at 2.75c, Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land. 

Detroit, March 11.—Wide hot strip 
to large automotive users continues 
to be quoted 1.70c to 1.80c, Pittsburgh, 
and narrow strip 1.80c to 1.90c. Cold- 
rolled strip is not particularly firm at 
2.65¢, Cleveland. Specifications for all 
classes of strip have shown a sharp 
decline in the past few days, indicat- 
ing that coming March shipments may 
not be much heavier than in February. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Improvement 
in hot and cold-rolled strip steel has 
not materialized. Automotive con- 
sumption, except in isolated cases, re- 
mains low. Other consuming lines 
take only necessities. Cold strip mill 
operations average 20 to 25 per cent 





and hot 40 to 45 per cent. Second 
quarter interest is small, with mills 
quoting 2.65c, Cleveland, on cold, and 
1.80c to 1.90c, base, Pittsburgh, on 
hot, depending upon width. Some 
prompt shipment hot strip has sold 
for $1 less at 1.75¢ to 1.85c. 

Chicago, March 11.—Cold-rolled strip 
mills report no gain in backlogs and 
no increase in ‘automotive tonnage. 
Cold-rolled price is based on 2.65c, 
Pittsburgh-Cleveland. Hot-rolled strip 
steel is quoted at 1.90c, Chicago, for 
wide and 2.00c for narrow. 


Cold Finished Steel 





Specifications Steady but Do Not Im- 
prove on January Rate 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 82 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Cold-finished 
steel bar specifications are steady but 
no improvement is shown compared 
with a month ago. Shipments gener- 
ally have been completed against 
January orders and producers’ back- 
logs are at a minimum.  Require- 
ments of the automotive industry in- 
dicate no material expansion soon, al- 
though better prospects are seen for 
April. Requirements of other con- 
sumers are fairly well maintained but 
fail to offset the restricted automotive 
demand. No change in the second 
quarter is expected from the current 
2.10c price. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Cold-finished 
bar consumers show little interest in 
second quarter and a disposition to 
hold up specifications overdue on first 
quarter tonnage. Operations have 
shrunk to a 25 to 40 per cent basis. 
The 2.10c, Cleveland, price, however, 
holds firmly. 





Wire 


Second Quarter Quotations on 
Higher 
Light—Nail Inquiry Better 


Level—Contracting Is 








contracts, wiping out the recent decline, but buying is not 


IN eseens. ~ have stiffened their prices for second quarter 


much heavier. 


improved over the rate of a month ago. 
Second quarter buying awaits clear- 


is increasing with the season. 
ing of first quarter specifications. 


Specifications for wire are steady but little 


Merchant’s wire demand 


Production rate is little changed. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 82 


Pittsburgh, March 11.—Producers 
of wire products have announced $2.30 
to $2.40 on wire nails effective imme- 
diately and on second quarter tonnage. 
The market recently had declined to 
$2.25 to $2.30, but prices lower than 
$2.30 to the jobber are claimed to 
have been withdrawn, with $2.40 ap- 
plying to dealers. Bright plain wire 
continues 2.40c, with wire rods $38. 
Recent specifications have been steady 
but little improvement is shown com- 
pared with the rate a month ago. 
Woven wire fencing to dealers con- 
tinues $65 under the new price sched- 
ule of the leading interests, although 
quotations on 12%4-gage and lighter 
material have been reduced. 

Worcester, Mass., March 11.—March 
gives indications that it will show 
greater bookings than its predecessors, 
with favorable weather for building 
operations developing demand. Second 
quarter bookings show no variation in 
prices. Plain bright wire to dealers is 
at 2.55¢c to 2.65c, base, “Worcester. 

New York, March 11.—Nail inquiry, 


reflecting seasonal influences, is slight- 
ly better, with prices holding at $2.30, 





Pittsburgh-Cleveland, for jobber and 
general trade. Wire demand also is 
more active, with bright wire continu- 
ing at 2.40c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Manufac- 
turers’ wire orders are fairly steady 
although tonnage orders are not as 
large as usual at this season. Nut, 
bolt, rivet, screw and other users are 
fairly active in buying wire and rods. 
Jobbers occasionally order a mixed 
carload to bring them into balance. 
Some jobbers, who have _ refrained 
from ordering for several weeks are 
now placing orders for between 100 
and 300 tons at a time. 


Chicago, March 11.—No important 
gains are being made in wire prod- 
ucts’ specifications, but more favorable 
weather is strengthening the recently 
accelerated volume of merchant wire 
products’ orders from jobbers and 
dealers. Western wire mill operations 
remain at about 50 to 55 per cent. 
Little progress has been made in sec- 
ond quarter contracting as first quar- 
ter contracts are not well specified. 
Wire nails are quoted $2.30 to $2.35, 
Chicago or western mills. 
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[Nonferrous Metals 





Copper Continues Firm Despite Weakness 
in Lead, Zine and Tin—Lowest Price Levels 
in Years Established Here and Abroad 


















Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


rper—— Straits Tin 
Electro Lake Casting New York 
delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures New York 
IN - Ba iss. ccssvalendcuasnanaaaielieata 18.00 18.10 17.30 36.37% $6.85 6.00 
NS HN al tases gr cnmhbons 18.00 18.10 17.30 85.8714 36.75 5.85 
OOR © T ccqncecssoniconsescrescvesveysancrinavercensl 18.00 18.10 17.36 36.37% 36.75 5.85 
ED WAS ivcininmnissilecsinisnetnnteetinbets 18.00 18.10 17.30 36.121, 36.40 5.50 
March 11 18.00 18.10 17.30 36.62% 37.00 5.50 


EW YORK, March 11.—Prices 
N of nonferrous metals have 

broken badly in the past week. 

In fact, the week has been 
one of the most disastrous the mar- 
ket has experienced in a long time, 
with prices of tin, lead and zinc here 
and in London going to the lowest 
levels in a number of years. 

Copper continues outstanding as the 
one open-market metal of stability. 
Aluminum and nickel prices also are 
unchanged, but each of these is con- 
trolled by one producer. 
business has _ been 
moderately active for domestic and 
export shipment. Practically all 
business continues for prompt ship- 
ment, and many users are buying 
only a week’s supply at a time. The 
weakness in other metals causes buy- 
ers of copper and of copper products 
to hold off on orders. Producers, on 
the other hand, are holding desper- 
ately to current prices, and give no 
indication of weakening. Very little 
is heard in the outside market of 
any copper in other than producers 





hands. The copper scrap market is 
firm. 

Zinc—Prime western market has 
been weak for some days. The price 


is nominal as practically no business 
is being done. Weakness has come in 
the face of a firm ore market at $37 
a ton, and means that the spread be- 
tween a ton of ore and the metal 
smeltered from it is only $13, or 
barely more than half the smelting 
margin that ruled through much of 
last year. Production and apparent 
consumption of zinc in February were 
more nearly balanced than at any 
time since last spring, but supplies 
continued larger than shipments by 
2770 tons, so that total stocks were 
90,703 tons or the largest in eight 
and a half years. 

Tin—F luctuations in tin prices from 
day to day have been unusually wide. 
The market reached the lowest point 
since 1922 on Friday morning at 
35.62%c, and then swiftly recovered 
in the same day to 386.37%c. It 
seemed at first as if this recovery 
might mark a turning point, but sub- 
sequently the market has drifted, so 
that it is still early to determine 
whether the recent low was the actual 
bottom. Buying last Wednesday and 
Friday was unusually large, and in- 
volved all positions from spot to next 
December. Much of this buying evi- 
dently was done on the theory that 
prices were at or near bottom. The 
statistical situation continues adverse 


though there are some signs that 
production curtailment is beginning to 


show in a limited way. 

Lead—-Prices have been marked 
down more radically than at any 
time in several years. The drop 


Mill Products 








Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 
SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high)  ........c0 23.25 
Cams, Bint Cees : scccictiesivsicins 27.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut 4c more) 9.75 
Zine sheet (100-pound base) .......... 10.50 
Zine strip (100-pound base) ........ 9.50 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
gage, 3 to 72 inches wide ......... 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBE ¥ 
po ee ae. eee 28.25 
I is cnccsncscses ei ieswmitanctaciietosen 29.25 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 21.25 
RE... RAID i. ancercinibiaginneennineninipicniin 24.00 
WIRE 
BSR SSS ei Sry ee 19.87% 
Yellow brass (high) ...c.c....cccscccesees 23.75 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
GE 5 TR eink dicsetiteiniacomstitiassatinns 11.25 to 11.75 
SSIES PS CES EERIE: octane ise 11.26 to 11.50 
III “a dittbistceucccdeasbiisdbenssgheessnndosteoes 11.50 to 12.00 
IED sil cencinanicecbiciaanetinidialinevensecvitiine 10.00 to 10.50 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
SS ea eee ae oe 7.50 to 8.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
Re, ESTEE EAN oat AOR AD 14.50 to 14.75 
SEIIINEE > abadbensecutepicccesiertiinbebidudasdoetinnudne 14.00 to 14.50 
IIE Fos banditibainciicesiscibcsndatnichioStpocehiotadlianis 13.75 to 14.00 
FEE RE eae a eee 13.50 to 14.00 
iia FINNIE asonccnsthalanieisncantcndiaunsnassbentedbie 10.50 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
Be, eae ae Cae eee 10.25 to 10.75 
YELLOW BRASS cremegey 
Cleveland 7.50 to 8.00 
New York 12.50 to 13.00 
Chicago 12.25 to 12.50 
Cleveland 12.00 to 12.50 
OE PD." iki ncdvacndepituneanecsiicobihimeibbbenad 10.50 to 11.00 
LIGHT BRASS 
IID -\ sntiitesaninsesccinosstdastetotsivrinitightlaavuns 6.50 to 7.00 
RAID \ weiiieninbimcandennch 6.25 to 6.75 
RINNE | snnncaniinsiscabeapinaiahiahacdsicntchs tackusdd 6.00 to 6.50 
I hoe caiiescncksnstntnts sntbistnes cndeaoectisdincs ae 5.75 to 6.25 
ZINC 
BE HIRE \ hccccnsnantisnsskintine chen decenbiioubose 2.50 to 2.75 
SP TMIMUINEL © savkcicctinnotsdintasetisnpbiosipetdescrsbines 2.00 to 2.50 
SR, IID ceitegncpastieab cantante ntlndsbnbiseresoestes 2.50 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings, soft, Cleveland .............. 13.00 to 14.00 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland ............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Borings, Cleveland  ..........ccccesccceees 7.50 to 8.00 
ee: IN Lkitdascecccensessiinnsonie 9.50 to 10.00 
i CRUD Sh sal skies Sav cttisnenedepaubinccsandines 9.00 to 9.50 
Se Ai I, av enincmnssicthcteininveninabeniics 9.00 to 9.50 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12................... 16.00 to 16.50 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 .....c.ccccececssses 15.50 to 15.75 





OUTEUNPPHSUENUTANAL LIMA RNAD PALEC EMERGE AN 


Lead Lead East 


Ingot 
St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 


Zine 98-99 % Spot 


5.85 5.05 23.90 8.87% 35.00 
5.70 5.00 23.90 8.87% 35.00 
5.70 5.00 23.90 8.87%, . 35.00 
5.50 5.00 23.90 8.87144 35.00 
5.40 4.97% 23.90 8.624%, 35.00 


since the latter part of February has 
been %-cent. At first, the market 
was driven down by the break in 
London, but now there seem to be 
additional factors causing weakness. 

Aluminum—Prices are unchanged 
and new business light.—Daily Metal 
Trade. 





Coke By-Products 





Phenol Supply Heavier—Sulphate of 
Ammonia Slightly Weaker 


New York, March 11.—The bulk of 
the volume in light oil distillates is 


AUNELEUUELAI HATER EIT 


Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 


Spot 
BUY SMDURGIID  ccicodbcetacdccsscestambecdoonitcttoves $0.22 
90 per cent benzol ............cccccccccsscccseee 0.22 
PEMRINNIIN:. (n:sih iascbnacddiiey oidaiensbapnsiiedbbesidedonsn tie 0.35 
Solvent naphtha ................... APH 5A 0.28 
Commercial Xylol  ..........csscccseessseesnee 0.28 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 
PINE saicecsiccéccerctcabicccenccduiepuhduachivetubied 0.17 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


Naphthalene flakes .... . 0.04% to 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls 0.0544 to 0.06% 


Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia................000 $2.10 to $2.20 








ANNLULLLUNNLAL VDUUDUGNATALIUOSTEAASUAOOAD SAAT 


against contracts, although a fair 
number of small orders appear in the 
spot market. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. Benzol is slightly more 
active, although outside of motor fuel 
outlets the demand is not heavy for 
this season. Toluol is slowly regain- 
ing some of the ground lost earlier in 


the year. A moderate trade prevails 
for commercial xylol and _ solvent 
naphtha. 

Supplies of phenol are slightly 


heavier. Production holds strong, al- 
though buying keeps down overlarge 
stocks. Some outside material con- 
tinues to arrive in this market under 
17 cents. 


Quicksilver Market Off 


New York, March 11.—Quotations 
on quicksilver range from $122 to 
$123, with the lower figure being 
_— on small prompt lots from the 

est. 
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Warehouse 


New Extras 








Demand Little Improved Over February— 


Stimulate Purchases—Small 


Orders Lead—Sheets Down at New York 





a 


EW quantity differentials on 

hot mill products, as inaugu- 

rated by jobbers in various 

sections, have stimulated buy- 
ing to a certain extent for the reason 
that some net price reductions were 
involved in their application. Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Chattanooga jobbers 
have joined those adopting new extras. 
Building materials are active in Buf- 
falo and St. Louis but dull in Pitts- 
burgh. Small orders predominate 
markets everywhere. 


New York—Jobbing demand shows 
a slow but sure increase. Trading, 
nevertheless, is spotty. Jobbers, previ- 
ously quoting 3.90c, base, on blue an- 
nealed sheets in lots of 250 to 3999 
pounds subject to differentials on 
larger quantities, have reduced their 








is 3.50c to 3.60c. Some warehouses, 
quoting the inside price, are neverthe- 
less inclined to meet the new 3.60c 
price. 


Philadelphia—Demand is fair at 
about the February rate but is slight- 
ly under the January rate. Prices are 
firm and unchanged. 


Buffalo—Demand for iron and steel 
for construction use has improved. 
Prices hold well and are unchanged. 

Pittsburgh—Business is steady with 
little improvement noted over last 
month. Bars and plates are fairly ac- 
tive in small lots. Building materials 
are quiet. Changes in cold-finished 
bar extras are understood to be still 
under consideration. Prices are un- 
changed. 


products remain quiet. Quantity dif- 
ferentials have been adopted by large 
jobbers. 

Chattanooga—Jobbers have adopted 
quantity differentials on hot rolled 
bars and bands, structural and bar 
shapes, universal and sheared plates 
and blue annealed sheets, on one or 
more orders for shipment in one lot; 
50 cents is added to base for 399 
pounds or less; 400 to 3999 pounds is 
base; 4000 to "7999 pounds, base less 
15 cents; 8000 to 14,999 pounds, base 
less 25 cents; and 15, 000 pounds or 
more, base less 35 cents. 

Detroit—In keeping with mill sales, 
iron and steel warehouse business has 
receded somewhat. While considerably 
lower than a year ago, it measures 
fairly well with. the corresponding 1928 






































price to 3.60c. With some jobbers Cleveland—Steel bars and roofing and 1927 periods. The lack of build- 
still quoting 3.50c, the current spread sheets are in fair demand. Other (Concluded on Page 97) 
. e s 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS CHICREO  nccecccsccsercee pg - a  aenaags ie HOOPS 
$ Cincinnati .... .40¢ altimore*? _........ Be : 
eee seer ete Cleveland B.00¢ Boston vressnesneonee rt EE 0 +: rea Bde to dees 
eo asi anata 8.80 oS ee 3.10 BRTERIO  sevccccsecccseeere 420¢ pufaio ; 4.05c 
Chattanooga ........ 8.26c Houston... 3.25¢ Chicago ....ssessseesees 4.06¢ Chicago ........... 3.75e 
CMGIND eccicisthscren 8.00c Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ Cincinnati ............ 4.05¢ ———. 4.05e 
Gincinasti ............ 3.80¢ New York##t ...... 3.80c Cleveland*** ....... 3.75¢ a 3.25¢ to 8.65¢ 
eee gl a 3.00c -Philadelphia* ..... 2.70C Detroit ecresssessnnne 39% Detroit No il 
Detroit . 3.00¢ Pittsburgh ............ 3.00¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.15¢ and lighter 3.80¢ 
a eR ae 3.00¢ Portland ............0+ 3.00c New York ............ 8.65c to 3.90c New Yorkitt _.. 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles 3.80¢ San Francisco .... 3.40c Philadelphia*+ .... 8.80c Philadelphia* Ws 3.55¢ 
New Yorkt+tt 8.25¢ Seattle 3.15¢ Pittsburgh** ....... 8.65c to 8.75c Pittsburgh ............ 4.25 
Philadelphia* es 2.80¢ St. Louis 8.25¢ Portland  ...........06 4.90c¢ Seattle ...... i 5.00¢ 
Pittsburgh .........-- 2.90e St. Paul 8.385¢ San Francisco .... 4.90€ St. Paul ccc. 4.00¢ 
Portland Sits ea 3.00¢ PUN: sc cinscansatiiieen 3.75¢ to 4.14¢ Seattle _resetenenensensens 5.00c ‘ 
San Francisco 3.40¢ PLATES St. Louis .......s00 4.25c COLD FINISHED STEEL 
OIA uisiniertjadionons 3.15¢ St. Paul ......ecerenve 3.79¢ 
Bh, NIUE secceccceanses 8.15¢ Baltimore  .......... 3.25¢ TUISE o...sssseseeeneeesene 4.84¢ Rounds, Flats, 
a Sieenagraety $.25¢ II aaisinkedhnnchinn 3.865¢ NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS Senet — squares 
i 3.75c to 4.04¢ TED insvicaiAcecrceesie $.40c Baltmere*t REAR + neo an (c) = reread 9 an 
sats iS 08 ER PR Se sereeaseensennenns 
IRON BARS ne gel i. pe Boe Buffalo ecco 8.95e 4.45¢ 
SOND santtcaovsect ae PR aE 4.40c to 4.60¢ h > 
Baltimore ........0+ 3.25¢ Cincinnati ........... 3.40¢ Chicago (local de- | soe et seeeee 3.85¢ 4.35¢(d) 
Boston pea 3.265c Cleveland, % in. ee, ee 4.60c Chicago ...... - 8.60¢ 4.10¢ 
Buffalo 8.80¢ and thicker ...... 3.00c Chicago (outside Cincinnati 3.85¢ 4.85c 
Chattanooga ....... 3.25e —- Cleve., ‘3/16-in...... 8.20¢ shipment) ........ 4.85¢ to 4.60c Cleveland .  3.65¢ — 4.15¢ 
Chicago ..rsecccsssseee B.0Ge Detroit. on... 3.10e Cincinnati ........00. 4.90¢ Lanag es vesseeeenennnnns 8.85¢ 4.35¢ 
Cincinnati 3.80c Detroit, 3/16-in.... 3.10¢ Cleveland*** ...... 4.50c os Angeles (a).. 4.500 sss 
TigAiER a his cacuakis 3.00c Houston oeesceseeseees 3.00¢ Ree 4.60c New York sigynneriee 3.50c —4.00c 
New Yorkjf ........ 3.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.80¢ Houston ...cccsccsseeee 5.40c  Philadelphia* ...... 3.40c 3.90¢ 
Philadelphia® ...... 2.80¢c New York?t ...... 3.30¢ Los Angeles ........ 5.20c Pittsburgh ............ 3.60c  4.10¢ 
BE TOU adinccc Philadelphia* _..... 2.70¢ Pittsburgh** ....... 4.30c Portland (a) ........ 4.50C ——sreserse 
TON escnctcisntinsnsaine 8.75¢ to 4.04c _—w~Pittsburghh ............ 3.00e  Philadelphia*t .... 4.45c San Fran. (a) 2. 4.25€ sous 
Portland secs. 3.00c  Pittsburgh** ........ 4.40¢ Seattle (a) ....... 4.75C ——sssssen 
REINFORCING BARS San Francisco 3.40c Portland ...ccc.ec0e 5.50¢ St. Paul (a) ...... B.B5C essen 
Baltimore .....:...-.+ $.31¢ Seattle 3.15¢ San Francisco .... I a a 4.64¢ 5.14¢ 
Boston .8.265¢ to 3.50e ‘St. Louis ‘ B.25c ——- Seattle vccccssuseun 5.50¢ (a) Rounds only; (d) Squares 
Buffalo .........- 2.95¢ St. Paul sas 3.35¢ St. Louis .. 2 4.85¢ only. 
Chattanooga ......... 1 Tulsa ....... cesses 26700 to 4.14€ Lael Paul sip a — COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cincinnati .......... .15¢ ee Ret -10¢ to 5.35c¢ 
Cleveland ,............ 2.25¢ to 2.44¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED DS Boston, 0.100-inch 
TORI  sncnctorecetscees 2.30c to 3.00c Baltimore _........... 3.60¢ Baltimore 500 pound lots 5.30c 
Houston 8.00c Boston 3/16-in...... $.915¢ Boston ..4.015¢ tor. “Soe Buffalo ......... 5.85c 
Los Angeles cl...... 2.40¢ MUNNAR ecscassctshenenee 8.50c Buffalo 3.65¢ Chicago (b) 6.10¢ 
Los Angeles Icl.... 2.70¢ Chattanooga ........ 8.75¢ Chattanooga ......... 3.45¢ Cincinnati ............. 7.15¢ 
New York ........0 2.65c to 3.10¢ CUTER | -nciccesacecsss 3.35¢ CHICRGO: oeicerscserscses $.20c Cleveland ale aibios 5.95¢ 
Philadelphia ......... 2.65¢ to 3.00c Cincinnati ............ 3.45c Cincinnati 3.50¢ SIGE. \atbdswdinxestoves 5.80¢ 
Pittsburgh ........+ 2.75¢ Cleveland «0... 8.25¢ Cleveland 3.25¢ to 3.65c New York ....s0000. 5.15¢ 
San Francisco cl. 2.30¢ pS | een 3.35¢ Detroit 3/16-in. Philadelphia (c).. 5.15¢ 
San Francisco Icl. 2.60¢ MIIOIES  ictsercsendses 3.90¢ and lighter ...... 3.30¢ (b) Net base, straightening, 
Seattle 3.00c Los Angeles ........ 8.85¢ TROUT siscictesetore 3.65¢ cutting, boxing 1 ton or more, 
St. Louis = 8.15¢ New York ......... 3.50c¢ to 3.60c Los Angeles ........ 4.30¢ _(c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
EMM ois cisientsvanseetioin . 3.75¢ to 4.00¢ Portland .......0000 8.75¢ New York?t ...... 8.75¢ tity extras. 
Youngstown ........ 2.30¢ to 2.60 2 are somes iad beac dae eee roa nt al coedee eo SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES gh? ..... . J ittsburgh ......00 .25¢ New York dut ia 
San Francisco .... 3.90¢ POPTRRG  cossccccccrcces 4.00¢ ew tor uty pa 
Baltimore  .......s00 8.25¢ Seattle 4.00¢ San Francisco .... 3.75¢ Hollow drill steel 13.00¢ 
BION, | Siaestetccosconteed 3.365c St. Louis 3.45¢ BeMEtle  cercceccccessncsce 4.00¢ Iron bars, round.. 6.10¢ 
WORRIED sccesessenteiiitate 3.40¢ St. Paul 3.5414c Ee gee AEN 3.50¢ Iron bars, flats 
Chattanooga ........ 3.35¢ Tulsa 4.20c to 4.34c TRUM kckcitntcntsicconeion 4.50c to 4.69c and squares .... 6.50¢ 
*Plus quantity differentials. ttMinus quantity differentials. +}Domestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *{50 or more bundles. 
**Less 0.15¢c where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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ington and Oregon somewhat busier than California. 


Pacific Coast| 


California Buying Less 
Than Formerly — Seattle 
Finds Demand Is Better 





In the 


] ACK of activity marks the situation on the coast, with Wash- 


former area sufficient business is in prospect to promise a fair 


season, while in the latter a lull has come. 


Reinforced concrete 


construction is being boosted by a price contest of cement makers. 
Pipe is the most active product with considerable tonnage pending. 


San Francisco, March 8.—(By Air 
Mail)—Activity in Pacific Coast mar- 
kets is less pronounced than a month 
or six weeks ago and demand is light. 
The most important pending project 
involves 3500 tons of reinforcing steel 
bars for the Fourth street bridge, Los 
Angeles, bids on which will be opened 
April 2. Among the awards of the 
week were 368 tons of plates for a 
pipe line in Oakland, 1545 tons of cast 
iron pipe for Glendale, Calif., and 350 
tons of shapes for a building at San 
Diego, Calif. 

Imports of iron and steel products 
on the Pacific Coast during November, 
1929, figures for which have just been 
received, show an increase over Octo- 
ber for coke, bars and shapes and a 
decrease for pig iron and cast iron 
pipe. November imports of cast iron 
pipe were the smallest in over three 


years, The aggregates for the major 
items are: 

Tons Tons Tons 

Nov. Oct. Nov. 

1929 1929 1928 
BPN. MNNINS siketissotacseivisnnmsiohes 2371 3539 2527 
NGS ES SE ee 5157 4433 3396 
a eC 1274 729 2774 
RES ee Oe Deere 2994 2106 1580 
Cast iron pipe ...........c..c 250 3667 4691 
Tubular products................ 2129 2130 4217 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Little of importance has occurred 
lately in foundry pig iron and coke, 
sales and inquiries being limited to 
small tonnages. Close to 2000 tons of 
the November pig iron imports was 
taken by Los Angeles district found- 
ries. The distribution, roughly, of 
coke imports was: Seattle 2242 tons, 
Los Angeles 1877 tons and San Fran- 
cisco 1028 tons. Prices remain un- 
changed. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of concrete bars totaled 391 
tons, compared with the weekly aver- 
age this year of 871 tons and the 
weekly average, last year, of 1609 
tons. This brings the aggregate to 
date to 8715 tons, compared with 
15,687 tons for the corresponding 
period in 1929. Pending business in- 
cludes 350 tons for a hospital in San 
Francisco and 139 tons for paving 
work in Sacramento, Calif. 

The Steel Tank & Pipe Co. secured 
the only important plate award of the 
week. This called for 368 tons of 20 
and 24-inch welded steel pipe for the 
East Bay municipal utility district, 
Oakland. Plate awards so far this 
vear total 9519 tons, compared with 
44,678 tons for the same period last 
year. No large inquiries are in the 


market at present. Prices still are 
weak at 2.20c, c.if., coast ports. 


Structural shape awards were the 
smallest in over seven weeks and 
totaled less than 850 tons. To date 
this year bookings aggregate 19,898 
tons, compared with 48,253 tons for 
the corresponding period in 1929. The 
Consolidated Steel Corp. booked 100 
tons for a plant addition for the 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Vernon, 
Calif., and the Judson-Pacific Co. took 
350 tons for a shop building in San 
Diego for the naval air station. Bids 
open next week on 250 tons for a 
transit shed in Oakland. Prices are 
firm at 2.35c, c.if., on plain shapes. 


Other Finished Material 


Cast iron pipe bookings were the 
largest in over a month and totaled 
2083 tons, bringing the aggregate for 
the year to 18,403 tons, compared with 
22,672 tons for the same period last 
year. The Nationial Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
took 1545 tons for Glendale, Calif., 
and the Pacific States Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. booked 209 tons for Aberdeen, 
Wash. New inquiries include 762 tons 
for Los Angeles, on which bids will 
be opened March 12, and 2562 tons 
for the same city, bids on which will 
be opened March 13. Little of im- 
portance has transpired recently in 
the market for oil country goods and 
standard steel pipe. 


Seattle Market Active 


Seattle, March 6.—Important con- 
struction announcements of the week 
include purchase of a 30-acre tract in 
Seattle on which the Ford Motor Co. 
plans erection of a $3,000,000 assembly 
plant later in the year, also award of 
general contract to A. W. Quist & Co. 
for construction of a $1,250,000 addi- 
tion to the plant of the American Can 
Co. at Seattle. The Austin Co. has the 
general contracts for building the new 
National Grocery Co. plant and a 
plant for the Liquid Carbonic Co. Sub- 
awards for steel involved are pending. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Mill prices are steady, merchant 
bars and structurals at 2.35c, rein- 
forcing materials and plates at 2.30c. 
Desirable tonnages of plates probably 
can be purchased at 2.25c but 2.30c 
is the generally accepted price. 

The largest reinforcing job pending 
involves 1000 tons in the Tacoma 
Medical-Dental building. The only 
contract of more than 100 tons this 


week was the United States immigra- 
tion building, Seattle, 350 tons, booked 
by the Pacific Coast Steel Co. North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills is furnishing 
226 tons of rivet rods, made of plain 
round special steel bars, to the United 
States navy at Bremerton for con- 
struction work. McCracken-Ripley Co. 
has the contract for furnishing an un- 
stated tonnage of reinforcing and steel 
sash and overhead doors for the new 
Consolidated Truck Co. terminal at 
Portland. Reduction of cement prices, 
due to a war between rival cement 
manufacturers, is bringing out in- 
creased specifications involving rein- 
forcing and the outlook is consider- 
ably improved for a larger use of 
reinforcing materials. 


Steel interests suffered a hard blow 
this week when Tacoma awarded the 
contract for 16,045 feet of 42-inch 
pipe to the American Concrete Pipe 
Co. after it was reported that the 
Birchfield Boiler Co. had the job for 
steel pipe, involving about 1150 tons. 
Steel Tank & Pipe Co. has an addi- 
tional contract at Seattle for the Sun- 
set Pacific Oil Co. installing two 20,000- 
barrel tanks calling for about 250 
tons of plates. The same company is 
planning a terminal at Aberdeen, 
Wash., calling for three tanks, total 
capacity 50,000 barrels, about 250 
tons of plates, which will likely be 
fabricated also by the Steel Tank & 
Pipe Co. 

Structural awards this week totaled 





Coast Pig Iron Prices 











Utah basic ......... $25.00 to 26.00 
Utah foundry ..... 25.00 to 26.00 
*German 24.25 
*Indian 25.00 to 26.00 








*C.i.f. duty paid. 
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320 tons in two bridge jobs, both 
taken by the Pacific Car & Foundry 
Co. The Sauk River bridge, Snoho- 
mish county, calls for 220 tons and a 
span over the Little Hoquiam river 
involves 100 tons. The _ proposed 
Seattle federal building will require 
750 tons. Port of Seattle will award 
a contract next week for a short span 
calling for 30 tons of shapes. 


Pipe Projects in View 


Several important municipal proj- 
ects involving cast iron pipe are pend- 
ing, officials considering tenders for 
various improvements. Award of a 
contract at Port Townsend, Wash., is 
being delayed by litigation. No im- 
portant lettings were announced this 
week with the exception of two local 
improvement jobs at Seattle involving 
about 300 tons, which went to French 
manufacturers. Camas, Wash., will 
receive bids next week for materials 
and equipment for an extended water 
system after plans of Stevens & Koon, 
Spalding building, Portland. 


Old Materials 


Steel scrap is being received in fair 
volume by local plants where buying 
is on a more discriminating basis, 
although prices are unchanged at $10 
and $11, gross. 
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Hoover Shows Optimism 


For Business 


Washington, March 11.—‘“The low 
point of business and employment was 
the latter part of December and early 
January,” President Hoover stated at 
his semiweekly news conference, March 
7, discussing reports which he had 
just received from the secretaries of 
commerce and labor. 

“Since that time,” continued the 
President, “employment has been slow- 
ly increasing and the situation is much 
better today that at that time. 

“Unemployment amounting to dis- 
tress is in the main concentrated in 12 
states. The authorities in the remain- 
ing 36 states indicate only normal sea- 
sonal unemployment or that the minor 
abnormal unemployment is being rap- 
idly absorbed.” 

President Hoover further pointed out 
that “nation-wide response to the re- 
quest for increased construction and 
improvement work by public authori- 
ties, railroads, utilities and industries 
is having a most material effect. Con- 
struction contracts in these categories 
in January and February were 40 to 
45 per cent higher than ever known 
in these months. Construction work 
for 1930 seems assured to be larger 
than even 1929. 

“All evidences indicate that the 
worst effects of the crash upon em- 
ployment will have been passed dur- 
ing the next 60 days with the amelio- 
ration of seasonal unemployement, the 
gaining strength of other forces, and 
the continued co-operation of the many 
agencies actively co-operating with the 
government to restore business and to 
relieve distress.” 





Announces New Coating 


for Aluminum Alloys 


An electrolytic method for applying 
a new protective and decorative coat- 
ing to aluminum and its alloys has 
been perfected by the Metals Protec- 
tion Corp., 401 West Michigan street, 
Indianapolis. This coating, known as 
Alumilite, may be had in a silvery 
white or in a variety of colors, includ- 
ing black, blue, yellow, red, brown, 
green and purple. It becomes an 
integral part of the aluminum, and 
according to claims, will not crack, 
chip or peel off. Treated sheets may 
be stamped and formed without mar- 
ring the finish. 

The new coating offers unusual re- 
sistance to atmospheric and salt water 
corrosion, will resist certain chemicals, 
but is not recommended for protect- 
ing aluminum from acids and alkalis. 
In almost all colors it is not affected 
by hot water or steam. Among other 


advantages put forth are good wear 
resistance, unusual hardness, heat re- 
sistance to temperatures under 500 
degrees Fahr., high heat absorption, 
fast color, freedom from discoloration, 
physical properties of aluminum un- 
affected by application of coating, can 
be multicolored, good insulator to 
electricity and can be lacquered or 
painted. 

The Metal Protection Corp. is oper- 
ating five job shops where work is 
processed for manufacturers having 
small production. Six more shops will 
be installed by May 1 and these with 
the present five, from Boston to Los 
Angeles, will constitute sales and serv- 
ice centers. 


Engineering Foundation 


Re-elects President 


H. Hobart Porter has been re-elected 
chairman of the Engineering Founda- 
tion, New York, research organization 
of the national societies of civil, min- 
ing and metallurgical, mechanical and 
electrical engineers. Mr. Porter is 
president of the American Water 
Works & Electric Co., and also of the 
Brooklyn City Railroad Co. 

Under the leadership of Alva C. 
Dinkey, president of the Midvale Co., 
Philadelphia, and with the co-operation 
of the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute, a fund to finance the initial 
stage of a program of co-operative 
research in alloys of iron has been 
completed, according to an announce- 
ment made by the foundation. Sub- 
scriptions in excess of $200,000 have 
been received and the work of the iron 
alloys committee, under the direction 
of Prof. G. B. Waterhouse, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., already has commenced. 

The committee, whose first task, cov- 
ering five years, will be a critical re- 
view of the world’s literature on iron 
and its combination with other sub- 
stances, has established headquarters 
in the Engineering Societies building, 
New York. The project aims even- 
tually at the codification of all known 
facts on alloy steels, their sifting and 
assembly in monograph form, along 
the line of the American Chemical 
society monographs. A _ considerable 
part of this work will be handled by 
the Battelle Memorial institute, Co- 
lumbus, O., under the leadership of Dr. 
H. W. Gillett. Frank T. Sisco, for- 
merly chief of the metallurgical labo- 
ratory of the Air Corps at Wright 
field, Dayton, O., has been chosen edi- 
tor of the monograph. 





Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
railroad will open bids March 17 for 
28 transformers for substations. 
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Pig Iron 





(Concluded from Page 83) 


in mixed orders for charcoal and coke 
iron. 

Philadelphia, March 11.—Pig_ iron 
shipped from outside districts con- 
tinues to be a factor here. Sales, 
however, are mainly restricted to 
small lots for early shipment. Bald- 
win Locomotive Works placed 2000 
tons with southern producers. Pusey 
& Jones Co. bought 500 tons. LEast- 
ern Pennsylvania foundry iron now is 
$19.50 to $20, base, furnace, a reces- 
sion of 50 cents, due to outside com- 
petition. 

St. Louis, March 11.—Gradual in- 
crease in the melt of pig iron has 
featured the market in this district 
since the middle of February. March 
shipments are exceeding the February 
rate, which was above the January 
average. Sales in the past week 
totaled 4000 tons, for March delivery. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 11.—De- 
mand for pig iron gained slightly 
during the past week, but all sales 
were for delivery this month. Few or- 
ders have been booked for second 
quarter and it is believed hand-to- 
mouth buying will continue through 
the next quarter. Though production 
is tending to increase, stock on fur- 
nace yards is diminishing. No verifi- 
cation is to be had of the report of a 
large tonnage booked for export. 


Toronto, Ont., March 11.—Producers 
have opened books for second quarter 
pig iron. though only a small number 
of melters have placed orders. Spot 
buying is holding at a steady rate. 
Current prices apply for second quar- 
ter. 


| Warehouse 


(Concluded from Page 95) 


All prices are 








ing steel needs is felt. 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati—Warehouses here have 
put into effect quantity differentials 
on hot rolled and reinforcing bars, 
bar size shapes, bands, hoops, plates, 
structural shapes and blue annealed 
sheets. 


Chicago—Orders show little gain, 
being far below last year’s. New dif- 
ferentials on hot rolled material, 


amounting to reductions in most cases, 
have stimulated some buying. Accord- 
ing to reports, they also have checked 
some resale activity of structural 
shapes and other products from fab- 
ricators’ stocks. 

St. Louis—Demand still is backward. 
Specifications have picked up slightly 
but new buying is small. Highway 
construction, river and levee improve- 
ments, etc., have caused some buying. 
Some price shading is current. 


A small wrought-iron figure found in 
Italy and fashioned more than 3500 
years ago is the property of Samuel 
Yellin, wrought-iron craftsman of 
Philadelphia. 





Bethlehem Merger Move 
Bid for Western Plant? 


ever the outcome of the present 

merger negotiations between the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., it is believed 
that the Bethlehem interests have 
made a case for a western plant. 


The Youngstown company, with 
principal plants at Youngstown, O., 
and Indiana Harbor, Ind., in the Chi- 
cago district, and the Inland Steel Co., 
with its main plant at Indiana Har- 
bor, adjacent to the Youngstown west- 
ern plant, are regarded as pawns in 
a highly-complex competitive situation. 

Both the Youngstown and the In- 
land properties are regarded as high- 
ly desirable to round out the facili- 
ties of the Bethlehem company, which 
‘now has no plant farther west than 
Buffalo, and the newly-formed Re- 
public Steel Corp., comprising the 
former Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
Central Alloy Steel Corp., Donner 
Steel Co., Bourne-Fuller Co. and In- 
terstate Iron & Steel Co. 


CD) ever the on March 11.—What- 


Continental Shares Inc. a Factor 


The Republic Steel Corp., formed 
by Continental Shares Inc., the lead- 
ing Eaton investment trust, is known 
to have preferred that the Youngs- 
town and Inland companies merge, 
the ultimate goal probably being their 
inclusion in the present Republic 
group. Meanwhile, negotiations were 
started between the Bethlehem and 
the Youngstown interests looking to 
a merger of these companies. 


Although no official statement had 
been made up to Tuesday night, 
March 11, it was generally under- 
stood that Bethlehem had offered to 
exchange one and one-third of its 
common shares for each common share 
of Youngstown. 

Outstanding common shares of 
Youngstown at this time total 1,200,- 
000. Under the Ohio laws, two-thirds 
of a company’s stock must be voted 
in favor of any merger unless the 
interested company’s by-laws specify 
differently. This is not the case with 
Youngstown. 

For Youngstown to enter any 
merger, 800,000 of its common shares 
must be voted favorably. In general, 
it is understood that about 35 per 
cent of Youngstown’s common stock 
is voted by Samuel Mather, of Pick- 
anas, Mather & Co., Cleveland, and 
allied interests. About 20 per cent 
is controlled by the Eaton interests 


and the William G. Mather group, 
including the Cliffs Corp. 

Of the remainder, some 25 per cent 
is owned by interests in Youngstown 
and the remaining 20 per cent is 
scattered, some of it being held by 
life insurance companies, banks and 
other institutions. It was believed in 
Cleveland Tuesday that the Eaton 
interests controlled more than 400,000 
shares, or sufficient to block any 
merger it did not favor. 


An eight and one half-hour con- 
ference was held Tuesday in the offices 
of Pickands, Mather & Co., attended 
by Samuel Mather, William G. Mather, 
S. Livingston Mather, Cyrus S. Eaton, 
James A. Campbell, Frank Purnell, 
H. G. Dalton and E. G. Grace. At 
the conclusion Mr. Eaton would make 
no comment; the remainder avoided 
the press. 

It was believed that at this long 
conference efforts were made to per- 
suade the Eaton interests to accede 
to the acquisition of Youngstown by 
Bethlehem. Opinion was that direc- 
tors of Youngstown, at a special meet- 
ing Wednesday, would vote to submit 
the merger offer of Bethlehem to 
the stockholders of Youngstown. 

Mr. Campbell, now chairman of 
Youngstown, was believed to favor 
submitting the merger proposal to 
stockholders. The attitude of Mr. 
Campbell was represented to be in 
favor of whatever action stockholders 
took. 

No official statement having been 
made at the conclusion of the Tues- 
day conference, its results are avail- 
able only by inference, but it seemed 
probable that if the Eaton interests 
were sufficiently strong to hold the 
balance of power, their assent would 
be forthcoming only if a setup favor- 
able to their broad plan were pre- 
sented. 


Western Situation Canvassed 


So many diverse interests being 
represented at the Tuesday confer- 
ence and Bethlehem’s affiliations be- 
ing of such a character that they in- 
sured recognition, it was believed 
Tuesday night that regardless of 
whether the Bethlehem merger plan 
for Youngstown was referred to stock- 
holders by Youngstown directors 
Wednesday, the entire middle west- 
ern competitive situation had been 
canvassed and probably a far-reaching 
program had been mapped out. 

Feeling at Youngstown has been 


antagonistic to a merger with Beth- 
lehem on the ground the city would 
lose its identity as a steel operating 
headquarters and would tend to be- 
come a payroll town. This situation 
was partly ameliorated by the an- 
nouncement of E. T. MeCleary, presi- 
dent of the new Republic Steel Corp., 
that he would recommend Youngs- 
town be the headquarters for Republic. 

The present steel ingot making 
capacity of Bethlehem is 8,190,000 
gross tons annually. That of Youngs- 
town is 3,000,000 tons, of Republic 
4,900,000 tons and of Inland 1,800,000 
tons. A union of Bethlehem and 
Youngstown would bring together 
11,190,000 tons, compared with 24,- 
541,000 tons for the United States 
Steel Corp. Altogether, the current 
negotiations have involved 17,890,000 
tons of ingot capacity, or about 30 
per cent of the country’s total ca- 
pacity. 

A statement by Mr. McCleary, pres- 
ident of Republic, said Monday that 
Republic was not officially interested 
in the current merger talk. This 
was regarded as literally true, but 
it was evident that the Eaton in- 
terests could not enter’a conference 
with representatives of Bethlehem 
and Youngstown without taking into 
consideration Republic’s place in the 
middle western competitive situation. 


Proposal and Proxies Prepared 


Under the by-laws of the Youngs- 
town company, no special meeting of 
stockholders can be held within 14 
days of its calling. It was under- 
stood Tuesday night that the only 
action of directors of Youngstown 
Wednesday would be a move to sub- 
mit the Bethlehem proposal to the 
stockholders, and that letters and 
proxies for such action had been pre- 
pared. 

Bethlehem, with its modernized 
plant at Lackawanna (Buffalo) has 
been making water shipments to the 
attractive Detroit and Chicago mar- 
kets. A western plant, however, 
would greatly strengthen its position. 
The Inland properties at Chicago, 
which have figured in several merger 
deals and have been regarded as on 
the market, would round out either 
Bethlehem or Republic in the West. 

The Eaton interests figured recently 
in merger talk with the Gulf States 
Steel Co., Gadsden, Ala. They are re- 
ported to own 40 per cent of Gulf 
States common, and now seek rep- 
resentation on the Gulf States board. 
A special Gulf States meeting has 
been called for March 25. 


Machinery & Supply Corp., Joplin, 
Mo., has changed its name to Joplin 
Machinery & Electric Co. 
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January Steel Barrel 
Shipments Off 


Cleveland, March 11.—A slight drop 
in the shipment of steel barrels was 
recorded in January when with a pro- 
duction of 40.1 per cent of capacity, 
shipments amounted to 439,699 units, 
as reported to the Steel Barrel Manu- 
facturers’ institute, Cleveland, by its 
members. In comparison, December, 
1929, showed a capacity percentage of 
42.2 along with shipments amounting 
to 456,340 barrels. 


Lead Industries Group 
Elects Officers 


The Lead Industries association at 
its first annual meeting at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, recently re- 
elected its officers and directors. The 
officers of the association are as fol- 
lows: President, Clinton H. Crane, 
president, St. Joseph Lead Co.; vice 
presidents, Hamilton M. Brush, vice 
president, American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., and Ralph M. Roosevelt, 
vice president, Eagle Picher Lead Co.; 
secretary and treasurer, Felix E. 
Wormser. 


Pails, Tubs fegudin Up 


Washington, March 11.—Galvanized 
Sheet metal ware shipments in Janu- 
ary increased from the _ preceding 
month and were at the highest peak 
since May, 1929, according to de- 
partment of commerce reports from 14 
leading manufacturers. Production also 
was at a correspondingly high level, 
as monthly figures following reveal: 


(In dozens) 








PAILS, TUBS OTHER WARE 
Pro- Ship- Pro- Ship- 
1928 duction ments duction ments 
Dec 112,923 102,802 36,042 23,567 
Total 1,795,625 1,763,401 515,428 481,421 
1929 
Jan. 151,106 165,745 40,649 36,896 
Feb. 151,019 170,813 60,471 43,329 
March 211,252 211,516 50,055 49,549 
April 165,155 171,722 55,778 55,632 
May 176,622 150,501 43,370 38,597 
June 98,857 104,762 37,479 35,334 
July 105,454 109,841 42,384 44,117 
Aug. 107,004 108,461 53,250 54,860 
Sept. 113,698 120,297 46,594 52,970 
Oct 129,282 135,197 45,117 49,511 
Nov. 102,400 90,684 32,951 $0,123 
Dec. 112,962 107,733 38,114 25,441 
Total 
year 1,624,811 1,647,272 541,212 516,359 
1930 
January 145,588 154,731 33,982 29,165 


More Union Men Jobless 


Washington, March 11.—Trade 
unions in 24 cities reported to the 
American Federation of Labor that in 
February 22 per cent of their mem- 
bers were out of work, compared with 
20 per cent in January. Compared 


with the worst month of the winter of 


1928, last month showed an increase of 
4 per cent in unemployment. In the 
building trade 43 per cent were out 
of work in February, compared with 
38 per cent in January and 33 per 





cent last February. Especially high 
unemployment is reported from New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis. The 
reports are all based on statements 
from unions having 670,000 members. 


February Steel Ingot Daily Rate Is 


20.8 Per Cent Gain Over January 
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RODUCTION of open-hearth and 

bessemer steel ingots increased in 
February to a daily average of 169,499 
tons, the highest since September, 
1929, with 180,435 tons, according to 
the American Iron and Steel institute, 
New York. The February rate is 29,- 
260 tons, or 20.8 per cent, higher 
than the January, 1930, rate of 140,- 
239 tons. However, it is 10,751 tons 
below the daily rate of 180,250 tons 
for February, 1929. 

February’s total of open-hearth and 
bessemer ingots was 4,067,971 tons, 
compared with 3,786,450 tons in Janu- 
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ary, and 4,326,000 tons in February, 
1929. The February, 1930, total was 
the highest of any month since Octo- 
ber, 1929, with 4,511,650 tons. 

Operations in February increased 
to 86.43 per cent from 71.51 per cent 
in January. The rate in February, 
1929, was 91.91 per cent. 

The two months, January and Feb- 
ruary, this year, show an average 
daily output of 154,008 tons, compared 
with 172,870 tons in the same period 
of 1929. The total output for the first 
two months this year was 7,854,421 
tons, against 8,816,354 tons last year. 
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Steel Ingot Production—1929-1930 


94.51 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 








Gross Tons 
Calculated Approximate 
Monthly monthly Number daily 
output com- output all of work- output all Per cent of 

1929 Open-hearth Bessemer panies reporting companies ing days companies operation 
Jan. 3,694,218 549,616 4,243,834 4,490,354 27 166,309 84.80 
Feb. 3,599,224 489,279 4,088,503 4,326,000 24 180,250 91.91 
2 Mos. 7,293,442 1,038,895 8,332,337 8,816,354 51 172,870 88.15 
March 4,183,869 596,691 4,780,560 5,058,258 26 194,548 99.20 
April 4,026,576 640,351 4,666,927 4,938,025 26 189,924 96.84 
May 4,276,186 707,484 4,983,670 5,273,167 27 195,302 99.59 
June 3,990,798 622,585 4,613,383 4,881,370 25 195,255 99.56 
July 3,922,532 649,950 4,572,482 4,838,093 26 186,080 94.88 
Aug. 3,988,729 668,023 4,656,752 4,927,258 27 182,491 93.05 
Sept. 3,627,639 635,593 4,263,232 4,510,879 25 180,436 92.01 
Oct. 8,619,432 644,528 4,263,960 4,511,650 27 167,098 85.21 
Nov. 2,797,488 522,672 3,320,160 3,518,025 26 135,116 68.90 
Dec. 2,376,775 360,489 2,737,264 2,896,269 25 115,851 59.07 

Total 44,103,466 7,087,261 51,190,727 54,164,348 $11 174,162 88.81 
1930 
Jan. 3,137,002* 441,572 3,578,574* 3,786,450* 27 140,239* 71.51 
Feb. 3,336,021 508,618 3,844,639 4,067,971 24 169,499 86.43 
2 Mos. 6,473,023 950,190 7,423,213 7,854,421 51 154,008 78.53 


*Revised. Figures exclude crucible and electric ingots. Operation percentages for 1929 based 
on capacity of 60,990,810 gross tons for bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots as of Dec. 31, 1928. 
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True Price Trend for 
Tie Plates Developed 


By William E. Oberle 


RUE price trends for rails, 

i spikes and bolts were delineated 

in the June 13, Oct. 17 and Dec. 
5, 1929 issues of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 
Now the same sort of a trend has 
been developed for railroad track tie 
plates following similar exhaustive 
analyses of weekly market quotations. 

The accompanying semilogarithmic 
chart portrays the true rate of change 
for each calendar year from 1914 
forward in the price of a bessemer or 
open-hearth rolled steel tie plate with 
or without shoulders for standard 
“T” rail sections, weighing from 7 
to over 12 pounds each, dimensions 
6 to 7% x 9 to 10% x approximately 
11/16 inch thickness. 

Each yearly price is an arithmetic 
average of 52 weekly quotations, f.o.b. 
mills within the environs of Chicago, 
these mill prices being taken as rep- 
resentative because the story in the 
earlier part of the period is more 
connected than the Pittsburgh one. As 
mentioned in the spike and bolt 
studies, a marked price difference ex- 
isted between the two market cen- 
ters in the base or unity year of 
1914 and the year 1915 but in the 


versed. The Chicago market was low- 
est and, whether the article is milled 
from Pittsburgh or Chicago territory, 
it is important to keep this in mind, 
if use is made of the trend on the 
chart. 

Perhaps it is well at this point to 
bring out a fact not heretofore men- 
tioned in previous studies, namely, 
that ope of the major difficulties en- 
countered in cost analysis for true 
trending purposes, is to differentiate 
costs or prices paid, between when 
the order or contract was placed and 
the subsequent delivery or shipping 
date. Many companies allocate costs 
in their accounting in the yearly 
period when the goods are delivered, 
shipped or received. For example, 
suppose a contract or order is placed 
in 1920 and delivery made in 1921. The 
bookkeeping or accounting of the cost 
goes into the 1921 record but the 
buyer suffered the disadvantage of the 
high price level existing in 1920. The 
1921 level being lower than 1920 in 
this connection, the 1921 cost record 
is higher than it should be, becoming 
an alligated mean or medley of two 
years’ purchase prices and well nigh 
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William E. Oberle 
Engineer Analyst 
1930 Bridge St. Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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Semilogarithmic chart showing true trend of prices of rolled steel railroad 

track tie vlates with or without shoulders expressed by yearly index or rela- 

tive numbers based upon the price of 1914 equaling 100, with the percentage 
rate of change from year to year 


NOTE: If milled at Pittsburgh, its environs or other eastern mills, substitute $1.30 per 
hundredweight for the $1.20 in the year 1914 and $1.40 for the $1.825 in the year 1915 and 
recast all the indexes or relatives. Only two percentage rates of change are affected, however, 


that from 1914 to 1915 and 1915 to 1916. 


100 


into the true constituent yearly costs. 
This element of distortion imme- 
diately nullifies the worth of the rec- 


ords of item aggregate costs. The 
same condition holds true when the 
level is vice versa, only then the cost 
shown is less than it should be. Par- 
ticularly is this fact true in times of 
great price changes, such as was ex- 
perienced within the period covered in 
these studies and analyses. Each cal- 
endar yearly price covers from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31 and there are no distorting 
overlaps or carryovers between years. 

Intensive investigations of tie plates 
again prove an existing difference 
between the Pittsburgh and Chicago 
mill prices in the year of 1914 and 
1915, but the reason therefore is in- 
explicable to the writer unless the 
Pittsburgh and other eastern mills 
were using exclusively the open hearth 
process which cost more, while the 
western mills used the bessemer 
process which cost less at that time 
in manufacture. If this is the reason 
for the price difference then the effect 
of this fact is shown from the pur- 
chase records of the carriers col- 
lectively, to the extent in the quanti- 
ties they actually purchased in these 
two years, they obtained 4% times as 
many bessemer processed plates in the 
Chicago as compared with open hearth 
in the Pittsburgh markets. As to the 
prices, the Chicago market in 1914 
was 8 per cent and in 1915 nearly 
5% per cent lower than the Pitts- 
burgh market. Commencing’ with 
1916, both markets relatively were on 
a price parity, both probably using 
the open hearth process. 


Comparisons Strictly True 


It must be remembered, that all 
data are prices or costs only and are 
not in any way alligated by the 
quantities produced and sold. For 
this reason, comparison is_ strictly 
true, except for the Pittsburgh besse- 
mer or open hearth process adjustment 
between the years or period covered 
because no distortion is introduced 
through varying specifications of pur- 
chasers reflected in quantities sold by 
the mills. Further, no bias in the 
prices named is reflected by extra 
cost under some sorts of specifica- 
tions. The character of these extra 
costs will now be discussed and their 
rate of change will be measured. 

In the writer’s opinion, special tie 
plates for girder rail tournouts, 
bridges, switches, guard rail and the 
patented ones such as the anticreeping 
Goldie and Lundie types will all show 
the same percentage rate of change 
in their price levels as that delineated, 
even though dimensions, weights, and 
manufacture’ vary. For example, 
switch and guard rail tie plates prob- 
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ably involve a slightly greater degree 
of manufacture showing the effect of 
this feature in costing about $1.85 per 
hundredweight in 1914 instead of the 
$1.20 per hundredweight for the track 
tie plate. The dimensions can run 
from 3% to 7 x 16 to 20 inch and 
the thickness 11/16 inch more or less, 
with weights of from 13% to 21 
pounds as compared with the smaller 
ones of the ordinary track tie plate 
of say 7 x 10% x 11/16 inch more 
or less. However, the price today for 
the switch or guard rail type is about 
$3.50 per hundredweight, and the in- 
termediate years show the same rela- 
tively, so the rate of change is the 
same as that for the track tie plate. 

The bridge type around 10% x 10% 
x 11/16-inch in dimension, weighing 
from 18% to 21 pounds, commences 
with the same base price as the or- 
dinary track type, so that the rate of 
change must be and is the same. The 
Lundie and Goldie types with patented 
special features of construction, such 
as ribs, arches or cambering, com- 
mence with around $1.50 and $1.60 
per hundredweight in 1914 as do the 
anticreeping type with dimensions 
from 68 to 70 x 9% to 12 inches x 
9/16-inch more or less. Some of the 
anticreeping type, however, in 1914 
cost as much as $2.50 per hundred- 
weight and run as high as 149 pounds 
in weight. What these special types 
cost today, the writer is unable to 
state but the rate of change in the 
period 1914 to 1923 for the Lundie 
type was relatively the same as that 
shown on the chart for the ordinary 
track type. Girder rail tie plates 
weighing anywhere from 12% up to 
49 or 50 pounds likewise are covered 
by the ordinary track tie plate rate of 
change. Consequently from all the 
comparative price sampling and edit- 
ing, the writer believes that the rate 
of change in the price level of all 
these items is the same as that shown 
for the ordinary tie plate in the ac- 
companying chart. 





Otis Steel Co. Earnings 
Rise 9 Per Cent 


Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, in its 
annual report for 1929 shows net 
earnings, after all charges and fed- 
eral taxes, amounted to $3,687,690, 
equivalent to $3.41 a share on 841,002 
shares of common stock, compared 
with $3,370,982, or $3.02 a share, in 
1928. Net earnings were 9.4 per cent 
greater than in 1928. Net current as- 
sets as of Dec. 31, 1929, were $10,523,- 
173 compared with $8,570,765 one year 
before. During the year $1,000,000 
improve- 


was expended for capital 
ments. the report declares. 


Machinery Exports for 


January Exceed Average 


FTER having reached the high 
A total of $257,000,000 in 1929 with 
a monthly average of nearly $21,- 
500,000 exports of American industrial 
machinery, following a slight slump at 
the end of 1929 turned sharply up- 
ward again in January, totaling some 
$23,336,000. This sum represents an 
auspicious beginning for the new year, 
and exceeds that for December by 
nearly 20 per cent and for January, 
1929, by 14 per cent, reports the in- 
dustrial machinery division of the de- 
partment of commerce. 

Continuing trends evident during 
1929, exports of steam engines, water 
wheels, water turbines, power pumping 
equipment and Textile, sewing and 
shoe machinery during January, 1930, 
were less than those for the corre- 
sponding month of 1929. All the other 
principal items, however, showed sub- 
stantial gains, especially oil well and 
refinery machinery, and mining and 
quarrying machinery, while foreign 
sales of construction and conveying 
machinery showed a sharp increase. 

These lines are under general, be- 
ing particularly noticeable for drilling 
machines, tool, cutter and universal 
grinding machines and vertical boring 
mills and chucking machines exports, 
each of which approximately doubled 
while those of forging machinery were 
four times greater than in January, 
1929. Foreign shipments of sheet and 
plate metalworking machinery, pneu- 


matic portable tools, portable hand or 
foot operated metal working machines, 
drills and reamers, and pipe stocks, 
dies and cutters, also increased sub- 
stantially, but business fell off in 
other lines, including internal grinding 
machines and rolling mill machinery. 


Foundry Output Holds 


Worcester, Mass., March 11.—Eleven 
foundries comprising the Worcester 
Foundry council produced 2,862,705 
pounds of castings in January, 1930, 
against 3,841,380 pounds in January, 
1929. This was about the same level 
as for December, 1929, when 2,819,796 
pounds were turned out. Monthly 
production, in pounds, follows: 


1929 
January 






2,819,796 

A, BUUN Sidbaathntvinecocieinas shaschencaddiresceaens 51,968,540 
1930 

AE a iocinsapiskivitidies GeadinsnsiaWiedtdprecenese 2,862,705 


The daily production of the Krupp 
works, Essen, Germany, had already 
assumed a comparatively high level in 
1819, when about 400 pounds of 
crucible steel were produced daily. 
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| Industrial Men in the Day’s News 





Isaac W. Frank Enters Seventy-fifth Year of Life, Fifty-fourth of Business Career 





ECENTLY entered into the seventy-fifth year of 
his life—one that has been closely identified with 
various phases of the iron and steel industry 
in the Pittsburgh district—Issac W. Frank still 
retains an active association with numerous 

business enterprises and philanthropic interests. 

Mr. Frank was born in Pittsburgh Dec. 2, 1855, and 
with the exception of a few years has confined the sphere 
of his business career of nearly 54 years to the Pitts- 
burgh district. He attended Western University of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, and was graduated in 1876 from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute, Troy, N. Y., with a 
degree in civil engineering. Mr. Frank’s initial employ- 
ment was as a draftsman with the Keystone Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. He remained with the company for more 
than a year and was engaged on the plans for the New 
York elevated railway. 





In 1879 and 1880 Mr. Frank was active in mining and 
mine surveying at Leadville, Colo., and then returned 
to Pittsburgh to give his attention to the manufacture 
of rolls, rolling mills and steelworks machinery. During 
this early period he was both secretary and engineer of 
the Lewis Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh.. The or- 
ganization which later led to the formation of the United 
Engineering & Foundry Co. had its inception in 1892 
when Mr. Frank was instrumental in the establishment 


LTHOUGH he practically retired 

in 1919, he retains active inter- 
ests in the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co., of which he is executive 
committee chairman and director. 


ANY other directorships in indus- 

trial companies and banks as 
well as numerous charities and phil- 
anthropic efforts take up his time. 


yy an the exception of two years 
in Leadville, Colo., his business 
activity of 54 years has been confined 
mainly to Pittsburgh. 


of the Frank-Kneeland Machine Co. Nine years later 
upon the formation of the United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., a consolidation of four manufacturers of rolls and 
rolling mill equipment in the Pittsburgh district, Mr. 
Frank became its first president. He retired in 1919 
and at present is chairman of the executive committee and 
a director of the company. 


Mr. Frank’s other business connections include director- 
ships in the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., National 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa., and 
the Great Lakes Engineering Works, River Rouge, Mich. 
He also is chairman of the executive committee of the 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa., and director of the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, National association, and the High- 
land National bank. Mr. Frank is a former president of 
the Pittsburgh Employers’ association and at present is a 
director of that organization. He also is a past president 
of the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s association. 

His philanthropic and educational interests are many. 
He is a trustee of the University of Pittsburgh and the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic institute; trustee of the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement, Gusky Orphanage and Home; director 
and member of the executive committee of the Montefiore 
hospital; and vice president, director and member of the 
advisory and finance committees of the Pittsburgh Asso- 
ciation for Improvement of the Poor. 
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with the Commonwealth di- 

vision of the General Steel Cast- 
ings Corp., St. Louis, has been made 
works manager. He first was assistant 
chief engineer in charge of the draft- 
ing room but since 1918 has had 
charge of production. 

Harry E. Rogers, superintendent of 
the finishing department since 1913, 
has been made assistant to Mr. Frede. 

Harry Thiele, formerly superintend- 
ent of the pattern department, is now 
superintendent of the core and found- 
ry departments. 

Earl F. Varnum, associated with the 
company for the past 20 years, has 
been appointed assistant to Harrison 
Hoblitzelle, vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Gilbert F. Close, formerly assistant 
to the president, now is director of re- 
lations. 


Cvn a F. FREDE, identified 


* * * 


Hamilton D. James has been ap- 
vointed manager of the Detroit office 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a * * 

C. D. Macegillivray was recently 
elected to the newly-created office of 
assistant secretary of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 

* 1 * 

George J. Lynch has been appointed 
district manager of the new branch 
office at Tulsa, Okla., established by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New 
York. 


oe 


C. G. Williams, formerly with the 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc., Cincinnati, 
has been appointed chief engineer with 
the Green Bay-Baker Machine & Tool 
Works, Green Bay, Wis. 

* * * 

Harry S. Pope, 20 East Thirty- 
eighth street, Bayonne, N. J., has been 
appointed buyer of scrap for the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. in New Jersey. 
Mr. Pope has long been identified 
with the scrap industry. 

co * * 

F. E. Harrell has been appointed 
engineer in charge of drafting and 
experimental departments of the Re- 
liance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, manufacturer of alternating 
and direct current motors. Mr. Harrell 
was graduated from Purdue university 
in 1924 in electrical engineering and 
became identified with the Reliance 
organization. He spent two and one- 
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of the Industry 





half years in the sales department and 
was then transferred to the engineer- 
ing department. 
tk * ok 

Frank W. Faber, for more than 15 
years secretary-treasurer of the Gal- 
ion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, 
O., has resigned but will retain his 
stock interest. He was one of the 
original stockholders of the company, 
which had its inception in 1907. He 





WILLIAM B. TODD 


Made assistant general manager of sales, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, in 
charge of automotive activities 
of the corporation 


was elected secretary-treasurer in No- 
vember, 1914. 
* * * 

Furman G. Spencer, production 
manager, Upson Walton Co., Cleve- 
land, is spending two weeks begin- 
ning March 10 in the office of the as- 
sistant secretary of war, Washington, 
for training in connection with ord- 
nance procurement activities. Mr. 
Spencer was in active service during 
the World war and now holds the 
rank of major in the ordnance sec- 
tion, officers reserve corps. 

o*K ok * 

Charles L. Wasmer, who with C. E. 
Kramer and F. Bettcher started the 
Cleveland Wrought Products Co., 
Cleveland, in 1907, is chairman of 
the United Screw & Bolt Corp., the 
name style of the merged Cleveland 





Wrought Products Co., and the Chica- 
go Nut Mfg. Co., Chicago. The 
merger plan is subject to stockhold- 
ers’ approval March 20. 

E. A. Thatcher, president of the 
Chicago Nut Mfg. Co., is to be presi- 
dent of the new combine; C. E. 
Kramer, of the Cleveland company 
vice president; C. C. Brinkerhoff, Chi- 
cago, secretary; V. H. Wilde, Chicago, 
treasurer; and G. L. Howard, Cleve 
land, assistant secretary. 

Ed ¥* * 

A. T. Colwell, formerly Michigan 
representative of Thompson Products 
Inc., Cleveland, has been promoted 
to chief engineer. He has been as- 
sisting automobile manufacturers in 
working out their valve problems and 
thus has become intimate with re- 
search development. He was gradu- 
ated from West Point academy as a 
distinguished cadet in academic work 
in 1918. He served as an instructor 
and in the engineering corps of the 
United States army until 1922 and 
then became affiliated with the Thomp- 
son organization, working in the sales 
department. He later was made east- 
ern sales representative and in 1924 
became sales engineer for the Michi- 
gan territory, located at Detroit. 
Three years later he was promoted 
to Michigan representative. 

* * * 

Edward LeB. Marshall is now with 
the sales department of F. W. Mar- 
shall & Co., Pennsylvania building, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Marshall during 
the past two years has been working 
at the blast furnaces of the Delaware 
River Steel Co., Chester, Pa., and 
Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass. He 
represents the fourth generation of 
the Marshall family in the pig iron 
business. The line’ started with 
Caleb Marshall, who in 1836 estab- 
lished an iron rolling mill at Mar- 
shallton, Del. The rolls for that mill 
were hauled by ox team from Pitts- 
burgh. Later, Caleb Marshall started 
the Penn Treaty Iron Works, located 
in Philadelphia on the site of William 
Penn’s treaty with the Indians. Caleb 
Marshall and his son, AMred Mar- 
shall, then acquired a blast furnace 
at Newport, Pa., bringing the pig iron 
in canal boats to the iron works in 
Philadelphia. The Philadelphia plant 
ultimately engaged in the production 
of tin plate and went into the merger 
which terminated in the organization 
of the United States Steel Corp. 
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F. Warren Marshall, the son of Alfred 
Marshall, and father of Edward LeB. 
Marshall, is the head of F. W. Mar- 
shall & Co., agents for the Delaware 
River Steel Co., and sellers of other 
irons. 

* * * 

W. H. Washburne has been appoint- 
ed district manager of the industrial 
sales division of Aluminum Industries 
Inc., Cincinnati. 

* * * 

Leo Weaver, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Schill Bros. Co., Crestline, O., 
has resigned to become manager of the 
Lewisburg Foundry Co., Lewisburg, 
Tenn. 

* ok % 

Roy Carnovsky, for 14 years head of 
production at the Fisher Body Co. 
plant No. 18, Detroit, has been named 
superintendent of production, Limou- 
sine Body Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., a 
subsidiary of Auburn Automobile Co. 

x* * * 

L. H. Emrick, 424 Book building, 
Detroit, has been appointed district 
sales representative for the Despatch 
Oven Co., manufacturer of industrial 
ovens, Minneapolis, in the Toledo ter- 
ritory and for Michigan. 

4 a cad 

Paul G. Leoni, president of William 
H. Muller & Co. Inc., 122 East Forty- 
second street, New York, has recently 
returned from a two months trip 
abroad. He visited England and sev- 
eral continental countries. 

* * * 

H. C. Pierce, formerly with the Udy- 
lite Process Co., Detroit, has been 
made general manager of Protective 
Metals Inc., Tulsa, Okla., which spe- 
cializes in protective metal coatings 
for oil field equipment. 

* ba * 

Carl Scholle has been placed in 
charge of an office recently opened in 
Houston, Tex., by Ohio Injector Co., 
Wadsworth, O. His territory will in- 
clude all Texas, with headquarters 
at 5007 Montrose boulevard, Houston. 

as xy * 

M. J. Sullivan has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the International 
Mercantile Marine Co., New York, to 
succeed F. L. Wanmaker, now as- 
sistant manager, who succeeded the 
late C. W. Thomas, as noted in IRON 
Trape Review of Feb. 27. 

* * a 

H. R. Brest, secretary and treasurer 
of the Pettibone Mulliken Co., Chi- 
eago, has been elected a member of 
the board of directors. Two other 
new members are John Fletcher, of 
John Burnham & Co., Chicago, and 
William C. Cook, vice president of the 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chi- 
eago. These directors succeed R. C. 
Fenner, Joshua D’Esposito, and F. A. 


Thulin, resigned. George R. Lymaa 
was elected a vice president. Other 
directors and officers were re-elected. 
* us co 

William B. Todd, who as noted in 
IRON TRADE REvieEW of March 6, has 
been appointed assistant general sales 
manager of the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has been con- 
nected with that company for the past 
eight years in charge of cold-finished 
steel sales. Prior to his joining the 
Jones & Laughlin company he was 
vice president of the Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. Mr. Todd 
will have the company’s automotive 





J. DAVIS ALLEN 


Who, as noted on preceding page, was recently 
appointed manager of cold-finished steel 
sales for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 


business as a whole under his direc- 
tion. 

J. Davis Allen, who has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Todd as man- 
ager of the cold finished department, 
has been identified with Jones & 
Laughlin for the past 27 years. Since 
1909 he has been associated with the 
department he now heads. 

Leander S. Heald, father of James 
N. Heald, president of the Heald 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., ob- 
served his ninety-fourth birthday anni- 


versary on March 7 with four gen- 
erations of the Heald family as his 
guests. Leander’s father, Stephen 


Heald, founded the business 104 years 
ago at Barre, Mass. 
* * 

Jesse W. Ott, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Machinery & 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
pistons for engines, compressors, etc., 


has been elected president to succeed 
the late William H. Vogel. 

O. W. Brown succeeds him as vice 
president and Louis E. Vogel con- 
tinues as secretary and treasurer. 

6 Re 

E. R. Norris, formerly general works 
manager, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed assistant to J. S. 
Tritle, vice president. He will be re- 
sponsible for all plant facilities of 
the company, manufacturing methods, 
cost reduction and inspection. He has 
been associated with the Westinghouse 
company since 1892. 

* * * 

C. B. Vincent, after 35 years with 
the Torrington Co., is relinquishing 
his active duties as secretary and 
treasurer but remains as chairman of 
the board of directors. A. W. Burg 
has been advanced from assistant 
treasurer to treasurer and L. J. Ross 
has been made secretary. F. A. Pearce 
has been made an assistant treasurer to 
succeed Mr. Burg. 

* co * 

H. P. Evans, Pettibone Mulliken Co., 
Chicago, has been re-elected president 
of the Chicago Foundrymen’s club. 
Other officers re-elected are: Vice 
presidents, R. E. Kennedy, American 
Foundrymen’s association and Albert 
N. Wallin, S. Obermayer Co., Chica- 
go. Directors elected are M. Stérn- 
berg, Hubbard Steel Foundry Co., 
East Chicago, Ind.; J. A. Marr, Chi- 
cago Steel Foundry Co., Chicago; 
G. P. Fisher, Burnside Steel Foundry 
Co., Chicago; L. E. Gilmore, Crane 
Co., Chicago; E. E. Griest, Chicago 
Railway Equipment Co., Chicago; D. 
G. Anderson, Western Electric Co., 
Chicago; P. W. Mate, Greenlee Found- 
ry Co., Chicago; Harry Faunt, Faunt 
Bros. Brass Foundry, Chicago; and C. 
L. Cherry, Western Electric Co., 
Chicago. 

x as * 

C. H. Jensen, formerly with the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corp., 
Chicago, has become affiliated with 
the engineering staff of the Copper- 
weld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. He was 
graduated from Washington State col- 
lege in 1917, and after being employed 
by Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., as a graduate 
student, he entered its supply engi- 
neering and transformer engineering 
departments. In 1921 he entered the 
distribution engineering department, 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, and 
two years later was transferred to the 
transmission and distribution division, 
Duquesne Light Co. In 1927, when the 
Pittsburgh branch of the Byllesby En- 
gineering & Management Corp. was 
formed, Mr. Jensen was transferred to 
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it, and has worked on underground 
transmission distribution design until 


the present. 
* * *€ 


LeRoy Salsich has been elected 
president of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co., Duluth, to succeed Pentecost 
Mitchell, who resigned and has gone 
to Santa Barbara, Calif. for the re- 
mainder of the winter. Mr. Salsich 
has been vice president since July 1, 
1928. He started as a mining engi- 
neer with the Lake Superior Con- 
solidated mines after graduating in 
1901 from the college of engineering, 
University of Wisconsin. 

A. Y. Peterson, assistant to the 
president, succeeds Mr. Salsich as 
vice president and general manager. 
He graduated in engineering from 
Minnesota university in 1899 and be- 
came connected with the United States 
Steel Corp.’s mining operations. Since 
that time he has advanced steadily 


through various positions. 
+ * * 


Paul J. Kalman, chairman of the 
board of directors, Kalman Steel Co., 
Chicago, has been elected chairman 
of Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, IIl., 
and Buffalo, manufacturer of cold- 
drawn steel and shafting. 

Walter R. Howell, with Bliss & 
Laughlin Inc., since 1920, latterly as 
vice president, has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager. 

W. P. Mitchell, who has been with 
the company since 1920 and who pre- 
viously was with the Illinois Steel Co., 
eight years in its South Chicago 
works and ten years in Chicago, has 
been elected vice president of Bliss & 
Laughlin Inc. 

Howard H. Hersey, with the Chi- 
cago office of Illinois Steel Co. from 
1909 to 1921 and since that time with 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc., has been re- 
elected treasurer. 


Follansbee Profit Good 


Follansbee Bros. Co., Follansbee, 
W. Va., producer of steel sheets, tin 
plate and other products, reports net 
profit for 1929 amounting to $1,514,- 
639, after all charges, including fed- 
eral taxes, equivalent to $7.51 a share 


American Rolling Mill 
Net Is Lower 


The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., reports net income for 
1929 was $6,110,570, after allowance 
for interest, depreciation and federal 
taxes, compared with $6,675,034 for 
1928. The latter sum included profit 
of $2,785,919 from the sale of oil and 
gas rights. Earnings for 1929, after 
dividends on the preferred stock, 
equaled $4.24 a share on the average 
number of $25 par value common 
shares outstanding during the year 
compared with $5.39 a share on 1,200,- 
999 common shares outstanding in 
1928. 

Net sales in 1929 amounted to $70,- 
434,232 against $61,867,914 in 1928 
and $39,087,518 in 1927. The addi- 
tion to surplus in 1929 was $3,271,- 
628 bringing total surplus as of Dec. 
31, 1929, to $23,755,642. 

George M. Verity, president of the 
board, in making the report called 
attention to the fact that during the 
past eight years the production capac- 
ity of the company’s plants has been 
trebled. President Charles R. Hook 
said the company’s plants now are 
operating at an average of 90 per 
cent of capacity. 





Iron and Steel Trend in 
Census Figures 


Comparative statistics of blast fur- 
naces and steel plants, as gathered 
in the biennial census of manufac- 
tures by the department of commerce, 
show interesting comparisons. A re- 
capitulation is presented in the accom- 
panying table. Data for establish- 
ments with production under $5000 
were included for 1919 but not for 
subsequent years. Figures for value 
added by manufacture represent the 
value of products less cost of mate- 
rials, ete. 

Tendency to centralization and 
merging of units is indicated by the 


decrease of 40.5 per cent in the num- 
ber of establishments producing pig 
iron between 1919 and 1927; 32.9 per 
cent in number of wage earners and 
40 per cent in wages; 6.7 in cost of 
materials, 10.8 per cent in value of 
products and 25.3 per cent in value 
added by manufacture. 

In steel plants and rolling mills the 
per cent of decrease was much less, 
number of establishments decreasing 
2.8 per cent, wage earners 3.7 per 
cent, wages 5.7 per cent, value of 
products 1.7 per cent and value added 
by manufacture 5.1 per cent. Cost 
of materials advanced 0.5 per cent 
from 1919 to 1927. 


Sharon Steel Earnings 
Rise 37 Per Cent 


Earnings of the Sharon Steel Hoop 
Co., Sharon, Pa., increased 37 per cent 
in 1929 as compared with the pre- 
vious year, according to the annual 
statement issued by the company. 

Net profit for the year was $1,341,- 
215 after all charges, including depre- 
ciation, federal taxes, etc. The com- 
pany reported for 1928 net of $971,854, 
equal to $3.52 a share on common 
stock. 

Gross profit for 1929 totaled $2,846,- 
958. Expenditures for repairs amount- 
ed to $1,222,210. Income tax payment 
was $142,500. Surplus at the end of 
the year was $1,690,540. 


Continental Steel Earns 


$4.01 on Common 


The Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, 
Ind., reports for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1929 net profit of $392,030, after 
all charges, including taxes. After 
providing for preferred dividends, this 
is equal to $4.01 a share on 178,262 
shares of common stock outstanding. 
Earnings for 1928 totaled $1,009,887, 
equal to $5.12 a share on 171,511 
shares of common stock then outstand- 


ing. 





on 180,000 shares of common. stock 
outstanding Dec. 31, 1929. Net profit 
for 1928 was $1,535,732, or $7.35 a 
share on 180,000 shares. 


Census Statistics on Iron and Steel 


Blast Furnaces 


Cost of ma- 
terials, supplies, Value of 


Number Wage earners 


of estab- (average Value added 


as Year lishments forthe year) Wages fuel,and power products by manufacture 
“ 1007... 116 27,958 $44,258,499 $579,555,036 $708,904,238 $129,349,202 
Massey Harris Output Up 1925 A ta 122 29,188 45,312,168 617,416,880 765,286,229 147,869,349 
ee ee cme nme} es hs a 69 36,712 58,935,384 827,629,665 1,007,613,340 179,983,675 
Production schedules of the tractor 1088 {ducks 134 18,698 29,369,685 361,049,516 419,771,244 58,721,728 
SONOS to. isis 195 41,660 73,769,395 621,286,496 794,466,558 173,180,062 


department of the Massey-Harris Co. 


at Racine, Wis., formely the J. I. Steel Works and Rolling Mills 








Case Plow Works, have been ordered 1927 ans 436 861,812 $601,275,499 $1,689,655,295 $2,779,840,238 $1,090,184,943 

. : ee 7 70,726 614,984,982 1,811,961,218 2,946,068,231 1,134,107,013 

increased 50 per cent since the be- “(77 nena 489 388-201  687.825,137 2.044.398.2838 3,154,324.671 1.109.926.4383 

ginning of March. Output is now on ee oe 494 235,515 324,987,239 1,005,125,454 1,481,659,352  476,533.898 
r 7 a 500 375,088 637,687,480 1,680,575,758 2,828,902,376 1,148,326,618 

a scale in advance of that a year 

ago. 
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Republic, Gulf States 
Merger Is Off 


New York, March 11.—The Repub- 
lie Steel Corp., it is officially stated, 
has ceased negotiations for acquiring 
the Gulf States Steel Co., with mills 
at Gadsden, Ala. A few days ago 
officials of the American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., took similar ac- 
tion. 

A proxy committee has been formed 
to oppose proposal of the management 
of the Gulf States company that a 
two-thirds vote of stockholders rather 
than a mere majority be required to 
authorize any sale or lease of com- 
pany. This proposal will be voted 
on at a special meeting of stockhold- 
ers March 25. On the proxy commit- 
tee are S. Livingston Mather, vice 
president, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
“eveland, and Robert I. Ingalls, 
pres.ient, Ingalls Iron Works Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Nut and Bolt Makers in 
Merger Plan 


Cleveland Wrought Products Co. and 
Chicago Nut Mfg. Co. are being merged 
into a new company, the United 
Screw & Bolt Corp., to be organized 
under Ohio laws. Stockholders will 
vote on the plan March 20, directors 
having recommended that the com- 
panies be united. Plans are that 
C. L. Wasmer, one of the organizers 
of the Cleveland Wrought Products 
Co., will become chairman of the board 
of the new company, and E. A. 
Thatcher, president of the Chicago 
company, will be president; C. E. 
Kramer, Cleveland, vice president; 
C. C. Brinkerhoff, Chicago, secretary; 
V. H.* Wilde, Chicago, treasurer; 
G. L. Howard, Cleveland, assistant 
secretary. The two present companies 
are to be operated as divisions of the 
new corporation. Their lines of prod- 
ucts are not competitive. Each plant 
has about 100,000 square feet of plant 
space. 


Pattern Standards Are 
Made Effective 


Sufficient written acceptances have 
been received for the recommended 
commercial standard for foundry pat- 
terns of wood to warrant establish- 
ment of a commercial standard and 
therefore it should be considered as 
effective immediately for new produc- 
tion, according to the bureau of stand- 
ards. 

It covers standard color markings 
for foundry patterns of wood to pro- 
vide the molder with correct informa- 


tion regarding location of cores, sur- 
faces to be machined and the portions 
to be filled up where stop-off construc- 
tion is used. Surfaces to be left un- 
finished are to be painted black. Sur- 
faces to be machined are to be painted 
red. Seats of and for loose pieces are 
to be red stripes on a yellow back- 
ground. Core prints and seats for 
loose core prints are to be painted 
yellow. Stop-offs are to be indicated 
by diagonal black stripes on a yellow 
base. 


Locomotives Show Gain 


Washington, March 11.—Railroad lo- 
comotive shipments for February to- 
taled 67, according to the depart- 
ment of commerce. This is not only 
an appreciable rise over January, but 
for the same month of 1929, and 
brings shipments back to a level at- 
tained in December, 1929. Unfilled or- 
ders showed a slight falling off. 
Monthly figures which follow are from 
reports received from principal manu- 
facturing plants: 


Domestic 


* Domestic 
Shipments Unfilled Orders 

1929 Total Steam Elec. Total Steam Elec. 
January 23 6 6 278 251 21 
February 23 20 1 839 301 20 
March 35 31 4 488 419 24 
April 61 57 2 495 419 24 
May 99 92 2 444 3862 22 
June 78 58 1 552 489 21 
July 69 89 8 589 490 18 
August 129 117 6 436 392 13 
September 75 60 7 429 347 55 
October 96 90 6 423 347 49 


November 95 75 die 398 340 49 
December 67 62 


Total 850 707 OD ROG cvssiic: © acess 


1980 


January* 48 48 ne) ee ee 50 
February 67 60 4 6533 479 46 
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Enameled Ware Slumps 


Washington, March 11.—Shipments 
of enamel sheet metal ware in Janu- 
ary, according to figures of the de- 
partment of commerce, fell off again 
in quantity from December, 1929. 
Shipments have been low on alternate 
months since September, 1929, and 
the January total compared with the 
same month in 1929 shows a distinct 
drop. Following are monthly figures: 

In Dozens 
Total White Gray Colored 


1929 
Jan. 427,871 199,589 138,480 89,802 
Feb. $90,577 178,589 181,206 80,782 


July 290,582 127,058 90,454 ,02 
t. 338,169 143,505 101,127 93,537 

Oct. 371,292 158,138 112,391 100,763 
Nov. 305,714 115,117 100,144 90,453 
Dec. 391,523 108,404 107,643 180,476 
Total, 

year 4,504,102 1,861,011 1,403,419 1,239,672 
1930 


January 332,092 110,704 106,484 114,904 





Class I railroads Feb. 1 had 124,260 
freight cars in need of repair. 


Bethlehem Scrap Needs 
Being Reduced 


Bethlehem plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. at Bethlehem, Pa., no longer 
is a factor in the eastern prepared 
steel scrap market. This plant always 
has been a destination for large ton- 
nages of prepared heavy melting steel 
scrap. Present orders for heavy melt- 
ing steel are being allowed to run out 
and will not be renewed. It is ex- 
pected that ultimately the plant will 
also cease to be a market for blast 
furnace scrap. 

A great deal of unprepared scrap 
is being shipped to Bethlehem where 
it is prepared at the company’s yard. 
The company is consuming a great 
deal less scrap at Bethlehem than 
hitherto. 

The fundamental factor in bringing 
about the change is that blast furnace 
gas and coke oven gas are required 
in maximum quantities. This means 
that the blast furnaces and by-product 
coke ovens must be kept continuously 
on full operating schedules. The 
amount of hot metal being used in 
the open-hearth furnaces. therefore 
has been increased considerably. An- 
other interesting factor is the estab- 
lishment of a _ sintering plant. This 
practically is in complete operation 
at present and by working on flue dust 
and other iron bearing materials is 
producing sinter, which conserves ore. 


Specifications for Ship 
Steel Approved 


A suggestion that marine standard 
specifications be developed to cover 
steel for plates, shapes, bars and rivets 
for ship construction, to include physi- 
cal and chemical requirements, allow- 
able tolerances for thickness and 
weight, methods of test, location and 
method of selecting test pieces, and 
instructions to inspectors relative to 
failure of test pieces, has been ap- 
proved by the executive board of the 
American marine standards committee. 
The subject is to be initiated by call- 
ing a conference of the prime interests 
concerned, under the auspices of the 
committee, with the co-operation of 
the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 


Confer on doles Holes 


Washington, March 11.—The divi- 
sion of simplified practice, depart- 
ment of commerce, has called a gen- 
eral conference on arbor holes for 
portable electric saws and grinding 
wheels, to be held at 301 Industrial 
building, bureau of standards, 9:30 
a. m., March 20. 
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VY JHITMAN & BARNES _INC., 
Detroit, manufacturer of twist 
drills, reamers and cutters, has 
elected William H. Eager, president; 
Karl Kendig, vice president and treas- 
urer; J. I. Holton, secretary, and N. J. 
Smith, assistant secretary. Directors 
are W. H. Eager, A. D Armitage, J G. 
Hamblen Jr., C. H. Hecker, Karl Ken- 
dig, C. Blake McDowell, W. J. O’Neill, 
H. H. Sanger. Mr. Eager also was 
elected president of the company’s 
subsidiary, Canadian Detroit Twist 
Drill Co. Ltd. Other officers elected 
by this company include E. L. Fore- 
Karl Kendig, 


man, vice president; 
secretary and treasurer, and R. G. 
Matley, general manager. Directors 


are W. H. Eager, E. L. Foreman, 
C. H. Hecker, Karl Kendig and M. B. 


Snow. 
* * &* 


LLEGHENY STEEL CO., Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., has removed its St. 
Louis offices from the Shell building 
to 803 Missouri Pacific building. H. G. 
Brautigam is district manager. 
* * * 
RAINARD STEEL CORP., Warren, 
O., has opened a branch sales 
office in the General Motors building, 
Detroit. H. K. Rhodes has been ap- 
pointed district sales manager. 
* * * 
J. KENT BOILER & SHEET IRON 
WORKS, Springfield, Mo., has 
moved to new building recently com- 
pleted at 700 East Center street. 
L. J. Kent is president. 
* co * 
ITTSBURGH STEEL PRODUCTS 
CO. has moved its St. Louis dis- 
trict office from the Shell building to 
1211 Ambassador building. Morvin 
Thomas is district manager. 
aK * * 
OXE STOKER ENGINEERING 
CO., Hazleton, Pa., representative 
of the Combustion Engineering Corp., 
New York, has moved its offices from 
room 1109 to room 1114 Markle Bank 
building, Hazleton. 
* ag * 
HEEM MFG. CO., 4535 Horton 
street, Oakland, Calif., manufac- 
turer of steel barrels, has purchased 


the Western Steel Package Co., 
Ninety-second avenue, Oakland. The 
Western Steel Package Co. was a 
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subsidiary of the Niedringhaus Co., 
St. Louis. The Rheem Mfg. Co. plans 
to dismantle the plant formerly oper- 
ated by the Western Steel Package 
Co. 
* * * 
UQUESNE LIGHT CO., Pitts- 
burgh, is preparing to build five 
large substations in the Pittsburgh 
district, appropriation. having been 
made by the Standard Gas & Electric 
Co., the parent company. 
* * * 
K. FERGUSON CO., Cleveland, 
has taken over the Devore Co., 
Toledo, O., specialist in glass plant and 
papermill design and layout. R. C. 
Vantine, its president, will become con- 
tract engineer and consultant with the 


Ferguson staff. 
* 1 aK 


HICAGO, MILWAUKEE, ST. 
PAUL & PACIFIC railroad has 
built a 1000-foot extension to its car 
repair shop at Milwaukee and is buy- 
ing equipment to complete its facili- 


ties. A large campaign of car build- 
ing and repair is outlined for this 
year. 


* ak * 


ARION CRAFTSMAN TOOL CO., 

Marion, Ind., N. H. Motsinger 
president, will start production imme- 
diately in the  recently-constructed 
building at Eleventh street and Miller 
avenue. Some of the machinery and 
equipment used in the old building 
will be removed to the new and addi- 


tional equipment installed. 
* * * 


AGLE MOTOR TRUCK CORP., 

St. Louis, is completing new as- 
sembly plant and shops at Valley 
Park, Mo., which it expects to occupy 
about April 1. Executive offices and 
export department will remain at 
the present location, 6156 Bartmer 
street. J. P. Reis is president and 


general manager. 
a ob * 


EWANEE BOILER CORP., Ke- 

wanee, Ill., has opened a sales 
office at 35 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, to handle all its products 
in that territory. Sales arrangements 
formerly in effect with the Kewanee 
Boiler Co. Inc., a New York corpora- 
tion, have been discontinued. L. W. 
Charlet, long associated with the 





Kewanee Boiler Corp., is in charge of 
the new office. 
* cd ad 
ATIONAL ACME CO., Cleveland, 
has established sales and service 
through the Charles A. Strelinger 
Co., 149 East Larned street, Detroit, 
for its opening thread dies, collaps- 
ing taps and other production thread- 
ing tools using chasers, grinding fix- 
tures and tool parts. A complete 
stock will be carried. 
* ok # 
AUSAU IRON WORKS, Wausau, 
Wis., fabricator of structural steel 
and manufacturing snow plows and 
similar equipment, has increased its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $400,- 
000. Part of the issue will be used 
in further enlarging the plant with 
particular reference to the snow plow 
department. A. C. Heinzen is presi- 
dent and W. A. Cramer, secretary. 
ok * * 


ENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTO. 
MOTIVE AIR BRAKE CO has 
been organized by Bendix Aviation 
Corp. and the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co., stock to be held entirely by these 
two interests. It will continue the 
operation of what has been the auto 
motive division of the Westinghouse 
company. Vincent Bendix is presi- 
dent, S. G. Downs, vice president, and 
W. J. Buttner is secretary and treas- 
urer. 
* * * 
ROY CASTING CO. INC., Troy, 
N. Y., has been formed to operate 
the plant formerly occupied by the 
Troy West Side Foundry Inc., against 
which a petition in involuntary bank- 
ruptcy has been filed. The plant and 
equipment is owned by Symansky 
Bros., Troy, who control the _ en- 
tire stock of the new company. 
A. Symansky is president, H. L. Sy- 
mansky secretary and treasurer, and 
H. W. Symansky is assistant treas- 
urer. The foundry is located at 
Watervliet, N. Y. 
ok cd ae 
ICHIGAN CITY CORE SAND 
CORP, Michigan City, Ind., has 
been incorporated by Carter H. Manny, 
Howard H. Spaulding and Guy R. 
Knickerbocker to produce sand for 
foundry and other industrial pur- 
poses and to handle foundry supplies. 
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An office has been opened at 1928 
McCormick building, Chicago, and 
other sales agencies will be estab- 
lished. Mr. Manny had been presi- 
dent of the Hoosier Slide Co. and 
was active in the former Producers’ 
Core Sand Co. Operations will start 
about March 15. Plans include devel- 
opment of lake shipment of sand. 
ae a * 
ABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
will move its general offices 
from New York to Beaver Falls, Pa., 
a new administration building will be 
erected at the latter place. 
* * » 
$5 BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO., 
Cleveland, has moved its Cincin- 
nati office to 304 Building Industries 
building. Jared A. Smith has been 
appointed branch manager. 
* * * 
OPPERS RESEARCH CORP. has 
been incorporated in Delaware 
with capital of 10,000 common shares. 
It will operate as a subsidiary of the 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh. 
* * 
EYNOLDS MFG. Co., Springfield, 
Mo., announces removal of its 
Mid-Continent sales office at Tulsa, 
Okla., to the Tulsa Terminal building. 
J. Otis Redinbaugh is in charge. 
+ + * 
ALDWIN CHAIN & MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass., and Duckworth 
Chain & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass., 
have received confirmation of stock- 
holders for merger as_ noted last 
week. 
ak ~ » 
HICAGO PERFORATING CO. has 
acquired property, 100 x 196 feet, 
at 2445 West Twenty-fourth street, 
Chicago, improved with a 1-story plant 
building. It adjoins the company’s 


present plant. 
* a a 


INNEAPOLIS HONEYWELL 
REGULATOR CO., Minneapolis, 
has established a branch at 123 York 
street, Toronto, Ont., to supply Cana- 
dian trade and export trade with Eng- 
land. 
* 2 ae 
AUBMAN SUPPLY CORP., Tulsa, 
Okla., has been appointed factory 
representative for Chapman Valve 
Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., in 
the Mid-Continent field with exception 
of the Gulf coast. 
az * * 
ANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE 
INC. has appointed Smith Booth 
Usher Co., 228 Central avenue, Los 
Angeles, its representative for south- 
ern California, to cover the sale of 
Putnam machine tools manufactured 
at Putnam Machine Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. This line consists of 


heavy machine tools for railroad 
shops and general manufacturing pur- 
poses, including heavy production tools 
for automobile manufacturers and ma- 
chinery for steel and sheet mill plants. 
% % * 
ENDRICK MFG. CO., Carbondale, 
Pa., has moved its Pittsburgh 
office from the Union Trust building 
to the Koppers building. 
Oe eae 
RIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Mil- 
waukee, manufacturing automobile 
switches, locks and small portable 
gasoline engines, has acquired the en- 
tire business of the I. X. L. Metal 
Spring Cover Co., Milwaukee, and is 
eonsolidating the plant with its own. 
* ae 


ENINSULAR IRON & STEEL CO., 
Hileah, Fla., recently incorporated, 
will engage in fabrication and erec- 
tion of structural steel and marine 
work. E. C. Marik is president and 
J. P. Grethen vice president and treas- 


urer. 
e «=. = 


IRPARTS & TCOL CORP. stock- 
holders have approved the plans 
to merge with the Ex-Cell-O Aircraft 
& Tool Corp. by exchange of stock. 
Production activities will be trans- 
ferred to the new plant of the Ex- 
Cell-O company at Detroit. N. A. 
Woodworth is president. 
os * * 
HICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., 
New York, has opened sales and 
service headquarters for southwestern 
territory in the Perrine building, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., in charge of George 
J. Lynch, formerly of the St. Louis 
office. Branches will be maintained at 
Tulsa, Okla., Dallas and Houston, Tex. 
x * a 
AVID WHITE CO., 315 Court 
street, Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of engineers’ transits and levels, and 
surveying instruments for contractors 
and builders, has acquired the Wissler 
Instrument Co., St. Louis, for 60 years 
engaged in similar lines. David White 
is president and general manager. 
aK a xs 


EEVES PULLEY CO., Columbus, 

Ind., has opened a branch office 
at 219 Euclid-Windsor building, 5005 
Euclid avenue, Cleveland, in charge of 
D. C. Batterson and J. H. Gepfert. 
Complete stocks of variable speed 
transmissions and replacement parts 
will be carried. 

* 7 * 

HOMPSON PRODUCTS _ INC., 

Cleveland, will build a _  1-story 
brick and steel addition to its main 
plant on Clarkwood road. It will 
complete plans for low-cost, line 
manufacture of automobile valves 


entirely on the ground floor, and will 

afford additional space for the air- 
plane valve department. 
* * * 

RUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMER- 

ICA is about to move its Cincin- 

nati offices from 209 West Third street 

to a new building at Spring Grove 


avenue and Township street, which' 


will triple its facilities. Offices will 

occupy part of the second floor and the 

remainder of the structure will be 

used for warehouse purposes. Cranes 

and mechanical aids will be installed. 
* * * 


ECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 

CO., Rockford, Ill, subsidiary 
of Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, is 
increasing its working force more than 
25 per cent to fill new orders, E. S. 
Ekstrom, president, states. Orders re- 
ceived in the last 30 days total $500,- 
000. The company manufactures uni- 
versa] joints for passenger cars and 


trucks. 
Soe ee 


ORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP., 

Chicago, for two months of 1930 
showed a large increase in its plate 
and structural division over the cor- 
responding period of 1929, according 
to E. R. Brigham, president. Orders 
received in January and February 
were more than three times as large 
as the total for the first two months 


of last year. 
* * 


MERICAN TANK CO., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., a subsidiary of Black, 
Sivalls & Bryson Inc., Bartlesville, 
Okla., will build an all-welded plant 
at Westwood boulevard and Popular 
street, Oklahoma City. It will be 
140 x 260 feet, served by two cranes 
of 5 and 10-ton capacity, 60 and 80 
feet long, respectively. Heavy equip- 
ment for handling steel plates has 
been ordered for this new plant, which 
will cover a wide range of heavy plate 
work. The plant is expected to be in 
operation by June 1. 
co * * 


ORTON GRINDING WHEEL CO. 

LTD., subsidiary of the Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., has been or- 
ganized in England at Welwyn Gar- 
den City to care for British and other 
European trade. Capitalization is 
$1,000,000. The work of organization 
was completed by Clifford S. Ander- 
son, assistant secretary and general 
counsel of the company, who recently 
returned from abroad. Directors are: 
William LaCoste Neilson, vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
Norton Co.; Herbert A. Stanton, 
London, foreign manager; Frank A. 
Emery, who has been representing the 
company in London for the past ten 
years. 
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British Steelworks on Short Time 






Lower Tin Plate and Galvanized Sheet Prices Stimulate Market—Plate and 
Sheet Comptoir Formed in France—More Mergers In German Industry 


European Headquarters, 
IRoN TRADE Review, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 


ONDON, March 11.—(By Cable)—Orders for finished 
L steel in the British market are scarce, many mills 
working short time, though prices are steady. 
Prices of tin plate reflect the drop in the price of tin. 
Exports to South America and the Continent are satis- 
factory. A revision in prices of galvanized sheets also 
has stimulated the market, trade with South America 
reviving. The market for pig iron continues depressed, 
except for those furnaces associated with pipe foundries. 
Exports of pig iron from Middlesbrough in February, 


amounting to 8820 tons, held fairly close to the January 
total of 8976 tons. Demand for Staffordshire finished 
iron is dull. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW’S correspondent in Paris reports 
domestic trade in France shows increasing activity, es- 
pecially in construction lines. Exports are quiet. A 
plate and sheet comptoir has been in operation since 
March 1. Belgian markets are quiet. 

The report from Berlin says additional mergers have 
been consummated in the German iron and steel indus- 
try. Domestic trade is depressed; exports slightly im- 
proved. 











Expected British Steel Revival Fails To Show 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., Feb. 28.— 
(European Staff Service)— 
British markets have been fea- 
tureless and there is no sign 
yet of revival. Interest has been fo- 
cused upon the British industries 
fair where there has been a wonder- 
ful display of British goods, especial- 
ly in the heavy section at Birming- 
ham. Thousands of visitors have 
seen the fair and have expressed ap- 
preciation of its wonderful growth 
during the last few years. There are 
now nearly 1000 exhibitors and it is 
believed that next year more space 
will be required. 
At Birmingham the iron and steel 
market is under a cloud. Buying is 
practically stationary in all depart- 
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ments and works have had to carry 
on as far as possible with orders ac- 
cumulated months ago. This is the 
case with Midland pig iron producers, 
most of whom have had good con- 
tracts on books although it is_ be- 
lieved that in nearly every case some 
piling of foundry and forge iron has 
had to be done this week. Smelters 
are inclined to believe that no good 
purpose would be served by making 
a reduction as buyers are not hold- 
ing off because of price. Apparently 
it is the general uncertainty of polit- 


ical movements that is having such 
a depressing effect. 

Pipe founders in Derbyshire are 
responsible for much of the pig iron 
output, but as far as local foundries 
are concerned in South Staffordshire 
there has been a slowing down which 
necessitates careful buying. In coke 
the position is similar. The coal 
trade is active and there are plenti- 
ful supplies of coke at 17s ($4.14) a 
ton at the ovens though the furnace- 
man maintains he can force this down 
to 16s 6d ($4.02) for a good con- 
tract. Coke has fallen in Middles- 
brough to £1 1s ($5.10), delivered at 
the furnace, but producers have main- 
tained the price of pig iron. 

Shipments of Middlesbrough mate- 


Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and 

Dollars at Rates of 9 “ vag Lasembure 
etric Tons etric Tons 
Exchange, March 10 a? K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports 


Export ogi f.o. b. Ship at Port - Dispatch—By Cable 


aa Pe si7.622 Sine $16.40 3 76 $1640 «4 70 
No. Ns, Sili 2.50-3.00......... : . 
so aE PGE a en bwin whan habia pa ee 16.65 3 8 6f wee: SS 8 15.80 3 50 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 18.96 3180 BAe: 2OSOe cee. ae 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Be A rubesietivsevedeteosiatededs $29.77 6 26 $22.84 4140 $22.84 4140 
WE BOE cab sic candace opbiess s0065000 41.31 8 10 0 0.38 6 50 30.38 6 5 
FINISHED STEEL 
SOGRGGO COUN cick ccc bbsdbssoccecccassse $40.10 8 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 
Rerchant yo Nie Mie a Rete wide Kae Cobo 6s 1.74c 8 00 1.18¢ 5 76 1.18c 5 76 
Structural shapes........sseseseeeerees 1.68c 7150 1.126 $ 1.6 1,12c ey a 
Plates, ship, preps BOG tRBR sc scccccevece 1.797 8 50 1.44c 6 106 1.44c 6 10 6 
Sheets, black, 24 gage........s.eessee0- 2.17c 10 00 2.26¢ 10 50 2.26¢ 10 50 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated.. 2.47c 1l 76 2.57c 11 13 9 2.57¢ 11139 
Bands and strips.......cccceccsccenece 2.17-c 10 00 1.27¢ 5 16 3 1.27c 5 16 3 
PiaiG WIFE, DONE. . pesccreccncsoccvecece 2.06¢ 9100 1.44c 6 10 6 1.44c 6 10 6 
Galvanized wire, base.........0eseeeeee 3.04c 14 00 1.82c 8 50 1.82c¢ 8 50 
tee Raine, DUNES. 4s odoc0 dan.bg0d 00 cedenice 2.39c 11 00 1.49¢ 6150 1.49¢ 615 0 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... ees Oe Seka ee teeae: Caserae hf Shea ; 
*Francs 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Pdiiand 
dry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 $17.62 3126 $19.21 490(2) $17.58 630 
ape oe bch. ticket sec Sed velit Ghee es 16.65 3 86 20.58 ht 15.62 550 
Peagmate Cob 6 ins cicccncvesccsscseceee 4.25 0170 6.59 6.28 225 
MR. - is sacbinehe Gar ctseieveccecsace af.77 °° 6 2°6 24.30 630 22.60 810 
SRRGEASE PORT ick ci bacéccscivcocestees 1.797 8 50 1.46c 810 1.63c 1,250 
Merchant bars..........-scesceccesees 1.74¢ 8 00 1.27¢ 705 1.28c 985 
GROG. iow ewinin dn 60R bad 5.00.0 66 000. ct00ns0 Dt 8 y ; ‘aoe = ‘ae ; ai 
"i , brid WRONR. Scns cas es be 95c .42¢ .52c¢ F 
iece ag yay are dbus Se'ne _ +s aoe 7 ? 4 eere nes ques red 
2 * t 2.59U0c mp. f° .38c é 
epee stein eaaap ets 2'06¢ 9 100 1. 94e 1,075 2715¢ 11650 
Bands and Strips........ccccccccvecees 2.17c 10 00 1.44c¢ 800 1.56c 1,200 
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Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


$17.50 ‘ 12 ; *Middlesbrough; fBasic- 
16.77. 3 90 delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
17.74 3130 (2) Longwy. British export 
furnace coke £0 17s 6d ($4.25) 
$22.84 4140 & o b. Ferromanganese 
31.59 100 £19 6s Od ($93.80) delivered 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
$31.59 6100 German ferromanganese 
1.18 § 7 6 £15 Os Od ($72.90) f. o. b. 
Ben é 10 ¢ The equivalent prices in 
2'33c 10 12 0 American currency are in 
2.97¢ 13 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
; S33 : ye coke, semi-finished steel and 
1.83c 8150 rails; finished steel is quoted in 
A ee ee cents per pound and tin plate 
$8.99 1170 in dollars per box. British 
quotations are for basic open- 
hearth steel; French, Belgian, 
Marks 
$20.24 85 Luxemburg, and German are 
21.67 9] for basic-bessemer steel. 
5.12 21.50 
28.81 121 
1.5lc 140 
1.53¢ 141 
1.50c 138 
1.7lce 158 
2.43¢ 225 
3.78c 350 
2.43c 225 
1.77c¢ 164 








rial are limited although sellers hope 
that users will come into the market 
shortly for spring requirements. It is 
stated that the Scottish Light Cast- 
ings association has not yet made 
any move towards purchasing’ the 
10,000 tons of foundry pig iron for 
which it is supposed to be in the 
market. Some time ago a similar 
contract came to Derbyshire much 
to the regret of the northeastern 
district. Midland makers have com- 
peted for some time in Scotland and 
there also the Continent is able to 
get a footing. 

Hematite is a slow market although 
there is no disposition to cut prices 
as it is recognized that the market 
would not be helped in that way. 
Makers are still quoting £3 18s 
($18.96) for mixed numbers. Stocks 
are rather heavy. Shipments are be- 
ing made to home consumers but the 
Continent is buying locally. Exports 
from the Tees have improved and 
are now equal to those for January. 

In the Barrow district a_ slight 
easing in demand for hematite has 
resulted in some iron going into 
stock though it is not considered nec- 
essary to curtail production. Conti- 
nental trade is quieter, but a mod- 
erate tonnage is going to the Mid- 
lands, Scotland and South Wales. 
There are sufficient orders in hand 
at Workington to maintain continuous 
operations throughout first quarter. 

Heavy steel buying in the Midlands 
is on a reduced scale owing to poor 
demand from structural engineers. 
The all-round increase in Continental 


values is expected to have a favor- 
able influence upon the English mar- 
ket although the gap between English 
and foreign prices is_ still wide. 
Though some stockholders in the Birm- 
ingham district have cheap material 
on hand it cannot be more than a few 
tons as trade has been too quiet of re- 
cent months to warrant heavy stock- 
ing. Merchants generally will hencefor- 
ward quote the new price of £5 7s 6d 
($26.11) f.o.b. for merchant bars, £5 
5s ($25.51) for No. 3 Belgian iron 
bars and £4 14s ($22.83) for 2-inch 
billets. 

While one or two fortunate firms 
in the Staffordshire finished iron trade 
have found improved trade with 
British railways conditions are gen- 
erally dull in the industry even in the 
better classes of iron. The engineer- 
ing trade regularly consumes a certain 
amount of this material so that the 
makers are able to weather the ups and 
downs of the market with little fluctua- 
tion in price. Other branches of the 
finished iron trade, however, continue 
to suffer from Continental competition. 

In South Wales a number of tin plate 
works find it more profitable to use 
foreign steel bars and this is generally 
the case where the selling price of tin 
plate is below the standard of 18s 9d 
($4.56) f.o.b. The pooling system, how- 
ever, is designed to eliminate price 
cutting and there is no real anxiety on 
this point. The trade generally is 
quiet, although a fair output is being 
made at most works, and warehouses 
at Swansea are carrying heavy stocks. 
While it is believed that some buyers 


Deny American Steelmakers Plan 


European Entente Rapprochement 


ERLIN, Feb. 28.—(European Staff 

Service)—Recent rumors that 
American steelmasters were negoti- 
ating with the European steel entente 
with a view to collaborating are em- 
phatically denied. It also is denied that 
American representatives participated 
in the recent Brussels meeting. The 
most interesting feature at Brussels 
was an advance of export quotations 
for semifinished products, merchant 
bars and plates, although export busi- 
ness so far has not improved suffi- 
ciently to justify this action. Never- 
theless, the export embargo placed on 
German, French and Luxemburg pro- 
ducers has been withdrawn. 

At present, exports are suffering 
considerably as a result of financial 
difficulties in Brazil and Colombia, the 
decline of Argentine exchange and the 
crash of the Chinese tael. Holland 
and Scandinavia are also restricted 
buyers. During recent weeks Japan 
has bought some quantities of wire 
rods. A German pipemaker has sold 
a substantial tonnage of pipe to Bol- 
ivia. Exports of wire are quiet. the 
nrices paid being £7 12s ($36.98) 
for annealed wire and £11 2s ($54.01) 
for barbed wire. The situation on the 
export market for thin sheets is un- 
satisfactory. Some fair lots of semi- 
finished products have been sold to 
England at firmer prices. Specifica- 
tions and new sales of bands are 
booked slowly, as so far no new quo- 


tations for this commodity have been 
fixed. 

On the domestic market negotiations 
for formation of a thin-sheet syndicate 
are making headway, although they 
are rendered difficult in view of the 
large number of producers involved. 
At present the principal outsiders are 
Hoesch-Wolf, Netter and Jacobi. Most 
of the others have bound themselves 
to join the association, provided it is 
possible to get the remainder to join 
by March. 1. It is therefore hoped 
the association may commence activi- 
ties by April 1. This syndicate will 
at first only deal with domestic busi- 
ness. 

Domestic sales of semifinished goods 
are limited. Demand for structural 
shapes has not improved, although an 
improvement is looked for as a re- 
sult of better bookings of railroad 
orders by car makers. Business in 
railroad material for permanent way 
is very quiet. The situation in regard 
to merchant bars and bands has not 
improved. Some fair tonnages of ship- 
building material have been delivered 
for the construction of the 51.000-ton 
steamer Europa of the North German 
Lloyd. which is now making its trials, 
the United States Steel Works Co. 
having supplied only 10,500 metric 
tons of steel for the purpose. 

Sales of pig iron remain rather 
unsatisfactory, both domestic and for- 
eign shipments having declined. 


still hold to the view that prices will 
fall, there is a moderate demand from 
the Far East and some Continental 
countries including France. 

In galvanized sheets the export mar- 
kets are still without signs of vigorous 
life. What trade has been done re- 
lates to home buyers who have placed 
some useful orders at £11 10s 
($55.89) for 24 gage. In Sheffield 
makers of stainless steel have heard 
with disappointment that the £120,- 
000 order for stainless steel plates to 
the Assouan dam has gone to Swedish 
works, owing to a lower quotation 
than those of Sheffield firms. Motor 
trade requirements have shrunk, al- 
though they still provide a substantial 
amount of employment to many firms. 


New Highs for Belgium 


Brussels, Feb. 28.—(European Staff 
Service)—The output of pig iron in 
Belgium in 1929 showed an increase of 
4.85 per cent. 

The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in 1929 gave an increase of 5.05 
per cent. In 1929 the production of 
steel ingots was 4,011,180 metric tons, 
and the output of steel castings was 
121,230 tons. The output of finished 
steel in 1929 gained 5.35 per cent. It 
will be noted that in 1929 Belgium 
production of iron and steel attained 
record figures, notwithstanding the re- 
duction of output brought about by 
the decision of the European steel 
entente, the effect of which began 
to make itself felt only at the end 
of the year. The highest monthly 
figures on record were those of Oc- 
tober, when the output of pig iron was 
360,510 metric tons, that of steel in- 
gots and castings 368,760 tons, and 
that of finished products 315,610 tons. 
Comparisons follow: 


Steel ingots 

Mon. Act. Pig and Finished 
ave. Coke Pur. iron castings steel 
1913 294,000 4 207,055 205,550 154,920 
1926 418,000 .... 283,270 281,160 231,810 
1927 448,880 . 812,620 309,040 255,185 
1928 493,885 ... 825,445 327,870 281,125 
1929 498,700 341,330 344,370 246,370 
1929 

Jan. 518,550 56 350,680 357,010 313,000 
Feb. 458,740 655 302,320 302,020 266,790 
Mar. 520,660 56 334,000 348,830 300,340 
April 499,730 656 336,110 341,920 300,540 
May 517,230 656 348,840 840,450 © 298,800 
June 494,180 57 $42,110 849,310 299,440 
July 505,640 56 847,370 855,930 298,330 
August 503,820 57 347,540 365,300 305,860 
Sept. 488,250 57 346,750 346,940 288,150 
Oct. 498,990 58 360,510 368,760 315,610 
Nov. 489,540 58: 340,060 333,040 285,850 
Dec. 494,130 58 840,150 822,900 283,730 





Total 5,984,410 .... 4,095,940 4,132,410 3,556,440 


Belgian Trade Growing 


Brussels, Feb. 28.—(European Staff 
Service)—Provisional figures giving 
foreign trade returns for Belgium and 


Luxemburg indicate that imports of 


pig iron for 1929 attained 673,785 
metric tons, compared with 550,914 


tons in 1928, an increase of 22.2 per- 


cent. The record monthly figure was 
reached in July with 74,570 metric 
tons. Imports of other iron and steel 
into the Economic Union totalled 446,- 
250 metric tons, against 452,027 tons 
in 1928, a decrease of 1.28 per cent. 

Exports of pig iron from Belgium 
and Luxemburg in 1929 were 121.043 
metric tons, compared with 98,866 tons 
in 1928. an increase of 22.3 per cent. 
The highest monthly figure was that 
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of December, 14,934 metric tons. Ex- 
ports of other iron and steel products 
also reached a high figure with 4,734,- 
000 metric tons, as against 4,454,800 
tons in 1928, an increase of 4.1 per 
cent. The highest monthly figure on 
record was reached in June with 646,- 
000 metric tons. Comparative figures 
follow, in metric tons: 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 





Mon. Pig Other iron Pig Other iron 

ave. iron and steel iron and steel 
1926 27,505 28,000 13,105 305,000 
1927 31,760 28,000 11,350 388,000 
1928 45,910 38,000 8,240 380,000 
1929 
Jan. 51,705 46,000 7,804 2693000 
Feb. $7,571 40,000 7,064 291,000 
March 53.944 38,000 8,810 398,000 
April 60,267 45,000 7,157 428,000 
May TOTS) aiden. sevedaen: |) Neapevecenion 
June 58.414 31,000 9,666 646,000 
July 74.570 41,000 7,931 359,000 ® 
August 67,189 85,000 12,457 362,000 
Sept. 55,572 30.000 14,070 428,000 
Oct. 54,046 33,000 11,866 420,000 
Nov. 52,498 29.000 14,433 364,000 
Dec. © 47,216 31,250 14,934 425,000 

Total 673,785 446,250 121,048 4,734,000 


German Output Steady 


Berlin, Feb. 28.—(European Staff 

Special)—The output of pig iron in 
Germany in January amounted to 
1,092,206 metric tons, as compared 
with 1,100,378 tons in December, 1929. 
The January output was composed of 
684,243 tons of basic bessemer, 210,222 
tons of ferro-alloys, 100,766 tons of 
hematite, 95,078 tons of foundry, 1106 
tons of gray forge pig iron, and 791 
tons of direct castings. 
: The output of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in January totalled 1,275,023 
metric tons, as against 1,156,105 tons 
in December, 1929. The January out- 
put was composed of 1,250,943 tons of 
ingots and 24,080 tons of steel cast- 
ings. The ingot production included 
656,093 tons of basic open-hearth, 571,- 
769 tons of basic bessemer, 10,379 
tons of acid open-hearth, 10,243 tons 
of crucible and electric steel, and 
2459 tons of ingot iron. 

The production of finished steel in 
January was 896.076 metric tons, as 
compared with 802,199 tons in Decem- 
ber, 1929. Comparative figures follow, 
in metric tons: 


Furnaces 

on last Steel ingots Finished 

Mon. ave. day Pigiron and castings _ steel 
BOER Cepia eset 909,640 993,640 970,240 
ees 116x 1,091,875 1,359,225 1,069,930 
TEED. ccccmss FOUR 984,700 1,209,770 880,690 
1929 ........... 95x 1,116,730 1,353,820 940,425 

1930 

896,076 


MAINS.” Shiai ploupsens 95 1,092,206 1,275,023 


British Idleness Grows 


London, Feb. 28.—(European Staff 
Service)—The British Ministry of La- 
bour Gazette gives the following par- 
ticulars relative to unemployment in 
January, 1930: 

In the pig iron industry, employment 
during January showed little change 
compared with the previous month. 
The percentage of workmen unem- 
ployed was 12.0 on Jan. 27, compared 
with 12.2 on Dec. 16 and 18.7 on Jan. 
21, 1929. Returns from 76 firms em- 
ploying 20,465 workpeople at the end 
of January showed a decrease of 0.3 
per cent as compared with December, 
1929, but an increase of 12.5 per cent 
as compared with January, 1929. 

At iron and steel works employment 








during January showed some decline 
compared with the previous month, 
and was bad on the whole. The per- 
centage of insured workpeople unem- 
ployed was 23.7 on Jan. 27, as against 
22.0 on Dec. 16 and 20.2 on Jan. 21, 
1929. According to returns received 
from firms employing 68,040 work- 
people in the week ended Jan. 25, the 
volume of employment in that week 
increased by 0.6 per cent compared 
with December, 1929, but decreased 
by 2.8 per cent as compared with Jan- 
uary, 1929. Of the 68,040 workpeople 
employed, 7060 were engaged at open- 
hearth furnaces, 2066 at puddling 
forges, 25,333 at rolling mills, 2647 
in forging and pressing shops, 7751 in 
the foundries, 8643 in other depart- 
ments, and mechanics and laborers, 
etc., numbered 14,540. 


British Trade Better 


London, Feb. 28.—(KEuropean Staff 
Service)—Exports of pig iron, fer- 
roalloys and other iron and_ steel 
products from Great Britain in Jan- 
uary exceeded those of December. Of 
the January exports, 2604 tons went 
to the United States. The principal 
items exported in January were: Tin 
and terne plates, 49,709 tons, these 
exports being divided among most of 
the world markets; galvanized sheets, 
46,772 tons, of which 15,610 tons 
went to India; rails and track mate- 
rial, and other railroad material, 43,- 
597 tons, of which 11,521 tons of rails 
went to the Argentine; black sheets, 
25,300 tons, of which 9737 tons went 
to the Argentine and 8053 tons to 
Japan; wrought iron tubes, pipes and 
fittings, 25,264 tons, which went most- 
ly to Australia, India, British South 
Africa, the Argentine, and West In- 
dies; merchant steel, 25,133 tons, 
which went principally to India, New 
Zealand, Australia, China, and Brit- 
ish South Africa. The above figures 
do not include scrap. 

Imports of pig iron and ferroalloys 
into Great Britain in January were 
less than in December, while imports 


of other iron and steel products were 
higher. Most of the steel imports 
consisted of semifinished steel, blooms, 
billets and slabs, 71,496 tons, of 
which 31,503 tons came from Belgium, 
25,548 tons from Germany and 13,- 
513 tons from France, followed by 
sheet bars and tin plate bars, 56,777 
tons, of which 48,403 tons came from 
Belgium. Comparative figures follow, 


in gross tons: 
—IMPORTS— —EXPORTS— 


Pig Pig 
Mon. ironand Otheriron iron and Other iron 
ave. ferroalloys and steel ferroalloys and stee} 


1927 ...... 50,715 316,455 27,580 $22,100 
1928 _...... 9,935 231,390 37,895 317,210 
1929 ...... 12,310 222,410 45,430 319,520 
1930 

Jans covaee 15,770 294,546 40,445 $11,401 


French Coke a Record 


Paris, Feb. 28.—(European Staf 
Service)—In December, 1929, Frenc 
collieries produced the largest tonnage 
as yet recorded for any one month, 
and the year was a record for the out- 
put of metallurgical coke at the 
French collieries. 

December imports of coke came 
mostly from Germany, which country 
shipped 297,631 tons, Holland, 80,068 
tons, Belgium, 60,191 tons. From 
Great Britain 4148 tons were received. 

The following table gives compara- 
tive figures, in metric tons: 








Mon. ave. Production Imports Exports 
1913 335,620 255,835 17,085 
1926 313,950 462,915 39,320 
1927 $39,015 395,580 33,430 
1928 366.660 447,330 34,810 
1929 397,435 453,720 39,070 
1929 
Jan. 884,519 438,059 87,443 
Feb. 360,182 400,848 $4,165 
March 411,328 419,478 22,941 
April 894,392 503,473 34,557 
May 406,170 499,824 26,312 
June. $94,842 494,572 37,578 
July 399,207 445,441 52,499 
Aug. 898,828 428,405 37,029 
Sept. 380,469 483,192 43,608 
Oct. 408.356 455.182 47,487 
Nov. 406,534 433.274 48,762 
Dec. 424,401 442,869 46,443 
Total 4,769,228 5,444,617 468,824 


Entente Draws Rules To Govern 


Steel Merchants and Exporters 


ONDON, Feb. 28.— (European 
Staff Service)—A committee of 
the European steel entente has dis- 
cussed the position of merchants and 
exporters in relation to the future 
selling syndicates. These firms have 
been divided into three categories, 
for each of which a different commis- 
sion is to be fixed. Those exporting 
firms and merchants who will be rec- 
ognized by the syndicates must under- 
take not to sell any products below 
the minimum quotations fixed by the 
entente, and not to buy from firms 
which remain outside the entente and 
the syndicates. Exception is made 
for a number of British firms, which 
may purchase for resale from Brit- 
ish producing concerns, but not on 
the continent. 
The classification of exporting and 
merchant firms has been based on in- 
formation given by various members 





of the entente, who put forward the 
names of those firms through which 
they have been in the habit of doing 
business. To give an idea of the 
scale of commissions that is to be 
adopted, the following are those that 
have been decided upon for semifin- 
ished products: for exporting firms 
belonging to the first category, is 
(24c) per ton; 6d (12c) for the sec- 
ond category and 3d (6c) for the 
third category. In order to be in- 
cluded in the first category a firm 
must qualify as having an annual 
turnover of at least 24,000 tons, and 
it must accept the condition that its 
books are open for investigation by 
representatives of the entente. To 
be included in the second category a 
firm must show a turnover of be- 
tween 12,000 and 24,000 tons a year, 
while those that do not attain a turn- 
over of 12,000 tons are placed third. 
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Obituaries 





ILLIAM H. BALDRIDGE, 
Wis vice president, Weirton 

Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
and for years identified with the tin 
plate industry, died March 5 in Jersey 
City, N. J. His early business career 
was with the Humbert Tin Plate Co., 
Connellsville, Pa., which was merged 
with the American Tin Plate Co. and 





H. D. HAMMOND 


Vice president in charge of miscellaneous sales 
of the American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
whose death was noted in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW, March 6. 


later, with the American Sheet Steel 
Co., combined to form the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. In 1905, Mr. 
Baldridge, with a number of associates 
formed the Phillips Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co., which later became the Weirton 
Steel Co. He had been vice president 
of the Weirton company since its 
origin, with offices in New York. 
* * * 

Frank Paul Johness, 70, owner of 
the North Side Foundry, 537 Collins 
avenue, Columbus, O., died in that 
city Feb. 26. 

~ * a 

A. B. Sharp, 55, president of the 
Ohio Foundry Co., Steubenville, 0O., 
died in New York, March 9. 

* * * 


John W. Boch, 74, consulting engi- 
neer for Westinghouse Electric & 


Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
founder of the Specialty Porcelain 
Co., Newell, W. Va., died in East 
Liverpool, O. 

* tk ok 

Harvey L. Childs, founder of H. L. 
Childs & Co. Inc., Pittsburgh, steel 
mill and mine supply house, died 
March 5. He retired from business a 
number of years ago. 

bd * * 

Henry Heidecker, 80, veteran plow 
manufacturer and inventor of Metropo- 
lis, Ill., died recently at the Christian 
Welfare hospital, East St. Louis, IIL, 
following an operation. 

ae * 

D. Curtis Williams, 69, engineer 28 
years for the Pennsylvania works, Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh, died Feb. 
27 in that city. He was born in 
Shaftsbury, Vt., and attended school 
at Bennington, Vt., Lehigh university, 
and Stevens Institute of Technology. 

oo * Sad 

Charles W. Evans, 89, who retired 
20 years ago as president of the C. W. 
Evans Steel & Iron Co., Cincinnati, 
which he founded 50 years ago, died 
last week. His father and other rela- 
tives were pioneers in the industry in 
the Cincinnati district and had a part 
in building rolling mills at Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

ca * co 

Jacob H. Weisbrod, 50, assistant 
vice president of the American Car 
& Foundry Co., New York, died 
March 7. Born in Philadelphia, he 
began his career with the American 
Car & Foundry Co. 27 years ago as 
draftsman. He was a member of 
several clubs, including the Machinery 
club, New York. 

* * te 

Nathan B. Marple, 72, director of 
and Columbus, O., manager for the 
American Chain Co., Pittsburgh, died 
recently in Columbus. He had been 
successively connected with the Peter 
Hayden Co., which was sold to the 
Standard Chain Co., which, in turn, 
was absorbed by the American Chain 
Co. He was identified with the iron 


and steel industry more than 50 years. 
* om * 


Daniel J. Cullinan, 78, pioneer iron 
manufacturer, died March 4 in Pitts- 
burgh. He was born in Ireland and 
early in his career engaged in pros- 
pecting and mining in Australia. He 
founded the Forest City Malleable 


Iron Works, Cleveland. This firm later 
consolidated with the McConway-Tor- 
ley Co., Pittsburgh. In 1893 Mr. 
Cullinan helped to organize the West- 
ern Foundry Co., Chicago. 
* * & 
Nathan P. Hyndman, sales agent at 
«Pittsburgh of the Washington Coal & 
Coke Co., Dawson, Pa., died March 10, 





NATHAN P. HYNDMAN 


at his residence in Pittsburgh after a 
long illness. He was born in Mauch 
Chunk, Pa., in 1849 and was identi- 
fied with the anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal industry and Connells- 
ville coke business for 50 years. In 
1882 he went to Pittsburgh to accept 
the sales agency of the Connellsville 
Coke & Iron Co. After this company 
was sold to the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
he was made sales agent of the Wash- 
ington Coal & Coke Co., organized in 
1894, 


* %* * 


Richard K. Neptune, steam and elec- 
trical engineer identified with C. W. 
Whittier & Bros., Belmont, Boston, for 
more than 25 years until his retire- 
ment last October, died March 8 at 
his home in Waverly, Mass. 

* * * 

Walter Miller, 80, mechanical engi- 

neer in Cleveland for about 50 years, 


(Concluded on Page 113) 
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AST week’s optimism is 


New York, March 11.—Orders and 
inquiry for machine tools show little 
improvement. Most dealers and build- 
ers report a quiet week. Inquiries are 
fair, but show no pronounced advance. 
Orders placed are well scattered, but 
the automotive, airplane engine and 
radio industries are not buying new 
equipment. General Electric is inquir- 
ing for a few tools. Figures are in 
on a fair volume of tools for eastern 
railroads. Rail equipment shops are 
buying more sparingly. An eastern 
shipyard has a few heavy machines 
pending. Deliveries on standard tools 
are generally normal, some builders 
having such equipment for stock ship- 
ment. Special machines are still de- 
layed, especially boring equipment. 
The navy yard at Brooklyn is inquir- 
ing for a varied list. Some tools are 
also out for technical schools. 

Grinding equipment volume is fairly 
satisfactory, but buying is not brisk. 
Export trade in this branch is active. 
Buying is well scattered, but engine 
builders are generally out of the mar- 
ket. Ball bearing plants in some in- 
stances are less active, feeling especial- 
ly the dullness in the automotive field. 
Crane buying is not active for this 
period, trailing behind last year at 
this time. Some pending business is 
reported indefinitely postponed, but 
early action is expected on a fair 
number of overhead cranes which have 
been pending for several weeks. 

Worcester, Mass., March. 11.—The 
market generally is showing a better 
tone. Grinders have pushed forward 
slightly and increased activity is being 
shown in standard makes of smaller 
machine units. The general improve- 
ment which has been visible in certain 
lines during the past several weeks is 
slowly but gradually extending 
throughout the whole market. The 
widespread tendency to do business, 
more apparent than for several months, 
is perhaps the most encouraging sign 
in the market. 

Chicago, March 11.—Machine tool 
sales reached a fair volume in this dis- 
trict during the week. Closing dates 
on much of the work pending are being 
delayed further. Fresh inquiry is al- 
most entirely in individual items, few 
lists having been issued. Sales of 
presses, drills, lathes and sheet metal 
shop equipment were moderately active 
among diversified buyers. Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific railroad has 
tabulated bids on some of the items in 
its inquiry and will place some orders 


becoming 

with uncertainty, according to reports from 

the leading machine tool centers. 
and inquiry refuse to show any decided improve- 
ment and although a better “tone” is noted to the 
market in some localities, the expected mid-March 
acceleration apparently has been deferred. 
motive, airplane engine and radio industries are 


clouded 
Orders 


tools. 


Auto- 


soon. Santa Fe and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific again post- 
poned from last Monday action on the 
remainder of their lists. Most dealers 
have entered March with the lightest 
volume of back orders in more than 
a year. Consequently March billings 
the expected to be light. One builder 
of horizontal boring machines reports 
deliveries will be delayed for still 
another month, but some orders are 
being handled with fair promptness. 
The reported tendency toward conces- 
sions in machine tool prices has de- 
veloped no weakness, and it is indi- 
cated quotations are holding to the 
established levels. 

Pittsburgh, March 11.—Machine tool 
awards continue light although sellers 
are fairly busy figuring on inquiries, 
and pending business remains in good 
volume. Considerable hesitancy, how- 
ever, is noted in closing on pending 
work. New inquiry involves only 
small lists and recent awards have been 
confined to small individual lots. West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. continues 
to close on tools from time to time. 
The recent inquiry of the Pennsylvania 
railroad remains pending. 

Cleveland, March 11.—Machine tool 
sales are continuing at only a fair 
rate and although a real spurt in 
activity was looked for about March 
15, as yet this has not made its pres- 
ence felt. For some dealers January 
and February were better months than 
had been expected and March is drop- 
ping back a little from this trend. 
The only life shown by automotive 
buying has been manifested by Buick 
interests who have bought a few tools 
from several Cleveland machinery 
dealers. Some turret lathes, screw 
machines and other equipment are in- 
cluded in this business which reflects 
a little cheer from the Buick camp. 
Reports have been heard of requests 
for price concessions but none have 
been granted. Cancellations have been 
few, if any, one builder stating that 
no cancellations have been received 
since last November. 





Obituaries 











(Concluded from Page 112) 


died Feb. 26 at his home in Paines- 
ville, O., where he has lived since his 
retirement in 1918. 


He was born in 
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Buyers Continue to Hold Off as Mid-March 
Pickyp Fails to Materialize—Some Rail- 
road Buying Met—Prices Steady 


three ordinarily good buyers of equipment, all out 
of the market at present. 
ably in Chicago, are closing on some machinery, 
and the large electrical interests are taking a few 
Pending work is in good volume and if 
some of this could be closed, the situation would 
be much brighter. 
moment seems to be to hold off for a while. 


A few railroads, not- 


However, the policy of the 


Ardrshaig, Argyle, Scotland, in 1849 
and located in Conneautville Pa., four 
years later. He removed to Cleveland 
in 1872 and was associated with Mark 
Hanna and J. F. Pankhurst in the 
Globe Iron Works, Cleveland, for many 


years. 
* * * 


James D. Cowan, 42, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Lock Wash- 
er Co., Newark, N. J., died Feb. 26 
at his home in Summit, N. J. after 
a brief illness. He had been with 
the company for 15 years, having pre- 
viously been auditor for the New 
York Telephone Co. He was _ born 
in New York state and was graduated 
from Princeton university in 1908. Mr. 
Cowan was a member of his home 
town’s board of education and was 
active in civic and club life there. 

« 7 * 


William Hinrichs, who assisted in 
the organization and was first presi- 
dent of Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., 
Milwaukee, and who retired several 
years ago from active business, died 
March 3 in New York, following a 
brief illness of pneumonia. He was 
born in Germany in 1863 and located 
in America 17 years later. After at- 
tending George Washington univer- 
sity, Washington, he removed to Mil- 
waukee in 1881. He resigned from the 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. to assist 
in the founding of Wisconsin Motor 
Mfg. Co., of which he was an execu- 
tive for many years. He was presi- 
dent of the World Trade club of 
Milwaukee. His two sons are execu- 
tives of the Tri-Clover Machine Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Decorative work at the ruins of 
the San Jose mission in Texas, built 
of wrought iron in 1701 by Francis- 
can monks, is still in an excellent 
state of preservation. The architec- 
tural ornamentation at the south win- 
dow of the baptistry is one of the 
finest gems of the sort in the world. 
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CONSTRUCTION «.¢ ENTERPRISE 


Concise, Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 








North 











Atlantic 











EAST HAMPTON, CONN.—N. N. Hill Brass 
Co., manufacturer, 25 Skinner street recently 
awarded contract for a 2-story plant. 


HAMDEN, CONN.—City, care F. W. Wright, 
engineer, plans a pumping station. 


MANSFIELD, CONN.—State, care board of 
finance, Hartford, Conn., is receiving bids for 
a power plant here that will cost approxi- 
mately $40,000. 


SAUGUS, MASS.—City, care W. J. Lambert, 
superintendent, plans a pumping station on Vine 
street. Engineers are Fay, Spofford & Thorn- 
dike, 44 School street, Boston. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—City, care R. I. Rose, 
superintendent, plans construction of a repair 
shop and garage. 


HURFFVILLE, N. J.—F. S. Pearson Co., 
maker of automobile and truck bodies, suffered 
fire damage to manufacturing plant estimated 
at about $50,000. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Newark Special Tool & 
Machine Co., 51 Lawrence street, is having plans 
prepared for a 1-story plant on St. Francis street. 
Architect is M. B. Silberstein, 964 Broad street. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—National Metal Plating 
Co. plant, 602 Jamaica avenue, was recently 
damaged by fire. 


NEW YORK—Eagle Lighting Fixture Co., 9 
University place, manufacturer of lighting fix- 





Lowe 


tures, was damaged by fire recently. 


ERIE, PA—Erie Malleable Iron Works, 
Twelfth and Cherry streets, recently suffered 
an explosion in a furnace unit. 


GROVE CITY, PA.—Cooper Bessemer Corp., 
manufacturer of engines, plans spending $160,- 
000 in improving and expanding plant facilities 
here. A standardization of production in the 
shops here is to be effected with a sum to be 
spent for new machinery, and additional power 
facilities will be constructed. 


PHILADELPHIA—City, care L. D. Schofield, 
director, department of public safety, is receiv- 
ing bids for the general contract for erection 
of a power station here until March 18. 


PHILADELPHIA—Archibald Holmes & Son 
are having plans completed for a boiler house 
to be erected in connection with rug manufac- 
turing plant at Erie avenue and K_ street 
here. 


PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Gas Works, 
1401 Arch street, has been granted a permit for 
alterations to a valve house at Passyunk and 
Twenty-sixth streets. Contract has been award- 
ed to Paul Brosz, 2511 West Huntington avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA—Reading Co., Reading ter- 
minal, has been granted a building permit for 





East 





a warehouse addition at Broad and Callowhill 
streets to cost $632,000. Contract has been 
awarded to William Steel & Sons, 124 North Fif- 
teenth street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Drexel institute, Thirty- 
fourth and Walnut streets, will build a new 
dormitory at Thirty-fourth and Powelton av- 
enues to include a boiler unit. Construction will 
begin soon. Kenneth G. Matheson is president 
of the institution. 


PITTSBURGH—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. plant 
at Columbus and Preble avenues was recently 
damaged by fire. 


POTTSTOWN, PA.—Three units of the East- 
ern Steel Co. plant here were damaged by fire 
recently. 


READING, PA.—Keystone blast furnace of the 
Reading Iron Co. suffered damage by fire re- 
cently to machine shop and engine room. 


RIDGWAY, PA.—Viking Metal Products Co. 
may be persuaded to locate plant here following 
success of subscription being instituted by so- 
liciting committee headed by F. J. Eagen. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Blackstone Valley Gas 
& Electric Co., Pawtucket, R. I., plans an addi- 
tion to its coal gas plant here, having budgeted 
$1,000,000 for this and other early improvements. 


McINDOE FALLS, VT.—Grafton County Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co., 89 Broad street, Boston, 
will erect a hydroelectric power plant here to 
cost about $400,000. 








BELVIDERE, ILL.—City has awarded Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Beloit, Wis., contract for 
installing diesel engine unit in the local 
water works plant. 


CHICAGO—Division Smelting & Refining Co. 
plant, 836 West Kenzie street, was damaged 
slightly by fire recently. 


CHICAGO-—International Harvester Co., 600 
South Michigan avenue, has been granted a 
building permit for a l-story brick and steel 
coal crusher at 2900 South Western avenue, to 
cost $17,500. 


CHICAGO—Mercoid Corp., manufacturer of 
automobile controls, has leased manufacturing 


Centra 








space from the All American Mohawk Corp. 
at 4211 Melmont avenue. 


CHICAGO—-Walker Vehicle Co., manufacturer, 
8700 South State street, has been granted a 
permit for erection of a l-story, 300 x 390- 
foot plant addition at 49 West Eighty-seventh 
street, to cost $250,000. 


CHICAGO-—United Autographic Register Co., 
2316 West Forty-third street, has been granted 
a permit for the erection of a 2-story plant, 
206 x 398 feet, and costing $300,000 at California 
and West Fiftieth streets. (Noted Jan. 9.) 





CHICAGO—Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 
West Adams street, has been granted a permit 
for the erection of a 8-story substation costing 
$20,000 at 214 Congress street. Architect is 
W. Von Holt, 79 West Monroe street. 


CHICAGO—Red Wing Model Airplane & Sup- 
ply Co., 5324 North Kedzie avenue, advises that 
new plant building recently leased at Cornelia 
and Knox avenues, is 180 x 200 feet, and that 
woodworking and machine shops, painting rooms 
and designing units will be housed there. No 
additional equipment will be purchased, how- 
ever. (Noted March 6.) 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—J. R. Edlick Auto 
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Body Works, 232 North Seventh street, was dam- 
aged by fire recently. 


HARRISBURG, ILL.—Contract for erection 
of a water softening plant here for the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis railroad, 
466 Lexington avenue, New York, has been let 
to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Neville 
island, Pittsburgh. 


MADISON, ILL.—New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis railroad, Terminal Tower building, Cleve- 
land, has awarded contract to Roberts & Schae- 
fer Co., consulting engineer, 400 North Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, for an electric cinder 
plant to be erected here. 


PEORIA, ILL.—Haggerty Machine Shop, 1001 
South Washington street, recently was damaged 
by fire. 


WEST PULLMAN, ILL.—Galesburg Coulter 
Dise Co., Galesburg, Ill., subsidiary of the Borg 
Warner Corp. has purchased the plant of the 
Chicago Rolling Mills Inc. here and a rehabilita- 
tion program is to be adopted following an 
appropriation of $1,000,000. 


ANDERSON, IND.—Ames Shovel & Tool Co. 
fire damage recently suffered was investigated 
by W. Ready, president, North Easton, Mass., 
and at a director’s meeting to be held in Boston 
soon plans for rebuilding will be considered. 
(Noted Feb. 27.) 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—Pioneer Caster & Mfg. 
Co., Elkhart, Ind., may move its manufacturing 
plant here if subscription locally to meet obli- 
gations of the Huntington Factory Fund as- 
sociation is fulfilled. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Marmon Motor Car Co., 
1101 West Morris street, is considering the erec- 
tion of a 1-story steam power house which with 
equipment will cost approximately $40,000. 


DETROIT—United Iron & Metal Co. Inc., 
1083 West Ganson street, recently suffered dam- 
age by fire to warehouse and metal room. 


DETROIT—W. A. Case & Sons Mfg. Co., 203 
West Woodbridge street, maker of plumbing 
supplies, has awarded contract to the Austin 
Co. for a warehouse to be erected at Beecher 
avenue and Michigan Central railroad. 


DETROIT—Riverside Machinery depot, 251 St. 
Aubin street, whose plant was recently damaged 
by fire, advises that all machine tools and equip- 
ment damaged will be replaced and that inquiries 
will be received about April 15. (Noted March 6.) 


DETROIT—Hub Steel Works Co., 9201 Cen- 
tral avenue, plans construction of a plant addi- 
tion that will double capacity. Building to be 
erected will be 72 x 220 feet, and is to be on 
Westfield near Alpine avenue. New plant will 
be used for the fabrication of structural steel 
and will cost about $18,000. 


ESCANABA, MICH.—Metal Culvert Co., re- 
cently organized here, is equipping the former 
Delta county road commission warehouse build- 
ing as a shop for the production of corrugated 
metal culverts. 


LANSING, MICH.—Hill Diesel Engine Co., 
manufacturer, will spend about $100,000 in the 
spring for installing new equipment. 


LAPEER, MICH.—State, care W. J. Kay, su- 
perintendent administrative board, Lansing, 
Mich., recently closed bids for the construction 
of a training school here. 


LELAND, MICH.—Michigan Public Service 
Co., Traverse City, Mich., plans rebuilding power 
plant here and as well the installation of a new 
hydroelectric unit to cost approximately $30,000. 


CANTON, O.—Burt Steel Products Co., Box 
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New Construction and Enterprise 


116, advises that company which was recently 
incorporated, will manufacture and sell a vit- 
reous enameled or stainless steel tub and shower 
bath, and that some new equipment will be 
needed. Production at first will be limited to 
other plants with heavy metal forming facili- 
ties near here. F. M. Burt is president. 


CINCINNATI—Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 
ica, 209 West Third street, has acquired a site 
at Spring Grove and Jessamine streets for the 
erection of a 2-story office and plant building 
which will cost about $75,000 with equipment. 


CLEVELAND—Osborn Mfg. Co., maker of 
brushes and factory supplies, 5401 Hamilton 
avenue, advises that contract for 40 x 125-foot 
machine shop to cast about $30,000 has been 
awarded to Austin Co., 16112 Euclid avenue. 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Railway Co., care 
Wilbur Watson, architect, 4614 Prospect avenue, 
advises that a service and repair shop is contem- 
plated at Denison avenue and Seventy-third 
street. Contract has not been awarded as yet. 


CLEVELAND—Superior Galvanizing Co., re- 
cently organized, has leased part of the building 
recently used by the-Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., at 
3125 Croton avenue. Galvanized iron and sim- 
ilar products will be manufactured. 


MIDDLETOWN, O.—Bevis Machine Co. is in- 
quiring for equipment and machine tools for a 
new shop. 


NEWCOMERSTOWN, O.—James B. Clow & 
Sons, manufacturers of cast iron pipe, plumbing 
and heating supplies, advise that plant addition, 
40 x 168 feet, will be a warehouse for storing 
radiators after assembly. Some construction has 
been started. 


TOLEDO, O.—Generator unit in new addition 
of Electric Auto Lite Co., Champlain and Mul- 
berry streets, was recently damaged slightly by 
fire. 


TOLEDO, O.—Toledo Scale Co., Monroe and 
Albion streets, has awarded contract to A. 





ATLANTA, GA.—Hangar and 17 airplanes 
belonging to Beeler Blevins, Candler field, were 
damaged by fire recently. Loss was estimated 
at $140,000. 


ROME, GA.-—City commission, care Ralph L. 
Wilson, is negotiating for estimates on the cost 
of constructing a power plant here. 


PADUCAH, KY.—Smith Motor Coach Co., 
Frederick Smith president, will erect shop for 
motor repairs in connection with new motor 
bus terminal, costing a total of $50,000. 


NEW ORLEANS — Treasury department, 
Washington, care P. A. Wetmore, will let con- 
tract in April for Marine hospital project on 
Henry Clay street here costing approximately 
$2,000.000. Power plant unit and workshops 
are to be included. 


SHREVEPORT, LA.—City, care H. E. Barnes, 
city engineer, advises that bids will be called 
on March 27 for pump station near Cross 
lake. J. N. Chester Engineering Co., Clark 





Bentley & Sons Co., Belmont street, for a plant 
to be built at Telegraph and Laskey roads. 
(Noted Nov. 21.) 


WARREN, O.—Straub Patented Building 
Block Co., manufacturer of building blocks, Tod 
avenue, sustained fire damage to plant and ma- 
chinery recently. 


WARWOOD, W. VA.-—Ackermann Mfg. Co., 
manufacturer of light and heavy pressed steel 
stampings for the automotive and other trades, 
will build a 60 x 200-foot plant addition. Sev- 
eral additional presses will be added. W. E. 
Ackermann is president. 


WEIRTON, W. VA.—Weirton Steel Co., sub- 
sidiary of National Steel Corp., care E. T. Weir, 
Grant building, Pittsburgh, has awarded general 
contract to United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, for erection of a rail and structural 
mill to cost about $3,500,000. 


MADISON, WIS.—Siate, care Arthur Peabody, 
architect, has been appropriated funds from 
the legislature for a new boiler unit, new 
electrical distribution system and storage bat- 
tery system to be erected here. 


MENASHA, WIS.—George Sutton has opened 
a new machine shop at ,514 North Appleton 
street in the building formerly owned by the 
Sievert Auto Trimming Co. 


MILWAUKEE—Metropolitan sewage commis- 
sion, care Robert Cramer, chief engineer, re- 
cently closed bids for two 2500-gallon centrifugal 
pumps and accessories for the Richards street 
station. 


RACINE, WIS.—Twin Disc Clutch Co., maker 
of power transmission devices for tractors, in- 
dustrial equipment and tools, contemplates erec- 


tion of a 2-story plant addition. W. C. Ge- 
walt is vice president. 
WAUPACA, WIS.—Cary Co., which moved 


here from Minneapolis last year, has broken 
ground on a shop addition. The company manu- 
factures oil burners for domestic and industrial 
heating. 


Southern 
States 


building, Pittsburgh, has plans and will super- 
vise the work. (Noted Jan. 9.) 


JACKSON, MISS.—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of 
valves and plumbing supplies, has let contract 
to Beckelheimer & Small, Hattiesburg, Miss., for 
a l-story warehouse. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—W. G. Jarrell Machine 
Co., manufacturer, 1100 South Mint street, 
awarded contract for the erection of a 2-story, 
50 x 75-foot building to Blyth & Isenhour, Vre- 
vard court. Cost is estimated at $30,000. 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—State Highway commis- 
sion, care Ben M. Sawyer, chief engineer, has 
awarded contract to James & Stalvey, Conway, 
S. C., for maintenance shop buildings at Con- 
way, S. C., and at Dillon, S. C. (Noted Feb. 
27.) 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Machine Mfg. & Supply 
Co., 2432 Parkway place, recently leased a 
building at 280 Poplar avenue which will be 
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remodeled and enlarged. Machinery will be 
installed. The company, headed by E. R. Mc- 
Kenzie president, was recently organized to 
manufacture a device for oiling elevator equip- 
ment. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—City council plans in- 
stallation of electric power equipment at mu- 
nicipal electric light plant, following voting of 
bond issue. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis railroad, care H. McDonald, chief 
engineer, will erect a 1-story roundhouse addition 
on Twenty-sixth street. 


HOUSTON, ‘TEX.—Davison Chemical Co., 
Baltimore Trust building, Baltimore, is planning 
to build a 230 x 350-foot plant here. Engineer 
is Engineering Service Corp., 923 Post Dispatch 
building, here. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—San Antonio Machine 
& Supply Co., 325 North Center street, has 
awarded contract for the erection of a machine 





DAVENPORT, IOWA—Nichols Wire & Sheet 
Metal Co. plant recently was damaged by fire. 


HERMITAGE, MO.—Ozark Utilities Co., 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., is reported as having pur- 
chased a site here on which it is preparing 
to erect a large central power plant costing 
$75,000 to $100,000. 


KIRKSVILLE, MO.—City plans a bond issue 
for $300,000 to be voted on in early April for 
the construction of a municipal light and power 
plant. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—St. Louis-San Francisco 
railroad, Frisco building, St. Louis, has appro- 
priated $1,860,000 for building new yard and 





BERKELEY, CALIF.—Electric Steel Foundry 
Co., 1828 Second street, advises that new plant 
addition to be constructed will be 100 x 122 
feet, and that contract for erection has been 
let to the Herrick Iron Works, Eighteenth and 
Campbell streets, Oakland, Calif. (Noted Feb. 
20.) 


LOS ANGELES—Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
ment Corp., Grand Rapids, Mich., plans erection 
of a manufacturing plant here following selec- 
tion of site. 


LOS ANGELES—Pacific Electric Railway Co., 
610 South Main street, is receiving bids for a 
substation to cost $25,000. 


New Construction and Enterprise 


shop addition, costing approximately $25,000, to 
Sumner-Solitt Co. (Noted Feb. 27.) 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Southern Equipment 
Co., maker of radio and auto supplies, has 
awarded contract to Guy C. Holder, 119 Moon 
street, for the construction of a power house. 
Plans are by Wilder & Smith, and engineer is 
W. E. Simpson. 


SWEETWATER, TEX.—International Harves- 
ter Co., 606 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, has 
let contract to Kucharo Construction. Co., 1342 
South Flores avenue, for 1 and 2-story branch 
warehouse to include shops. (Noted Feb. 27.) 


RICHMOND, VA.—Sturdy Electric Tools Inc., 
recently organized with $500,000 capital by 
Ashton B. Taylor, Petersburg, Va., will erect 
a building for the manufacture of tools. 


ROANOKE, VA.—Norfolk & Western railroad, 
home office here, will build a new shop. Build- 
ing will be 100 x 637 feet and overhead cranes 
and heavy machinery will be included. 





est Centra 





shop facilities here this year. The program in- 
cludes new locomotive and coach shops. 


KIMBALL, NEBR.—City is receiving bids for 
a l-story power plant to cost $75,000. 


MINOT, N. D.—Northern States Power Co., 
15 South Fifth street, Minneapolis, will install 
new turbine and boiler units at power plant 
here. Construction will begin early in April. 


SIOUX FALLS, S. D.—Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific railroad, Majestic building, 
Milwaukee, has among a $28,000,000 expenditure 
budget for 1930 erection of a new engine house 
here, as well as new warehouse facilities at 
Green Bay, Wis. 


W estern 
States 


LOS ANGELES—Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of California, 2525 Firestone boulevard, 
may erect a large battery manufacturing 
plant here adjoining tire manufacturing unit. 
R. J. Cope is vice president and general 
manager here. 


HAYWARD, CALIF.—Great Western Power 
Co. of California, 487 Sutter street, San Francis- 
co, will construct a substation here involving 
an expenditure of $1,500,000. 

OAKLAND, CALIF.—Overmyer Co., Win- 
chester, Ind., maker of concrete molds, will 
establish a branch plant here. 


PASADENA, CALIF.—California Institute of 


Technology, 1201 East California street, has 
awarded contract to W. C. Crowell, 495 South 
Broadway, for a 1l-story machine shop. 


POMONA, CALIF.—Pomona Pump Co., man- 
ufacturer here and at Pittsburgh, plans erection 
of a group of plant buildings here. 


CROWLEY, COLO.—Missouri Pacific rail- 
road, care Earl Sullivan, division superintendent, 
Pueblo, Colo., has purchased a site near here 
for an industrial development. 


NAMPA, IDAHO—Idaho-American Phosphate 
Co., Albany, Ga., will move plant, machinery 
and all equipment for the production of phos- 
phates to a site here. Surveys for the construc- 
tion of the mill are now being made. General 
offices and laboratories will also be located here. 
H. D: Jackson is company engineer. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Lundin & May 
Foundry Co., 454 West Fifth street, has been 
issued a permit for the erection of a 2-story, 
40 x 50-foot machine shop addition. 


BREMERTON, WASH.—Navy department, 
Washington, has completed plans for the re- 
modeling of the Puget Sound navy yard power 
plant, involving also installation of an addition- 
al power unit. 


SEATTLE—Ford Motor Co., R. W. Hinea, 
local manager, has acquired a 80-acre site 
here for an assembling plant to cost $3,- 
000,000. 


SEATTLE—Liquid Carbonic Corp., 3100 South 
Kedzie avenue, Chicago, has acquired a site 
here at Hudson and Colorado streets for the 
erection of a l-story, 150 x 180-foot building 
to include plant, warehouse and office units. 
General contract has been awarded to the 
Austin Co. 


Cana 





BURNABY, B. C.—Ford Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Walkerville, Ont., is obtaining options on prop- 
erty here with the reported intention of estab- 
lishing a large assembly plant soon. 


BURNABY, B. C.—Dominion Bridge Co., now 
erecting a structural steel plant here, has 
decided upon ‘a 1-story addition to the assembly 
shop on Barnaby road to cost $35,000. Con- 
tract has been let to the E. J. Ryan Contracting 
Co., Fairfield building, Vancouver, B. C. Size 
of the structural steel plant now under con- 
struction has been changed to 250 x 800 feet. 


PRINCE GEORGE, B. C.—City, care V. R. 
Clerihue, clerk, advises that bids will be re- 
ceived until March 24 for municipal power plant 
equipment to include electrical generating unit, 
oil engine and electrical accessories. (Noted 
Feb. 27.) 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT.—Canadian General 
Electric Co., 212 King street west, Toronto, 
Ont., is receiving bids for the erection of a 
plant addition here to cost $500,000. Work will 
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be started by the end of March. The proposed 
plant will be 160 x 400 feet, and will be used 
for the manufacture of switchboard gear equip- 
ment. 


New Construction and Enterprise 


JOLIETTE, QUE.—A. L. Marsolais, secretary, 
will call for bids soon for a 2500-gallon pump 
unit to cost about $10,000. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—Robert Mitchell Co. Ltd., 


operating a brass foundry, 750 Belair street, 
having recently completed a plant addition, 
will now start work at once on alterations and 
additions to main plant here. 


Recent Incorporations 


EL DORADO, ARK.—T. P. Marks Aeroplane 
Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 capital 
by T. P. Marks and C. H. Murphy. 


ATLANTA, GA.—Blevins Aircraft Corp. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture airplanes and flying accessories, as well 
as conduct a flying school by John H. Candler, 
Candler building. 


MARION, IND.—Marion Foundry & Supply 
Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 shares 
of $100 par value to manufacture and repair 
all varieties of gas, oil and water well supplies 
by Henry Erlewine and Cecil C. Chamberlin. 


NEW ORLEANS—Hinderers Iron Works Inc. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 capital by 
Henry Alcus Jr., 1028 Audubon street. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Lubrair Corp. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture and deal in devices used in the appli- 
cation of oil on machinery by Royden C. Kirk, 
Medford, Mass. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS.—Leominster Oil Burn- 
er Corp. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital to manufacture and deal in machinery 
used in oil burning apparatus by Emanuel 
and John Montagna. 


DETROIT—Victory Engineering & Sales Co., 
5259 Western avenue, has been incorporated with 


New 


COPPER GROUNDS—Copperweld Steel Co., 
Glassport, Pa., has initiated publication of a 
bimonthly bulletin on methods of electric ground- 
ing by use of its ground rods. 


SWITCHES—Allen-Bradley Co., Milwaukee, 
describes in a current bulletin its line of start- 
ers for A. C. motors, each protected by an 
across-the-line switch designed for complete 
safety. 


TACHOMETER—O. Zernickow Co., New York, 
is distributing a leaflet on its anemo tachometer, 
an air velocity meter. Its applications in industry 
are outlined and construction and operation are 
described. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION—Morton C. 
Tuttle Co., Boston, engineer and manager of 
construction, has issued a leaflet listing promi- 
nent clients already served and illustrating some 
of the plants whose construction it supervised in 
1929. 


STEEL CASTINGS—Commercial Steel Casting 
Co., Marion, O., subsidiary of the Osgood Co., 
has issued a bulletin on its open-hearth steel 
castings, illustrating a variety of products from 
large to small, indicating the range of work it 
is equipped to produce. 


WELDING ROD—Fusion Welding Corp., Chi- 
cago, a subsidiary of the Chicago Steel & Wire 
Co., has prepared a chart of its complete line 
of welding rod, clasified as to its application, 
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$20,000 capital to engage in engineering, process- 
ing, designing, manufacture and sale of equip- 
ment. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Blue Valley Machine 
& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $72,- 
000 capital by J. M. Fowler, 114 South Wheel- 
ing street. 


ST. LOUIS—Central Furnace & Stove Re- 
pair Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital by John T. Field, 7821 Sunset drive, 
River Grove, Ill. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—K. L. D. Research Labora- 
tories Inc. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital to act as industrial engineer by 
Francis J. Smith, attorney, Wilson building. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Saf-Way Products Corp. 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to manufacture steel floss by William N. 
Becker, attorney, 17 Academy street. 


NEWARK, N. J.—J. J. Fisher Inc. has been 
incorporated with 1000 common shares to manu- 
facture tools by Nathan Strijesky, attorney, 
31 Clinton street. 


NEWARK, N. J.—National Steel Drum Co. 
Ine. has been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture steel drums by David Silver, 
attorney, 31 Clinton street. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Doring Mfg. Co. has been 


with general information relating to the rods 
and their use. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has issued recent bul- 
letins, as follows: A. C. enclosed magnetic 
switches for motors; quiet operating induction 
motors ; single-stage centrifugal air compressors 
for cupola blowing; electric equipment for han- 
dling heavy material. 


TRAMRAIL—Cleveland Electric Tramrail di- 
vision of the Cleveland Crane & Engineering 
Co., Wickliffe, O., calls attention in a current 
bulletin to advantages of gathering items of 
warehouse orders by means of the tramrail, 
with illustrations of installations making this 
use. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING—Lee Air Heater Co., 
Youngstown, O., in a current bulletin describes 
its equipment for heating large industrial build- 
ings without the necessity for a steam plant. 
The bulletin suggests advantages in this method 
of conveying heat. Illustrations show construc- 
tion and typical installations. Data are given to 
show relative cost of this method. 


SINKER DRILLS—Various uses of its sinker 
drills are presented in a bulletin by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York. Every detail 
of the drills, their operation, upkeep and use is 
illustrated. Specifications are given for the 
drills and accessories. Design and construction 


incorporated with $50,000 capital to manufac- 
ture lighting fixtures by Zucker & Goldberg, at- 
torneys, 24 Branford place. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Steiner Oven & Equipment 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to manufacture ovens by Walter A. Beers, at- 
torney, 60 Park place. 


UNION CITY, N. J.—W. G. Wolford Co. Ine. 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital to 
manufacture metal novelties by Percy G. Britt. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N._ Y.—Frontier 
Mfg. Co. has been incorporated with $500,000 
capital to manufacture chemicals by J. T. 
Moses, 117 Goundry street. 


COLUMBUS, 0.—C. & H. Products Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 
facture metal stampings and jewelry by C. L. 
Harry, 509 Edwards building. 


MILWAUKEE—Midwest Tool & Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated to establish a general 
machine shop, specializing in tools, dies and 
jigs. James L. Austin, 201 Rockway place, is 
one of the officers. Location of the plant will 
be at 115 Ferry street. 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Multachrom Sign & 
Light Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 
500,000 no par shares to manufacture and 
deal in electric light signs and other apparatus 
by Douglas M. Christie and John S. Wismer. 


Trade Publications 


are explained in the text and suitability of vari- 
ous types are explained. 


SKIP HOISTS—Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has 
prepared a booklet on its skip hoists of various 
sizes for handling ‘large and coarsely broken 
material, coal and ashes at small cost. Informa- 
tion on this type of materials handling equip- 
ment is complete, illustrated by drawings and 
halftones, with discussion of best types for spe- 
cific uses. A number of views of installations 
show varied applications. 


STELLITE—Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
division of the Union Carbide & Carbon Co., 
has issued a revised edition of its booklet on the 
properties of stellite, containing additional infor- 
mation on this material. It covers a general 
description of the stellite alloys, explanation of 
red hardness and the uses, physical and chemical 
properties and structure of the alloys. This is 
the first of a series of booklets on stellite prod- 
ucts, their uses and methods of application. 


OIL CIRCUIT BREAKERS~—Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
published a leaflet on a new weatherproof oil 
circuit breaker rated at 400, 600 and 800 am- 
peres, 7500 volts. The leaflet describes in detail 
the construction of the breaker, supplemented by 
photographic views. The breaker is made for 
manual, solenoid, D. C. and A. C. rectox opera- 
tion and these various operating mechanisms 
are described. 
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Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


Steel Pipe 


(Base price $200 per ton) 
Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 
Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 
Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 


Butt Weld 















































Gal- 
Black vanized 
\%-inch .... 45 19% 
Me Od BG-1NCH ....reveceeveerensnners 61 25% 
¥%4-inch 56 42 
%-inch 60 48 
1 to 8-inch 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
2-inch .... 55 431% 
BYE CO CHINCh ......cececceccereorereseee 59 4744 
7 to 8-inch 56 4314 
O ANd LO-iMCH ........ccceecccereeeseee 54 41% 
TL md LHI oeeeseescecencecees 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
1 to 8-inch 60 4814 
Lap Weld 
2-inch ........ 53 41% 
ZYy tO B-IMCH ...rcereeveeseeneeneeeeenees 57 4514 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
%-inch 41 24 
Wg and S6-1Nch .......-ccecceeeeserenes 47 30 
inch 53 42% 
-inch 58 47% 
BS 8 > aaa 60 4914 
2 to 8-inch 61 50% 
3 42 
57 46 
56 45% 
52 39 
45 32 
44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
14-inch 42 82% 
BH to LsiNch 2......0..c.cecesenseree 45 85% 
Be tO BUxineh  ........ccccceccecsenees 47 87% 


To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased by 1 point and two supplementary 


discounts of 5 per cent on black, and 1%. 


points and two supplementary discounts of 
5 per cent on galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 














loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 
ered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 
Me and SBninh  ......seceseeseeenseeees +11 +386 
-inch sail 23 5 
MR iiiniihiideeientnainntitniditaeinne 28 11 
1 and L4Q-iNEN ..........-ccccerecseeseeere 31 16 
TM ANd BWAMChH .......cececceereeerereesene 35 18 
Lap Weld 
TM and LqiNCH .......cccreeceeeee Upon application 
2-inch 
ZMy tO BUMAMCH ......cccecereeeereeseeeenes 28 12 
4 to 6-inch 30 17 
FT Gn BeBe cccccccsecceccseccscsezecccnse 29 16 
9 to 12-inch 26 11 





REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch te 6-inch—Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 




















Me and BHimeh ......cccecorererssseneerees +18 +48 
%-inch 23 7 
%&-inch 28 12 
ito 2-inch 84 18 
Lap Weld 
2-inch 29 18 
2% to 4-inch 84 20 
OS ees 33 19 
7 and 8-inch $1 17 
9 to 12-inch 21 > 





DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 




















Butt Weld 
14-inch +47% +59% 
%-inch +28 +40 
l1-inch +34 +46 
1%-inch ..... +28 +40 
14-inch +27 +39 
Lap Weld 
2 and 2ninch ......ccccccccseseeesees +13 +25 
3 to 4-inch + 8 +17 
Gs By DN vicncncicncrnsitapiccctincninn +9 +18 
eee |) Ses 





Jobbers obtain additional preferential dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 6 points from plain end price. 
Fitted with threads only, basing discount 
lowered 8 points for random lengths. 


Boiler" Tubes 


Pittsburgh cartoad discounts 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 




















2 and 2%4-inch 88 off 
2% and 2%-inch 46 off 
8-inch 62 off 
3% to 3%-inch 54 off 
4-inch .... 57 off 
4% to 6-inch 46 off 


Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 
one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 


























114-inch 1 off 
1%-inch 8 off 
2 and 24-inch 13 off 
2% and 2%-inch 16 off 
8-inch 17 off 
8% to 34-inch 18 off 
4-inch 20 off 
44-inch 21 off 


Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
earload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discount reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 


















































l1-inch 61 off 
1% and 1%-inch 53 off 
1%-inch 87 off 
2 and 24-inch $2 off 
2% and 2%-inch 40 off 
8-inch 46 off 
8% and 34-inch 48 off 
4-inch 51 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 40 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
1%-inch 7 off 
2 and 2%%-inch 88 off 
2% and 2%-inch 46 off 
8-inch 52 off 
8% and 34-inch 54 off 
4-inch 57 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 46 off 


Subject to 5 per cent supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 pounds to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: - 


Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than 1-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
cal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent............ 55 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 

SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net price per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 











Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage 14%c 
OO Se ll-gage lbc 
2-inch 10-gage 16c 
2%-inch 12-gage 16c 
24-inch ll-gage 17c 

















2%4-inch 10-gage 186 
38-inch 7-gage 33e 
53-inch 9-gage 50e 
5%%4-inch 52e 


9-gage 
Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, 44-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for 14-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 65 feet 0 
inch long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 

All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 


Y%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 

Over 100 to and including 110 inches 
Over 110 to and including 115 inches 
Over 115 to and including 120 inches 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches 


Plates less than 44-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 

Over 72 to and including 84 inches 

Over 84 to and including 96 inches 

Over 96 to and including 100 inches 

Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras for 
plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 


Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 4-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foot, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot........ 
Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than \-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot to but not 
including 7.65 pounds square foot.... 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot 


QUALITIES 
Pressing steel 


Flange steel (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel ............ 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel ............c.ssssses - 
Marine steel 
Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. specifications for medium or 
soft steel 
High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
navy department or equivalent speci- 
fications 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, class A-B.. 1.60c 
Hull plates to huil specifications, required 


-20c 

















1.00 





to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
Checkered plates 1.75¢ 





Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel” 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 

INSPECTION 
Mill inspection No extra 

Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 

CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Five feet and over up to published limit 

of length, but not over 80 feet.... 

Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive.......... 












Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive............ -25¢ 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive.............. .606 
Under 1 foot 1.55¢ 


Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive............ .10¢ 
Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05¢ for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight euts 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -10¢ 





Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 
Additional extra 
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